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THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR : 


N April 14 the diplomats and the public opinion of 

the world were somewhat dazed by the publication of 
despatches addressed by Mr. Kellogg to the Governments 
of France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan, pro- 
posing on behalf of the Government of the United States 
that a multilateral treaty should be concluded renouncing 
war altogether as an instrument of national policy and 
undertaking that international disputes of whatever kind 
should be settled by pacific means. People had read a 
somewhat desultory and argumentative correspondence 
which had been proceeding for about a year between 
M. Briand and Mr. Kellogg about the outlawry of war. But 
they had not expected that the negotiations were going to 
be productive of any very sensational result. The sudden 
publication of this offer by the largest, richest, and most 
powerful State in the world came to most people with 
something of a shock of surprise. Was it, they asked, 
merely an idealistic pronouncement with little substance 
behind it, or was it the most important international event 
since the refusal of the United States to co-operate with 
the rest of the world in the League of Nations in 1920? 


I. Tue Genesis or THE KeLttocc Proposau 


N April 1927, in the course of a speech in Paris commemo- 
rating the tenth anniversary of the entry of the United 
States into the war, M. Briand uttered these words : 


France would be willing to subscribe publicly with the United 
States to any mutual agreement tending to outlaw war, to use an 
American expression, as between these two countries. The renun- 
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ciation of war as an instrument of national policy is a conception 
already familiar to the signatories of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and of the Treaties of Locarno. 


In June he followed this up by submitting to Mr. 
Kellogg a draft treaty to “ renounce war as an instrument 
of their national policy towards one another ” and pledging 
each side never to settle their disputes “ except by pacific 
means.” ‘The genesis of this offer is obscure, but it appears 
to have been prompted by those elements in America who 
were working to bring the United States back into co- 
operation with the rest of the world for peace, but who 
recognised that her political co-operation with the League 
of Nations was still out of reach. 

M. Briand’s pronouncement attracted little attention at 
the time, and no answer was sent by Mr. Kellogg until 
December. But in the interval the peace forces in the 
United States had brought pressure to bear on the Admin- 
istration to respond to M. Briand’s offer. The United 
States Government, too, had clearly come to feel that it 
could not combine the immense expansion of armaments, 
to which it committed itself after the failure of the Geneva 
Naval Conference with an attitude of non-co-operation 
with all political attempts to organise the peace of the world, 
Mr. Kellogg, therefore, on January 3 replied that 


The Government of the United States welcomes every opportunity 
for joining with the other Governments of the world in condemning 
war and pledging anew its faith in arbitration. 


He considered, however, that M. Briand’s proposal for 
the renunciation of war should take the form of a multilat- 
eral treaty and not of a bilateral pact between France and 
the United States alone. In other words, he made it clear 
that the United States was not prepared to enter into any 
special relation with France, which she did not at the same 
time also enter into with all the other great Powers, for 
that would be tantamount to a mild treaty of guarantee. 
This extension of M. Briand’s original proposal caused 
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some disquiet in France. It seemed as if the United States 
was proposing a treaty which would debar France from 
going to war even if Germany endeavoured to repudiate 
the Treaty of Versailles as a preliminary to a fresh attack 
upon her, and would nullify those sanctions created by 
the Covenant and still more by the Treaties of Locarno 
upon which France relied as the real guarantee of her 
security. M. Briand, therefore, replied that his Government 
was prepared to enter into a multilateral treaty for the 
renunciation of “ wars of aggression ”—thereby protecting 
France’s rights under the elaborate structure of treaties 
and alliances which had been built up in Europe since 1919. 

Mr. Kellogg, however, would have no reservations. 
He reminded M. Briand that his original proposal “ envis- 
aged the unqualified renunciation of all war as an instrument 
of national policy ” as between the United States and 
France, and again asked him to accept the same formula for 
a multilateral treaty. 

This forced M. Briand to define his difficuities more 
clearly. He said on January 22, therefore, that France and 
other members of the League were 


already bound to one another by a pact which imposes mutual 
obligations upon them and by agreements such as those concluded 
at Locarno in 1925, or by international conventions which deal with 
guarantees of neutrality. All these engagements impose duties which 
they cannot deny. 


While the French Republic was willing to enter into an 
entirely unrestricted bilateral treaty with the United 
States for the renunciation of all war, it could only enter 
into a multilateral treaty which was consistent with its 
obligations to other nations. 


The Government of the Republic has always, and in all circum- 
stances, declared itself, very clearly and without reserve, ready to 
associate itself with any declaration of war as a crime and the 
institution of international sanctions calculated to prevent and 
repress it. 
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Mr. Kellogg, however, was not less persistent. He replied 


that he hoped 


that neither France nor any other member of the League of Nations 
will finally decide that an unequivocal and unqualified renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy either violates the specific 
obligations imposed by the Covenant, or conflicts with the funda- 
mental idea and purpose of the League of Nations. On the con- 
trary, is it not entirely reasonable to conclude that a formal engage- 
ment of this character entered into by all of the principal Powers, 
and ultimately, I trust, by the entire family of nations, would be a 
most effective instrument for promoting the great ideal of peace 
which the League itself has so closely at heart ? 


“Tf,” he went on, the proposed declaration “ were 
accompanied by definitions of the word ‘ aggressor,’ and 
by exceptions and qualifications stipulating when nations 
would be justified in going to war, its effect would be very 
greatly weakened, and its positive value as a guarantee of 
peace virtually destroyed.” He therefore declared that 
“the Government of the United States desires to see the 
institution of war abolished, and stands ready to conclude 
with the French, British, Italian, German, and Japanese 
Governments a single multilateral treaty, open to subse- 
quent adherence by any and all other Governments, binding 
the parties thereto not to resort to war with one another,” 
and proposed that the correspondence should be sent to 
the said Governments for their consideration. 

This despatch did not satisfy Paris at all. On the contrary, 
political opinion there seems to have steadily crystallised 
into opposition to the whole Briand-Kellogg idea as 
endangering French security and challenging the French 
concept of the Covenant and Locarno as a mechanism 
for securing peace by mobilising irresistible ‘‘ sanctions ” 
behind the Treaty of Versailles. It was not very surprising, 
therefore, that M. Briand’s final reply was distinctly 
frigid. The French Government, it said, would proceed 
with the negotiations on four conditions. First, that all 
countries adhere to the treaty and that the treaty does not 
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become effective until all or practically all States have 
ratified it. Secondly, that each country may defend itself. 
Thirdly, that if any country violates the treaty all other 
countries are automatically released from their obligations 
to it. Fourthly, that the new treaty does not interfere in 
any way with the previous obligations of France under the 
Covenant of the League, the Locarno agreements or her 
treaties guaranteeing neutrality. 

Then came a dramatic and indeed sensational step. 
Brushing aside M. Briand’s reserves, Mr. Kellogg sub- 
mitted, on April 13, a draft treaty for the outlawry of war, 
for the consideration of the five Great Powers, France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan. The terms of 
this treaty are extraordinarily direct and simple. After 
the usual declarations of high intention in the preamble, 
the draft contains only three articles : 


1. The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the name of 
their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy in their relations with one another. 


2. The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 


3. The present treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting 
parties named in the preamble in accordance with their respective 
constitutional requirements and shall take effect as between them 
as soon as all their several instruments of ratification shall have been 
deposited at —————. This treaty shall, when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding paragraph, remain open as long 
as may be necessary for adherence by all the other Powers of the 
world. Every instrument evidencing the adherence of a Power shall 
be deposited at —————,, and the treaty shall immediately upon 
such deposit become effective as between the Power thus adhering 
and the other Powers parties hereto. It shall be the duty of the 
Government of ————— to furnish each Government named in the 
preamble and every Government subsequently adhering to this 
treaty with a certified copy of the treaty and of every instrument 
of ratification or adherence. It shall also be the duty of the Govern- 
ment of ——-—— telegraphically to notify such Governments 
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immediately upon the deposit with it of each instrument of ratifica- 
tion or adherence. 


This action not unnaturally caused some chagrin in 
Paris, and a few days later the Quai d’Orsay sent to the 
same Powers an alternative draft treaty for the renunciation 
of war embodying the reserves already outlined by M. 
Briand. This treaty bears the mark of M. Poincaré’s 
rather than M. Briand’s hand—the latter being ill in bed. 
It reads as follows : 


1. The high contracting parties, without endangering their 
legitimate right of defence within the limits of existing treaties, 
in particular when they consider the violation of certain of the 
clauses of these treaties as a hostile act, solemnly declare that they 
condemn recourse to war and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy—that is to say, as an instrument of personal, spon- 
taneous, and independent political action in which they take the 
initiative, and not as an action in which they find themselves involved 
by the application of a treaty, such as the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, or any other treaty registered at the League of Nations. 
They engage themselves under these conditions to make no attack 
or invasion the one against the other. 

2. The settlement or the solution of any dispute or conflict, of 
whatever nature or origin it may be, which may arise between the 
high contracting parties or between any of them shall never be sought 
except by pacific procedure. 

3. In the case of one of the contracting Powers contravening the 
present treaty, the other contracting Powers would be absolved 
from their engagements taken in this treaty with regard to that 
party. 

4. The stipulations of the present treaty do not in any way affect 
the rights and obligations resulting for the contracting Powers from 
any former international acts in which they had taken part. 

5. The present treaty shall be submitted to all the Powers for 
their acceptance and will have no obligatory force until it has been 
accepted by all, unless the Powers which are signatories of this 
treaty agree that it should be put into force in spite of certain ab- 
stentions. 

6. The present treaty shall be ratified. Ratifications shall be 
deposited at —-——— within three months from the date of ratifica- 
tion. It shall be brought by the —-——— Government to the 
notice of all the Powers, with an invitation to accept it. The 
— Government shall deliver to each of the signatory Powers 
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and to the Powers which have associated themselves with the treaty, 
a certified copy of the treaty. One year after the expiry of the 
period of three months, referred to in article 6 the —— Govern- 
ment shall address a complete list of the signatories and acceptances 
to all the Powers which have signed or accepted the treaty. 


Il. Tue Outtawry Ipea 


HE outlawry of war idea was launched by Mr. S. O. 
Levinson—a well-known company lawyer of Chicago— 
soon after the rejection of the Covenant of the League by 
the United States in 1920. It began to make headway 
after it was taken up some years later by Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. ‘The idea itself is a simple one, simple as is the 
idea of democracy, or individual freedom. It is that war 
is to-day and has always been recognised as a legitimate 
and lawful act by international law, that this legalisation of 
violence in its most barbarous and destructive form, is the 
denial of “law,” and that the essential preliminary to 
the abolition of war is to “outlaw” or “ de-legalise ” it 
altogether. Peace exists inside the State because the 
right to use violence as the means of securing their ends 
is absolutely and entirely denied to every individual and 
group within it. The State would speedily disappear if it 
compromised in any way with violence—if it allowed any 
question, personal or collective, to be settled by an appeal 
to force. So in the international sphere: if there is to be 
peace, the right to use “ war as an instrument of national 
policy ” must be absolutely renounced by nations. The 
essence of the peace movement, therefore, in the eyes of 
the outlawry school, is the total prohibition of war as a legal 
method of accomplishing anything, and a firm agreement 
between the nations invariably to settle their difficulties 
and differences by pacific means alone. 
Therefore the kernel of the idea is that war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be renounced altogether. 
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There must be no exceptions. There must be no reserva- 
tions for “ defensive” wars, or “ sanction”? wars; no 
distinction between “aggression ” and “ defence,” between 
“awful and unlawful wars.” ‘There can be no more 
exceptions to the outlawry of war than there are exceptions 
to the outlawry of violence within the State. Every 
citizen has the right of self-defence, pending the advent of 
the police. But he never has a right to ignore the courts 
or the legislature and to take the settlement of his disputes 
into his own hands by violence. So with the outlawry of 
war. Ifa nation is attacked, it will have the right to use 
any means to defend itself, but once the attack is repelled 
it must submit the matter at issue to settlement by pacific 
means and not try to impose its own will by war. It will 
never be lawful for any nation or combination of nations 
to use war as an instrument for getting their own way. 

Of course, if war is to be outlawed, all kinds of problems 
will arise. Violence is successfully prohibited within the 
State, because an alternative method of settlement is 
provided in the law courts and the legislature, and because 
there is a police force and in the last resort an army which 
can compel respect for the law. What are to be the equiva- 
lents in the international sphere? Again, though private 
war is abolished within the State, force is constantly used. 
The law would rapidly lose its authority but for the police. 
Force will certainly continue to play its part in the inter- 
national as in the national sphere. How then is force to 
be applied ? How is the legitimate use of force to be 
distinguished from war? Under what limits and control 
is it to be exercised ? And finally what security is there 
that a treaty to outlaw war and use pacific means will be 
respected and obeyed ? The State coerces the individual 
to employ pacific means. But the coercion of one State 
by another or by a group of States spells war. 

Before considering these questions, however, let us 
consider for a few moments how the Kellogg proposal 
differs from the Covenant and Locarno. 
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III. Tue Covenant, Locarno anp THE OuTLAWRY 
or War 


HE outlawry school is not satisfied with the Covenant 

of the League of Nations because it does not abolish 
war. The Covenant organises an extremely effective pacific 
procedure for the settlement of international disputes. 
It provides for judicial decision through the International 
Court of Justice, for arbitration, and for conciliation 
and mediation by the Council or the Assembly of the 
League. It prohibits its members from going to war 
until pacific procedure has been used for some nine months, 
and binds them to take economic sanctions against any 
nation which resorts to war in defiance of this obligation. 

But it still leaves war as a legitimate instrument of 
national policy. Any member can lawfully go to war 
after nine months unless its opponent has accepted a 
unanimous verdict of the Council. ‘Though the Covenant 
is an immense advance on the pre-war situation, when 
any and every nation had the legal right to go to war as 
and when it pleased, and when there was no real international 
machinery for the settlement of disputes, save diplomacy ; 
yet it does not make war itself unlawful. The possibility 
of war, the likelihood of war, the right to use war is still a 
dominant element in the thoughts of its members—and 
is not rebuked or forbidden by the Covenant. 

When we come to Locarno, the war atmosphere is even 
more marked. On the one hand, France and Germany, 
Germany and Belgium, Germany and Poland, Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia have absolutely renounced war be- 
tween themselves. On the other hand, the major Locarno 
treaty tries to make those treaties effective by requiring 
Great Britain and Italy to go to war—subject to certain 
limitations—if they are violated. If the Rhineland is 
invaded under conditions which the Council of the League 
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regards as a violation of the treaty, Great Britain and Italy 
are practically bound to go to war. In other words, war 
is established as the sanction behind the treaties which 
abolish war and substitute pacific methods in its place. 

This is even more true of France’s treaties with Poland 
and the Little Entente. They are really military guarantees 
for the integral fulfilment of the treaties of peace. 

The outlawry of war school objects to the Covenant and 
to the Locarno treaties, not because of their pacific proce- 
dure, but because they authorise war as a legal method of 
settlement if pacific means fail. This, they regard, as a 
fatal weakness. To try to maintain peace by authorising 
or requiring war is a contradiction in terms and must 
inevitably defeat itsownend. So longas the nations retain 
the legal right to use war, war will in fact triumph over 
pacific methods. Every nation will know that it has the 
legal right to go to war. Every nation will know that its 
neighbours have the legal right to use war. Armaments 
will continue. The war spirit will endure. When the 


crisis comes pacific procedure will prove ineffective and 
the nations will use war. The necessary condition of any 
real advance is that nations should make up their minds 
to renounce the right to use war as an instrument of their 
national policy, altogether and for good. 


IV. Tue DirFERENCE BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


HE disquiet in France over the way in which the 

discussion has developed is natural, though for reasons 
which follow we consider that France has far more to gain 
than to lose by an acceptance of the Kellogg proposal. 
France does not forget that twice in fifty years she has 
been invaded from Germany. The central aim of her 
policy since 1918 has been to obtain security against a 
repetition of this devastation. During the Peace Con- 
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ference she hoped to ensure her own safety by separating 
the Rhineland from Germany. ‘Then she accepted as a 
substitute the Anglo-American Treaties of Guarantee. 
As these failed she entered the Ruhr to compel fulfilment, 
and finally fell back, as a permanent policy, upon building 
up an armed combination including Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, equipped with armaments that would enable 
them to insist upon the integral execution of those provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Versailles which restricted German 
armaments to 100,000 men and which de-militarised the 
Rhineland and enabled Allied troops to occupy it until 1935. 

When the English-speaking world uses the word peace it 
thinks of a state of things in which not only is there no war, 
but in which the political structure is the result of general 
acceptance and not merely acquiesced in because there is 
force majeure behind it. It is a moral rather than a legal 
situation. When France talks about Ja paix, she means 
rather the political situation created by the treaties of 
peace. It is a legal rather than a moral situation. When 
therefore we in Britain speak of the League of Nations as 
the means of preserving peace, we mean that it is the 
instrument whereby good and friendly relations are 
maintained between its members, grievances are removed 
and disputes settled, peacefully, justly and by agreement, 
and the use, or even the threat of force recedes from the 
forefront of international relations or is discarded altogether. 
When the French talk about the League and Locarno 
they think rather of an organisation, a treaty system, 
which will give peace and security to France and Europe 
by maintaining in its integrity the Versailles settlement. 
The natural consequence of the success of the League 
and Locarno to us would be a reduction of armaments, 
the disappearance of legitimate grievances from Europe 
because their causes have been removed by pacific means, 
and confidence, even friendship, all round. The natural 
consequence of the League and Locarno to France is such 
a guarantee of the post-war structure of Europe that no 
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nation will consider it worth while to think of upsetting 
it by force. 

The American proposal seems like a challenge to the 
French way of securing peace for it appears to substitute 
an absolute undertaking not to use war, and mutual 
confidence that all the signatories will live up to that 
undertaking, for the French system of sanctions and military 
guarantees, as the security behind the treaties of peace. 
As M. Jacques Bainville put it, it raises the crucial issue : 
Is the League an instrument for the abolition of war or 
is it a mechanism for the organisation of collective war in 
defence of existing treaties and the territorial status quo ? 

The first French impression was a natural one; but it 
is by no means clear that on second thoughts the French 
will maintain their opposition. Obviously the Kellogg 
proposal is in effect an additional security for the status quo. 
For every signatory explicitly renounces the right to try 
to alter it by the use of war. As such, the proposal is 
entirely in France’s favour, and it puts the United States 
morally behind the treaty settlement, inasmuch as she 
would hardly be indifferent—having signed it—to an 
attempt by any Power to upset it by force of arms. 

Indeed, at first sight, it might seem that France ought 
to welcome the universal outlawry of war and Germany to 
object. In point of fact, however, the German Government 
speedily approved of the idea. And the reason is clear. 
Germany is by no means satisfied with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. She regards the Polish Corridor as an outrage upon 
her unity, the partition of Silesia as an injustice. She aspires 
to a better “ place in the sun” than she possesses to-day 
without overseas possessions of any kind. She chafes under 
the obligation to pay immense reparations for an indefinite 
period, and the financial tutelage which that obligation 
implies. She never ceases to describe herself as being not 
free but in chains, compelled as she is to limit her army to 
100,000 men, while her neighbours keep 60,000 troops in 
the Rhineland and maintain armies so much larger than 
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her own that they could march into her territory, if not 
to her capital, at any time they chose. 

But Germany has none the less formally abandoned war 
as the instrument by which she means to try to secure 
redress. Her reasons are partly that renewed war is the 
one thing which would imperil her own recovery, partly that 
any attempt to secure redress of her grievances by war 
would almost certainly fail, and partly that she is willing to 
give pacific methods a fair chance. She does not undertake 
not to attempt to alter the Treaty of Versailles, but she does 
undertake not to try to do so by war, but only by pacific 
means. And there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
her promise, for it coincides with her real interests. But 
obviously if pacific methods should, after twenty or thirty 
years, prove to be entirely incapable of meeting the ever- 
changing needs of Europe, there will eventually be armed 
rebellion against what would then scem to be intolerable 
injustice, just as there is eventually rebellion against 
intolerable injustice inside a State. 

The fundamental issue therefore raised by the Kellogg 
note is between the French view that the treaty settle- 
ment is sacred and that peace can only be secured by main- 
taining that settlement under threat of war, and the 
view first adopted by Germany at Locarno, and now 
endorsed by the United States, that no treaty settle- 
ment can be sacred, but that war must be ruled out 
as the way of altering it in favour of purely peaceful means. 

It seems that on the balance France has everything to 
gain by accepting the Kellogg proposal, for if war is really 
ruled out altogether as a means of altering the peace 
settlement, the vital interests of France and her allies are 
really secure, and European questions can at last be con- 
sidered, not primarily from the point of view of how they 
would affect the situation in the next war, or the preponder- 
ance of force possessed by one group over another, or the 
balance of power, but on their real merits, as disputes are 
dealt with within every civilised State. 
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V. Tue British STANDPOINT 


HE problems which the Kellogg proposal presents to 

Great Britain and the British Commonwealth are 
somewhat different. British opinion dislikes the emphasis 
placed by France and some other Powers on “ sanc- 
tions ” as the vital element in the Covenant. It believes 
in the League rather as an instrument making for 
reason and understanding, and therefore for peace in the 
world. It has accepted the Locarno obligation with reluc- 
tance, and largely because it came to the conclusion that 
such an assurance to France was a necessary preliminary 
to general appeasement in Europe, though, on the assump- 
tion that Europe is to remain liable to periodic general wars, 
Locarno is also a re-insurance of British security. The 
natural instinct, therefore, both in Britain and overseas, 
has been to welcome the Kellogg proposal as a great 
reinforcement of pacific methods in international dealing, 
and as evidence that the United States, after eight years of 
isolation, is beginning to move back towards that active 
co-operation with the rest of the world in the maintenance 
of peace, without which no lasting and substantial results 
can be obtained. 

There are, however, certain queries which spring 
naturally to the British mind. The first is this: War may 
be renounced, but that will not prevent international 
problems of extreme gravity and difficulty from arising in 
all parts of the world. There have been problems about 
religion, and democracy, and freedom, about race, frontiers 
and economics which have led to war in the past. There 
will certainly be similarly acute problems in the future as 
science and education and progress change the minds and 
circumstances of men. Some of these new problems are 
already above the horizon. They concern migration, 
the rights of minorities, self-government in certain coun- 
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tries, Asiatic exclusion, the relations between advanced and 
backward peoples and trade, markets, and raw materials. 
War has always been the way in which conflicts of opinion 
and interests of this kind have been resolved in the past. The 
world war, hideous as it was, ended military autocracy and 
the suppression of nationality in Europe. How will the 
mere treaty renunciation of war prevent the outbreak of war 
over similar conflicts in the future ? 

The answer of the outlawry school is that the situation 
will be entirely changed if war has been genuinely outlawed 
by the great Powers. The problems will remain, but the 
nations, instead of regarding war as the inevitable mode of 
solution, as hitherto, will say : “ We may feel very bitterly 
about these things. But any way, we will not settle them 
by war. We must settle them in other ways, for war is 
ruled out.” ‘That in itself will immensely relieve the 
international fear and hate which are the main cause of 
armaments and war, and the authority of justice and reason 
in the world will be correspondingly increased. 

“ But,” it will be replied, “ that is all very well. Nations 
may want to renounce war, but will they in practice be 
able to do so?” Half the wars of the past have arisen 
out of situations which it did not seem possible to redress 
except by war. The Spanish-American war arose out 
of conditions in Cuba and the Philippines, the Boer war 
out of the treatment of the Uitlanders, the Turkish 
wars out of misgovernment by Abdul Hamid, the world war 
out of the racial and national feuds of the Balkan States, 
the Russo-Japanese war out of rivalry as to who was to 
control Korea. Or, again, there are many situations in 
which the interests of one nation can be seriously prejudiced 
by the pacific action of another. For instance, what would 
happen if after war were outlawed Germany were to default 
on reparations, or on her obligation to maintain only a small 
standing army, or if Mexico were to admit Asiatics in 
such numbers as to threaten the white America policy of 
the United States, or if the nations of the British Common- 
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wealth were to find other States buying territory in which 
to build naval bases that would threaten its vital com- 
munications ? ‘To-day these questions are treated seriously 
and settled because nations know that in the background 
there lies the possibility of war. But if war, and the threat 
of war, is renounced, there would be no means—save 
ineffective protests—of making nations desist from actions 
likely to damage or prejudice their neighbours, no way 
of securing that commonplace of peace and justice in every 
State, an injunction pending enquiry and settlement by 
judicial means. 

The answer, from the outlawry of war standpoint, is 
simple. The creation of effective machinery for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes and the growth of a 
genuine readiness to use it and accept its decisions is just 
as important as the renunciation of war. There is peace 
within the State because there are just courts, good laws, 
and representative legislatures to alter the law as con- 
ditions require it. Violence, therefore, is unnecessary, 
and can be prevented. The Kellogg proposal can only rest 
upon faith that it is possible to trust the six great Powers, 
at any rate, to live up to a solemn undertaking both to 
renounce violence in international dealing, and to create 
and respect an alternative pacific procedure for the 
settlement of every kind of dispute. If the nations are 
prepared to act justly and reasonably and to develop sound 
pacific procedure, all the above-mentioned problems will 
be soluble—slowly perhaps and with much recrimination— 
but solved eventually none the less, and more wisely 
and at far less cost in suffering and hatred than if they were 
solved by war. If the nations are not prepared to act 
in this way, obviously the whole outlawry scheme will 
break down and the war system will reappear. 

But there is still another difficulty: even if war is re- 
nounced, the factor of force will remain. Force plays 
its part daily in every civilised State. Force will inevitably 
remain a vital element, too, in international affairs. How is 
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the line to be drawn between the legitimate use of force 
and war? The answer, according to the outlawry idea, 
is that there is an obvious difference between war and police 
action, civil war and the use of military force to deal with 
riot and rebellion. The State uses force for one purpose only 
—though it does so continually—to prevent any question 
being settled by violence and to compel its solution by pacific 
means. So, internationally, under the outlawry system, 
war would be an attempt to impose a national solution by 
force. Police action would be action by one or more nations 
to prevent a State from taking the law into its own hands, 
and to compel it to refer the issue to some form of pacific 
settlement. Under the outlawry system nations would 
have to use force from time to time. But they would have 
agreed that force must settle nothing and its function 
internationally, just as it is in the individual States, would 
be confined to compelling resort to pacific modes of settle- 
ment. 

Another difficult problem arises from the relations be- 
tween advanced and backward, or strong and weak peoples. 
How are the backward and weak to be protected against 
exploitation ? The answer is that once the nations begin 
to meet regularly together to discuss their common 
problems, a code will rapidly grow up, the nucleus of 
which already exists in the mandate system. Eventually 
the question of whether intervention in Shanghai, or 
Nicaragua or Egypt or other places is legitimate or not 
will turn on whether such action is designed to establish 
the domination of one Power over another, or whether it is 
genuinely intended to protect reasonable rights, life and 
property, to restore order and so pave the way to a fair 
solution of the problems involved, and to independent 
and orderly self-government. 

What then about self-defence ? Every nation will have 
exactly the same right of self-defence as every individual 
has in a civilised State to-day. If it is attacked it will 
defend itself. But it will not be entitled to go on to settle 
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the quarrel by war. As soon as the attack is repelled, 
violence must cease and pacific means of settlement or 
redress must be invoked. It is the same with armaments. 
Armaments will remain within the discretion of every 
nation, except in so far as it enters voluntarily into an agree- 
ment to limit them. The renunciation of war ought to 
lead to a rapid reduction of armaments. But limita- 
tion will clearly be in proportion to the growth of confidence 
that nations will live up to their undertaking not to use war. 

Finally, what is to be the security that nations will 
abide by their obligations under the outlawry system ? 
Legally, no security except faith that the great nations of 
the world, having once set their hands to a treaty of this 
kind, will not lightly treat it as a scrap of paper. In 
practice, there will be the sanction that it is inconceiv- 
able, if such a universal treaty is signed, that the signatories 
will remain indifferent if a nation repudiates it and takes the 
law into its own hands. The growth of a sense of respon- 
sibility takes time, but once the nations have undertaken 


to use law and not force as the arbiter of their disputes 
they will no more be able to remain indifferent to breaches 
of the peace than are citizens of a frontier town when one of 
them starts to do business with a revolver. They would not 


be bound to use war as a “sanction.” But they would be 


automatically released from their own obligation not to 
use force against the violator, and if they acted together 
to insist upon his submitting his case to settlement by 
pacific means, their pressure, coupled with the victim’s 
power of self-defence, would almost certainly be decisive. 


VI. Conc.usions 


T is abundantly clear that Mr. Kellogg’s proposal con- 
stitutes a new and immensely important stage in the 
movement to end war. It opens an approach to the 
problem radically different from that embodied in the 
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Covenant, but perfectly consistent with it. If it succeeds, 
it will be, indeed, the keystone of the Covenant. 

It is worth noting, too, that the proposal really aims at 
creating throughout the whole world very much the same 
conditions as now exist within the British Commonwealth. 
Though no formal treaty to that effect has been signed or 
is necessary, the real basis of the Commonwealth is that 
its members have renounced entirely the notion that they 
will ever settle their disputes by war. The alternative 
pacific procedure is still rudimentary. There is the Imperial 
Conference, which meets every three years. There is the 
Privy Council, which brings some unity into their system 
of justice. There is the Imperial Parliament, which con- 
stitutionally is able to pass laws for the whole organism, 
though convention has limited that power to acts which 
have already received the approval of all the other self- 
governing peoples within it. Finally, there are the British 
army and navy, reinforced by naval and military units in 
other parts, which are available to repel aggression or to 
maintain the reign of law within their own boundaries. If 
the outlawry movement succeeds it will bring into being for 
the whole world a system fundamentally similar to that 
which operates so successfully over that quarter of the 
earth’s population who are now citizens of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

But the road to success will not be an easy one. A 
mere formal signature of the simple treaty proposed by 
Mr. Kellogg will mean little unless it is coupled with a full 
realisation by public opinion in all the countries concerned 
that they are really renouncing war altogether as a way 
of settling anything and that they must, if that undertaking 
is to mean anything, proceed to build up an effective pacific 
procedure whereby every dispute can be considered from 
the standpoint of justice and reason, and conclusions 
reached to which they themselves will give loyal adher- 
ence. Unless, too, the nations, having signed the treaty, 
can be just and public-spirited in their dealings with one 
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another, the attempt to outlaw war is sure to fail. If they 
use “ police action ” as a cover for domination, or wrongful 
dictation, or if they persistently refuse reasonable solutions 
of international difficulties arrived at through impartial 
adjudication, conditions will gradually arise, such as 
appear before the outbreak of a civil war, when the 
restraint imposed by honour on warlike action will wear 
very thin or break down altogether. 

It is not yet clear how far any of the countries concerned 
—including the United States—understand what is really 
involved in Mr. Kellogg’s proposal. At one extreme 
stands France, willing to accept the elaborate procedure 
for the pacific settlement of international disputes which is 
embodied in the Covenant and the Locarno pacts, but 
confident that it will be ineffective unless she and her friends 
have the right to use war as the means of enforcing these 
treaties. At the other extreme stands the United 
States, which is apparently willing to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy, but is still reluctant to 
co-operate with the rest of the world in constructing and 
undertaking to use the alternative pacific procedure which 
alone can make the renunciation effective. In between 
stand Great Britain and the peoples of the British Common- 
wealth, who wonder how the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy is to be reconciled with the 
maintenance of a “ police system” which will prevent 
nations taking the law into their own hands and compel 
them to submit to a pacific settlement of their disputes. 

There is no question, however, that the basic idea 
underlying Mr. Kellogg’s proposal is vital to the solution 
of the war problem. It should be welcomed and explored 
with a view to acceptance in due course. Such acceptance 
will open a new era in the world. Whether it will be 
possible to secure its adoption unaltered and without 
qualification is still uncertain. We hope that no qualifica- 
tions or reservations of any kind to the main idea will 
be necessary. If the “ outlawry of war ” is to be effective, 
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the treaty must include nothing which will leave any 
nation the slightest legal right ever to use war as a means 
of attaining its own ends. The right must not be re- 
served to use it as an instrument of national policy in 
the Rhineland or the Polish Corridor, in the Adriatic, 
in Manchuria, or on the high seas, or for the Monroe 
Doctrine. The total and absolute renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy is a sine qua non 
of success, just as the total and absolute renunciation of 
the right to use violence as the instrument of personal 
or group policy is the basic condition of the State and the 
peace which it exists to keep. 

But it is well to remember that even though, as we hope, 
the treaties are signed in the near future, it must inevitably 
take time to work out their inevitable implications. They are 
a beginning and not an end. It may take years for the 
European nations to realise that, if they are to have security 
and peace, they must first genuinely turn their backs 
on practically their entire past and renounce abso- 
lutely and not merely on paper the right to use war as a 
means of policy. It may take time for the United States 
to realise that if the renunciation of war is to be effective 
it will only be because she herself is willing to renounce her 
isolation and to help to construct, and to submit to a pacific 
system under which all international questions, her own 
included, will be referred for impartial investigation and 
report, and in the last resort will be decided on the basis of 
reason and justice, and not according to the will of any party 
to the dispute. It may take even longer for nations to 
realise that these steps may themselves prove inadequate, 
unless they also make it clear that they will not allow any 
nation, however strong, to take the law into its own hands, 
and that the same respect must be manifested in the inter- 
national sphere for pacific modes of settlement, as is secured 
by the police in the national sphere. 

But if, in the end, war can be really “ outlawed,” the 
struggle and delay involved will have been worth while. 
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For even though the outlawry system should at first from 
time to time break down, the risk of war will grow progres- 
sively less. Whereas to-day there is a continuous risk of war, 
because it is “ lawful ” to use war after certain delays, once 
war is “ outlawed ” by public opinion as well as by treaty, 
that risk will only appear through the failure of pacific 
procedure and the consequent growth of conditions 
so intolerable that public opinion within a nation will 
come to regard the breach of the treaty which forbids war 
as justifiable—as is often the case before rebellion—and 
public opinion among co-signatory nations will be so 
sympathetic as to allow a nation to redress its grievances 
in this way with impunity. By this road alone—the road 
foreshadowed in the Kellogg treaty—does it seem possible 
to make any progress to that era when one sovereign law, 
amenable to the control of those who are governed by it, 
will prevail over the earth, and bring peace at last to all the 
families of men. 





EGYPT, A KINGDOM ~ 


I. An Historica, Retrospect 


HE history of modern Egypt may be said to commence 

with the reign of the Khedive Ismail, who by the 
time that he was deposed in 1879 had reduced his country 
to bankruptcy. A state of affairs which might lead to foreign 
intervention could not be a matter of indifference to 
Great Britain for whom, even before the construction of 
the Suez Canal, the fate of Egypt was of considerable 
importance. The opening of the Canal by shortening the 
route to India and Australia made it vital. Not that 
there was any desire on the part of Great Britain to occupy 
the country—she had, in fact, twice refused proposals from 
the Tsar and from Bismarck to that effect—but she could 
not afford to contemplate the possibility of occupation by 
any other Power. Such a step might have proved fatal 
to her traditional policy of preventing the dismemberment 
of the Turkish Empire. In the event, the pressing claims 
of Egypt’s creditors, coupled with serious anti-foreign riots 
in 1882, made intervention inevitable. On the refusal 
of France to co-operate, British troops entered Egypt, 
and there they have remained ever since. Such a prospect, 
however, was never even contemplated in 1882. England 
genuinely disliked the entanglement and was determined 
to escape from it at the earliest possible moment. The 
Nationalists, in fact, claim that British statesmen have pro- 
mised on no fewer than sixty-four occasions to evacuate 
Egypt. Circumstances were, however, too strong and the 
opportunity, once sincerely desired, never came. 
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The condition of the country at the time of our arrival 
was deplorable. The Treasury was unable to meet its 
obligations, yet the peasantry was groaning under the 
weight of extortionate taxation, collected with the aid of 
the “ Kourbash.”* They were ignorant and utterly 
dispirited, being hardly able to provide themselves with 
food owing to their burdens, and the corvée, a system 
of forced labour which kept them from their fields. 
Lord Cromer’s work in abolishing these abuses, in restoring 
the finances of the country, and in creating a modern 
civil service is too well known to require any notice here. 
One of the few criticisms made against him is that he did 
little to enable Egyptians to take part in the government 
of their own country. It was, however, always his openly 
expressed aim to fit them for self-government and, pre- 
occupied as he was with the task of re-establishing their 
financial and material welfare it would have been difficult 
for him to do much more than he actually did in this 
direction. He had to create a civil service, and for that 
purpose schools had first to be themselves created, and 
pupils virtually to be bribed to go to them by a guarantee of 
government jobs with salaries varying according to the leav- 
ing certificates they obtained. This work could not be done 
in a day, and it was not until the beginning of the present 
century, in the last few years of his career, that the 
government schools, ably aided by the French Fréres and 
the Péres Fésuites began to turn out students with sound 
educational qualifications in respectable numbers. Many 
of the ablest of them completed their studies in England 
or France, and when they came back they clamoured in 
increasing numbers for wider opportunities for the exercise 
of their talents. The presence of this youthful intelligentsia 
gave the country a good conceit of itself, and their elders, 
who, thanks to the growth of general prosperity, were doing 
well with their large estates and making a substantial 
contribution to the revenue of the country, began to 

* A whip of rhinoceros hide. 
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demand that the Executive should be subject to constitu- 
tional control. After Lord Cromer’s departure in 1907 
Sir Eldon Gorst started some tentative experiments to 
meet these aspirations and also began the work of 
Egyptianising the civil service. Lord Kitchener went even 
further. He created a Legislative Assembly with a far 
larger proportion of elected than nominated members. 
Its title was, however, misleading. Its functions were 
almost entirely consultative. The result of these experi- 
ments was disappointing. They disclosed few signs of 
political or administrative capacity, and at the same time 
they failed to satisfy the ambitions of the Nationalists, 
as they were now called. 

The movement had at that time little real backing, not- 
withstanding the fact that its leader, Mustapha Pasha 
Kamel, was a popular hero, and the Nationalists soon 
realised that they must educate their followers young. 
They therefore decided to concentrate their efforts upon 
the schools, a decision which was destined to have far- 
reaching effects in later years. 

Turkey’s entry into the war finally severed the frail tie 
which bound Egypt to the Ottoman Empire, and Great 
Britain declared a protectorate over her, though what 
this term exactly connoted was never defined. The 
Egyptians, however, were given to understand that it was 
a war measure and that the status of Egypt would be 
reconsidered as soon as peace was restored. Martial law 
was proclaimed, and for the next nine years the country 
was governed by proclamations issued by the Commander- 
in-Chief. This change greatly simplified the problem of 
administration, for the Commander-in-Chief was not 
hampered, as the Egyptian Government has always been, 
by the Capitulations under which foreigners enjoy a 
privileged position.* Legislation was promulgated affect- 
ing foreigners and a tax already paid by Egyptians was 


* For a description of these privileges see Tot Rounp Taste, No. 47, 
June, 1922, p. 578, and p. 494 of this number. 
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also imposed upon them. ‘The absence of dissatisfaction 
is a tribute to the reasonable use which was made of this 
autocratic power. 

On the outbreak of war large numbers of the junior 
foreign officials left the country and others were taken 
away for work connected with the army in Egypt. Later 
experience showed that this dislocation was bound to have 
grave consequences, but the need of the moment was 
officers and men. The effect on the position of the 
Egyptians themselves was profound. With English staffs 
reduced almost to a skeleton in the Ministries, more and 
more responsibility and initiative had perforce to be left 
to Egyptians under British supervision. The Egyptian 
official had a chance such as had never come his way 
before and the way in which he learned his administrative 
lesson was to stand him in good stead in years to come. 
In the provinces the effect was not so happy. The army 
required foodstuffs, fodder, donkeys, camels, and recruits 
for the Labour Corps. Enrolment was supposed to be 
voluntary and there was a fixed scale of prices for supplies 
which the army duly paid. But the village Omdahs* and 
even the Mamourst took advantage of the lack of super- 
vision after the departure of the English inspectors to 
extort more than was actually demanded, and then resold 
the surplus at a profit. The Labour Corps, too, furnished 
them with a means of gratifying personal spite and of 
lining their pockets still further with money extorted 
under threats of enforced enrolment. The Red Cross 
was also made use of as a way of getting money from the 
peasant. This spoiling of the Egyptians was at the hands 
of their own countrymen, but the latter represented the 
Government and the Government—more particularly 
under martial law—was indistinguishable from England. 
Discontent naturally became rife. 

When the war came to an end President Wilson’s words 
were echoing through the world, and the time had come, 

* Mayors. t Officials over small districts. 
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Egypt thought, for her status, too, to be reconsidered, as 
she had been led to believe it would be. Saad Pasha 
Zaghlul accordingly asked the leave of the Residency to 
visit England with two colleagues to discuss the matter 
with the British Government. His demand was refused. 
The Prime Minister, Rushdy Pasha, then repeated the 
request on his own account, believing that his official 
position and his record during the war would ensure its 
acceptance. London was at the time overwhelmed with 
work in connection with the Paris Conference and the 
Prime Minister was requested to postpone his visit. Sir 
William Brunyate, the Judicial Adviser, had just presented 
him with a draft constitution. It was a secret document 
prepared at Rushdy’s own request and merely meant to be 
a basis for discussion, but its contents—especially the 
suggestion that foreigners should be given representation— 
so exasperated the Pasha that he, somewhat improperly, 
published it with scathing comments of his own which 
aroused intense feeling. The putting off of his visit to 
London was the climax, and he resigned. The country 
had then to do without a Cabinet for months ; the schools 
went on strike and were closed, the pupils rushing like 
fiery apostles through the provinces, stirring up the 
already discontented peasantry—the propaganda of the 
early Nationalists was bearing fruit. Zaghlul’s language 
became more and more menacing till, at the beginning of 
March 1919, he was deported on the ground that he was 
a danger to the Sultan. This was the match that fired 
the magazine. Serious disturbances and damage to 
property followed all over Egypt. From the Egyptian 
point of view the moment was ill-chosen, as the war was 
over and there were four divisions in the country, but as a 
demonstration it was a success, for Lord Milner was sent 
out with a Commission to investigate the causes of the 
unrest. After deep study he recommended that the 
independence of Egypt should be recognised and an alliance 
formed between the two countries with certain safeguards 
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for British and foreign interests. His proposals went far 
beyond anything that Egypt had ever hoped to secure, 
but the Wafd, led away by success, declared that nothing 
short of complete independence would meet the national 
aspirations. The years that follow show a melancholy 
record. Egyptian officials were disgruntled, partly for 
political reasons, but mainly because they found young 
and inexperienced Englishmen appointed over their heads 
to do the work which they themselves had been doing, 
not without success, during the war. The summer of 
1921 found Adly Pasha negotiating with Lord Curzon in 
London in an attempt to arrive at a solution on the lines 
of the Milner proposals. The negotiations failed, and it 
became clear that no Egyptian statesman could be found 
with the courage to sign any agreement that fell short of a 
grant of complete independence, and even if one should 
be found, there would be no hope of getting it accepted 
by his countrymen. On the breakdown of the negotiations, 
Lord Curzon sent a sharp note to Egypt, whereupon the 
Cabinet resigned and as no other could be found to take 
its place, the position of British officials, obliged as they 
were to carry on with an Egyptian staff in a state of sullen- 
ness, almost amounting to passive resistance, and in an 
atmosphere of riots, strikes and murders, became more and 
more embarrassing. ‘The four British Advisers,* thereupon 
addressed a joint note to the High Commissioner pointing 
out that, as the work of the British officials was entirely 
advisory, inspectorial or technical, it had become almost 
impossible to ensure the working of the government 
machine. A deadlock had been reached. The Advisers 
were then responsible for the government ; but without the 
co-operation of the Egyptians they found their task 
increasingly difficult. The Egyptians were not inclined to 


* British Advisers responsible to the British Government were attached 
to the Departments of Finance, the Interior, Justice, and Education. 
There are now only two Advisers (Finance and Justice). Their function 
is, (1) to see that foreigners do not suffer, (2) liaison, (3) advice, 
though there is no longer an obligation to take it. 
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co-operate ; finally, as has been said above, it was a 
certainty that there was no Egyptian statesman in existence 
who would sign any agreement that England could offer. 
There were only two alternatives, either to depend upon 
force, or to issue a unilateral declaration making it clear 
what we were prepared to concede. A temporary solution 
of the problem could unquestionably have been secured by 
a couple of years of shooting, but such a course would have 
been repugnant to British principles. It would certainly 
have been repulsive to Lord Allenby, who had already seen 
too much of the horrors of war, and to the civilians who, 
after long years of service, had formed ties of friendship 
with the very people who would suffer most, and who could 
sympathise with and understand, if not entirely share, their 
point of view. If such a policy were to be adopted, they 
felt that they would have respectfully to ask His Majesty’s 
Government to find other officers to carry it out. In face 
of the attitude of the British Press, the decision was a 
difficult one for the British Cabinet, but after a personal 


discussion between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Allenby, 
Great Britain on February 28 made the following declaration: 


(1) The British Protectorate over Egypt is terminated, and Egypt 
is declared to be an independent sovereign State. 


(z) So soon as the Government of His Highness shall pass an 
Act of Indemnity with application to all inhabitants of Egypt, 
martial law as proclaimed on November 2, 1914, shall be with- 
drawn. 

(3) The following matters are absolutely reserved to the discre- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government until such time as it may be 
possible by free discussion and friendly accommodation on both 
sides to conclude agreements in regard thereto between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of Egypt :— 

(a) The security of the communications of the British Empire 
in Egypt. 

(b) The defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression or inter- 
ference, direct or indirect. 

(c) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the pro- 
tection of minorities. 


(d) The Sudan. 
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Pending the conclusion of such agreements the status quo in all 
these matters shall remain intact. 


It was, in fact, the Milner policy, in so far as that policy 
could be carried out without a treaty of alliance. The 
Sultanate went with the protectorate, and Egypt was 
declared a kingdom, under His Majesty King Fuad the 
first. ‘The long-drawn crisis was solved and a Cabinet was 
formed under Abdel Khalek Pasha Sarwat. 

For nearly two years, however, the experiment in self- 
government could hardly be said to have begun. Martial 
law continued until, more than a year later, an Egyptian 
Government consented to introduce an Act of Indemnity 
to safeguard from reprisals officials who during the past nine 
years had acted under the proclamations of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. A law was also passed* permitting 
any foreign official in the government service to retire 
either of his own accord or at the instance of the Egyptian 
Government at any time during three years com- 
mencing from April 1, 1924, without loss of pension and 
with generous compensation for a broken career. The 
first year after the declaration was spent in drafting a 
constitution for the new kingdom, a work on which the 
provisions of the Belgian constitution had a perceptible 
influence. By the autumn of 1923, however, the stage 
was set, and a general election held. The result was, of 
course, an overwhelming victory for the Wafd, and in 
January 1924, Saad Pasha Zaghlul, who had been allowed 
to return to Egypt from exile in April, 1923, took office 
as head of the first Cabinet responsible to an Egyptian 
Parliament. At the end of the ensuing November, how- 
ever, Parliament was dissolved in consequence of the 
Sirdar’s murder and the British ultimatum which followed 
it. A new House was elected a few months later in 1925, 
but it, too, was dissolved on the very day of the State 
opening by the King. No further attempt at elections 


* Law 28 of 1923. 
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was made till the spring of 1926, when a Chamber with an 
overwhelming majority for the Wafd and Zaghlul was 
once more returned. This Parliament is still in being 
and, in spite of recent friction, it is to be hoped that it may 
avoid its predecessors’ mishaps, and that Egypt with these 
initial experiences to guide her will prove to be at last 
safely launched on a career of stable constitutional govern- 
ment. 


II. Tue Worxinc or SeitF-GovERNMENT 


IX years have now elapsed since the Declaration. 
What conclusions, then, can be formed with regard 

to the capacity of Egypt to govern herself? Before 
attempting to answer this question, it is only fair to 
mention the exceptional conditions which prevailed 
at the start. The pessimists may happily turn out to 
be wrong, but it must be admitted that they had some- 
thing to go upon. The administration that Egypt took 
over was anything but an efficient, smooth-running 
machine. Chaos and semi-anarchy had prevailed for three 
years; the Reserve Fund* was completely exhausted in 
1921; the civil service was seriously disorganised as the 
result of a costly, complicated and, as most people would 
now recognise, an unnecessary re-grading of officials, 
which was only partially completed. The disorganisation 
was accentuated by the departure of many of the senior 
British officials after 1922, and in 1924 many more 
of all categories left under the provisions of Law 28. 
This wholesale evacuation was not the result of any settled 
scheme, but more often than not prompted by the desire 
of the individual to make a fresh start elsewhere. It was 
certainly calculated to shake the best organised of civil 
services to its foundations. In Egypt the effect seemed 
likely to prove disastrous, more particularly as the first 


* A reserve fund has to be built up out of surpluses because 
of the restriction of taxation as a result of the capitulations. See page 494. 
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Zaghlul Cabinet was largely composed of men without 
any experience in administration. ‘To make things worse, 
there were hordes of office seekers with social or political 
claims which had to be met, and feeling between the 
different political parties was intensely bitter. Successive 
Cabinets ejected their political opponents from office, or 
relegated them toa life of leisured but salaried ease, just as 
they were beginning to settle down in their jobs, their work 
being handed over to newcomers whose sympathies were 
of the right complexion. As a result, not only was the 
government service over-staffed, but work was hampered, 
and continuity of procedure rendered impossible. 

Fortunately party passions have now died down. For 
the last two years a well-trained and permanent civil 
service has been recognised as essential, and much good 
work has been done. The Reserve Fund, which had dis- 
appeared in 1921, is to-day, after finding some {E6,500,000 
out of revenue for the compensation of foreign officials and 
the large increase in pension charges which their premature 
retirement entailed, only just short of {£E37,000,000%*, 
a figure amply sufficient to meet the cost of all public 
utility works that are likely to be required for the next 
10 or 15 years. It is true that this sum does not entirely 
represent real saving. Year after year the budget has 
come before the Chamber long after the opening of the 
financial year, and the departments have in consequence 
failed to get their credits in time to spend them all in the 
curtailed year. Nevertheless both the Ministry of Finance 
and the Financial Commission of Parliament may be said 
to have managed their funds with great prudence, and it 
is a significant fact that Egyptian Unified Four per cents. 
stand at this moment at 89. ‘Taxes are being regularly 
and efficiently collected, and the customs administration, 
the largest of the revenue-earning departments, produces 
its eleven millions of receipts smoothly and without friction. 
Railways, telegraphs and post office are working with admir- 


* An Egyptian pound is £1 os. 6}d. 
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able precision and run at a profit; roads have been opened 
all over the country, so much so, indeed, that the motor 
car is already seriously affecting railway receipts ; 
public health, if one may judge from results, appears to 
be satisfactorily looked after, and attention is being paid 
to infant welfare; schools have been opened in large 
numbers and an Egyptian university, which was started 
on somewhat ill-conceived lines, is now settling down to 
serious work. The Government is also maintaining several 
hundred students in Europe, principally in England, where 
they are being trained for various technical departments in 
which there is still a lack of competent Egyptians. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has a large staff of experts, and 
after being the Cinderella of Ministries is rapidly taking 
the important place that it deserves in a predominantly 
agricultural country. The technical side, e.g., the Irri- 
gation and the Survey departments, suffered more by the 
loss of so many British officials, but it has not broken down 
and may be expected gradually to improve. The feeling 
of hostility to foreign officials, engendered by the unpopular 
Law 28, has died down, and there is no longer any 
hesitation in engaging them for work which requires their 
help. Opinions differ about justice and public security. 
Their importance, however, is such as to require more 
detailed notice, and we will return to them later. Enough 
has been said to show that Egypt has made a promising 
start in self-government. Many mistakes have been made, 
and some of them have been serious, but experience is a 
great teacher when it is coupled with responsibility. 


III. Poxitican Events UNDER THE PARLIAMENTARY REGIME 


HE first Parliament met in January 1924. One of its 
initial tasks was to decide which of the laws promul- 
gated under martial law were to continue in force. None 
were:'actually modified. The budget, a legacy from the 
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previous Cabinet, was sharply criticised, but having already 
been approved by the Parliamentary Finance Committee, it 
was passed without substantial alteration. A lacuna was, 
however, revealed in the constitution. A private member, 
without any warning, proposed a credit of {E100,000, which 
was voted, none of the Ministers saying a word. The 
money was never actually spent, but if ever the constitution 
is amended, Cabinet responsibility for expenditure will 
have to be more clearly defined. The most striking feature 
of the new Parliament was its hostility to the civil service. 
Not content with proposals to reduce emoluments, delay 
increases in pay and promotion, and curtail leave, members 
launched out upon unfounded or exaggerated charges 
against individuals. All this had deplorable results upon 
the morale of the service. The charges made attained 
wide publicity, but the result of subsequent investigations, 
though favourable to the person accused, did not always 
counteract the impression left on the public. Officials 
became less and less inclined to undertake responsibility 
and the whole machinery of government has been clogged 
by the appointment of innumerable and generally un- 
necessary committees. 

Relations with the British Government remained com- 
paratively calm and there were hopes that an agreement 
about the four reserved points might be possible. Zaghlul 
Pasha left for London in the summer with the ostensible 
object of negotiating with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, but 
the latter found him quite intractable. During his absence 
trouble broke out in the Sudan. A Sudanese battalion, 
led astray by an Egyptian society known as the White 
Flag, mutinied in Khartoum, and the situation was for a 
short time disquieting. Then Zaghlul upon his return in 
Ociober capitulated to the extreme wing of the Wafd and 
two of its most notorious members were given office. 
One of them, as Minister of Education, was brought into 
direct touch with the inflammable student element ; the 
other, as Under-Secretary of State for the Interior, obtained 
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control of the police, which received orders to abstain 
from interference in “‘ demonstrations,” as organised riots 
were politely termed. ‘Things came to a head in November 
with the assassination of Sir Lee Stack, the Governor- 
General of the Sudan and Sirdar of the Egyptian army, in 
one of the principal streets of Cairo in broad daylight. 
It is unlikely that Zaghlul had any knowledge of this 
affair—it would have been too ruinous for his own reputa- 
tion and policy—but the tragedy was a direct result of his 
complaisance towards the left wing of his party, and upon 
the receipt of a stern ultimatum from Great Britain he 
resigned. His successor, Ahmad Ziwar Pasha, who showed 
great pluck in accepting office, advised the King to dissolve 
Parliament, and Egypt found herself once more under the 
government of a Cabinet d Affaires. But the most impor- 
tant consequence of this murder was the expulsion of 
the Egyptian army from the Sudan, and the creation of a 
Sudan Defence Force, which swore fealty to the Governor- 
General instead of to the King of Egypt. The Egyptian 
flag still flies by the side of the Union Jack, but the Con- 
dominium established in 1899 has for all practical purposes 
apparently come to an end. 

Until the murder of the Sirdar the hope seemed to be 
justified that, now that Egypt had a government of her own, 
political assassination was a thing of the past. An airman 
was, it is true, murdered at Heliopolis in 1924, and an 
attempt was made on the life of Zaghlul himself as he was 
leaving for England, but both proved to be the work of 
lunatics. This improvement was probably due to the 
discovery and execution of the murder gang, a small society, 
as it proved, so secret in character that the members them- 
selves did not know all their fellow members, and scarcely 
any of them were aware who was the guiding spirit in the 
background. The mass of the Egyptians knew as little 
about the authors of these atrocities as the British authorities 
themselves. In gauging the state of public security to-day 
these political crimes should not be over-stressed. Life 
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seems fairly normal in the big towns, and in the provinces 
neither foreign residents nor motorists show any signs of 
anxiety. Recent statistics published by the Government 
show indeed that crime is slightly on the increase, though 
it has not yet reached the figures for 1921 and 1922. It 
is, however, difficult to say what relation such statistics 
bear to unreported or undetected crimes. A growth in 
the number of cases dealt with might merely indicate 
more efficient police work. In an interesting report by 
E] Keissy Pasha, Director-General of Public Security, the 
view is, however, taken that crime has really gone up in 
1927 and the increase is attributed in large degree to the 
economic depression caused by the low price of cotton. 
At any rate it is a healthy sign that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment should make no attempt to conceal the facts. 

The Cabinet of Ziwar Pasha spent their first few months 
in trying to stamp out Zaghlulism. They then altered 
the election laws and appealed to the country. On paper 
the results gave them a small majority, but the first vote 
taken in the new House found them in a minority of 46. 
So Parliament was again dissolved on its opening day, and 
no further attempt was made at elections for over twelve 
months, the Cabinet d Affaires remaining on the most 
amicable terms with the British Government. The most 
interesting thing they did was to provide a sum of 
£E750,000 for the Sudan Defence Force in the budget. 
This was intended as an outward sign that the events of 
1924 had not done away with the Condominium—Egypt 
was continuing as before to pay for the defence of the 
Sudan. The following year, when Parliament re-assembled, 
Zaghlul Pasha expressed his approval of this attitude and 
the credit was again inserted in the budget. 

In the spring of 1926 there was a strong clamour for 
fresh elections. Many people were against such a step on 
account of the danger that might attend another Wafd 
victory. Government without Parliament was assuredly 
easier and there was a strong temptation to continue on 
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the flowery path. Lord Lloyd, with statesmanlike fore- 


sight, strongly supported a resumption of constitutional 
life, and elections were held, this time under a third 
electoral law that had been passed by the first Parliament 
during the premiership of Zaghlul Pasha. It could hardly, 
however, be looked upon as a contest, as the different 
parties agreed beforehand how the seats should be allotted, 
thereby avoiding the bitterness aroused by previous elec- 
tions. The majority was, of course, overwhelmingly 
Wafdist, but a coalition was formed with the Constitutional 
Liberals who were promised a certain number of seats in 
the new Cabinet. 

In connection with these elections mention must be 
made of a trial which had been dragging on for weeks before 
the Cairo Assize Court. A number of Egyptians, among 
them two prominent members of the extreme left of the 
Wafd, were accused of having instigated the Sirdar’s 
murder. So far as one could judge from the Press, public 
opinion expected a verdict of guilty. When, however, the 
President of the Court, Judge Kershaw, read out the 
judgment (in Egypt there are no minority judgments) all 
the accused with one exception, a politically unimportant 
individual who had confessed his guilt, wereacquitted. Then 
followed a sensational event. Judge Kershaw immediately 
sent in his resignation on the grounds that the verdict was 
directly contrary to the evidence. There was, of course, 
never any question of a re-trial, but the British Government 
at once announced that they could not accept the verdict, 
meaning thereby merely that they did not consider the 
Wafd absolved from complicity. Judge Kershaw’s two 
Egyptian colleagues were freely accused in British circles 
of having been influenced by politics or terrorism. This 
may be true—certainly the latter supposition is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility—but in view of the 
previous record of these particular judges it is only fair to 
point out that their decision, even if a mistaken one, may 
quite conceivably have been honestly arrived at. All 
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depended on whether the evidence of the police could be 
believed. To the Englishman its very discrepancies were 
a proof that it was not fabricated, to the Egyptian they 
were a ground for suspicion. Even in Europe police 
evidence in a certain type of case has sometimes left 
an uncomfortable feeling in the public mind ; in the East 
a sceptical attitude is almost innate. It may well be, too, 
that the two judges felt that the case had been worked up 
while the bitterest political enemies of the accused were in 
power. Nothing is now likely to change the view of either 
side, but the incident has an importance of its own, partly 
because of its effect on people’s tempers just at the time 
of the elections, which once more gave the Wafd a crushing 
majority, and partly because it has given rise to a belief 
that the standard of the Egyptian Courts has been definitely 
lowered. This is, however, hardly a fair conclusion, as no 
other instance can be cited in which there is a suspicion of 
outside influences having swayed judges. Certainly the 
Egyptians themselves—and in the Native Courts they are 
the only ones who stand to lose—have not lost confidence 
in the administration of justice. 

It looked for a time as if the atmosphere created by this 
trial might produce a serious crisis. It was intimated to 
Zaghlul Pasha that under the circumstances Great Britain 
could not approve of his forming a Cabinet. His age and 
the state of his health made it in any case doubtful if he 
really wished to undertake such an arduous task, but 
Opposition in a matter which he considered as purely 
domestic hardened his heart. His own followers, however, 
pointed out the risk of insistence leading to another 
dissolution, or even to the withdrawal of the constitution. 
He therefore yielded and at his suggestion the King sent 
for Adly Pasha, a Constitutional Liberal, who formed a 
Cabinet, Zaghlu] himself becoming President of the 
Chamber. From that moment to the end of his life, some 
fourteen months later, he gave a loyal and cordial support 
to the new Prime Minister and his successor Sarwat Pasha. 
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His management of the Chamber, too, was admirable, a 
result no doubt due to the authority which he enjoyed, but 
even more to his use of a happy gift of humour which 
enabled him to close many an awkward situation with a 
jest. Nevertheless, Adly had by no means an easy time. 
Throughout the winter there were worrying negotiations, 
both with the British and his own colleagues about the 
interpretation of the four reserved points, and the spring of 
1927 found hima tired man. His courtesy and ability had 
guided his country through dangerous shoals, but the last 
straw came with a depreciatory remark in the Chamber 
about his services. He resigned, and in spite of great 
pressure from all political parties, he retired into private 
life, Sarwat Pasha taking his place. It was not many 
weeks, however, before another serious crisis loomed up, 
this time the bones of contention being the vacant Sirdar- 
ship, the office of Inspector-General, and other questions 
connected with the Egyptian army. Disagreement was 
profound, but fortunately a further exchange of notes was 
postponed for the moment by the Bairam feast. ‘Time was 
gained for second thoughts. The result was an offer from 
the Egyptian Government which the British accepted, and 
a happy compromise was reached, both sides receding to 
some extent from their original positions. 

Then came King Fuad’s official visit to England and a 
most able ambassador His Majesty proved to be, winning 
golden opinions everywhere. He was able, as he laughingly 
put it, to show the people of England that Egypt had 
emerged from a state of complete savagery. Sarwat Pasha, 
who accompanied the King, took advantage of the cordial 
atmosphere to open conversations about the four reserved 
points. The negotiations were kept secret for some eight 
months, at the end of which the British Government 
offered Egypt a treaty of alliance. This treaty went, it 
appeared, far beyond anything that England had ever 
agreed to in the past. The British army was to remain 
where it was for ten years, after which the Council of the 
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League of Nations was to decide where it should be 
stationed, and a right of further appeal every five years 
was to be given to Egypt ; the British Government bound 
itself to use its influence to get the Capitulations modified 
and to secure the admission of Egypt to the League: 
Egypt was not to adopt an attitude abroad incompatible 
with the alliance, or to conclude any agreement with a 
foreign Power prejudicial to British interests ; in the event 
of her being involved in war Great Britain was to come to 
her aid, and in the event of Great Britain being at war, 
even though the rights and interests of Egypt were not 
affected, Egyptian ports, aerodromes and means of com- 
munication were to be put at her disposal. Finally, all 
differences of opinion over interpretation were to be settled 
by the League. Two annexes provided among other 
things for the maintenance of the Financial and Judicial 
Advisers, and of the British personnel in the Egyptian 
army, police, and public security departments. ‘There 
were safeguards too with regard to the training of the 
Egyptian army and the employment of foreign officials. 

The proposed modification of the Capitulatory régime 
calls for a word of its own. At present it is impossible to 
raise new forms of revenue, because no fresh tax can be 
imposed on foreigners without the consent of all the 
Powers, and the Government is naturally unwilling to place 
burdens on Egyptians from which wealthy foreign com- 
panies and residents would be exempt. A case which 
occurred last year shows that the Capitulations are equally 
embarrassing and illogical on the judicial side. A murder 
was committed in Cairo by a Greek, an Italian, and an 
Egyptian. The two former had to be tried before their 
respective consuls, and had the right to appeal to Athens 
and Ancona; the Egyptian, of course, came before the 
Egyptian Courts. With so many Courts it is easy to 
imagine the difficulty of producing the requisite evidence. 
The penalty for the crime is itself different; the Italian 
law does not allow capital punishment. In the event 
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the Egyptian had been tried and executed before the 
foreign Courts had finished. The extension of the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts to criminal matters has 
long been under consideration. Certainly this or some 
other solution of the existing anomaly has long been 
overdue. 

Sarwat’s Cabinet rejected the treaty, and Sarwat 
thereupon tendered his resignation. Before it was accepted 
the British Government on March 4 sent Egypt a warning 
against the passing of any legislation which might endanger 
foreign interests or security. ‘The reference was to a Bill 
for regulating public assemblies which at the time only 
required a single sitting of the Senate to complete the 
necessary procedure before it became law. The grounds 
of objection were that it would discourage the police and 
increase the risk of disorder. In such cases there are 
obvious advantages in objecting early, before publicity 
has been attained. In this one a formal protest was, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain explained, delayed in the hope that 
the negotiations would result in a treaty which would 
give rise to a new spirit and lighten our responsibilities to 
foreigners; he had, moreover, wired on January 2 to 
instruct Lord Lloyd to remonstrate privately with Sarwat. 
The Bill had, however, then already been before the 
Chamber since December 20, and its final stage in the House 
was actually completed on January 3. When the note of 
March 4 arrived, Sarwat who was still in office merely 
acknowledged its reception, and it was left to Nahas Pasha, 
who some days later formed a Cabinet, to send an answer. 
The new Prime Minister protested against it as an inter- 
ference in Egyptian internal affairs which would, he said, 
paralyse the right of Parliament to legislate. The British 
Cabinet in reply reaffirmed the Declaration of 1922, and 
as the Bill was not withdrawn, issued an ultimatum, upon 
which an assurance was given that the Bill would not be 
proceeded with this session, and the crisis was averted. 
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IV. ConcLusion 


FTER sincere attempts at a settlement, then, the two 

countries are once more back in the old unsatisfactory 
position, with the prospect of a series of periodic crises 
over the interpretation of the four reserved points. But 
it must not be imagined that the rejection of the treaty 
was the work of extremists. Egyptian opinion was 
unanimous. As one prominent Egyptian, a man who has 
long ceased to mix in politics, but whose views on most 
topics are considered eminently sane, put it: 


We could not possibly legalise the position of the British troops 
in Cairo and Alexandria, as by this treaty we should have done. 
But the whole spirit of it seems to defeat its own object. No 
treaty of friendship and alliance is worth signing unless there is 
mutual confidence. This particular treaty is so hedged in with 
restrictions and servitudes that indicate a complete distrust of 
Egypt, that it resembles nothing more than a treaty imposed on a 
conquered country. Is there a real need for these suspicions and 
for these restrictions? Cannot British statesmen see that the 
interests of Egypt are vitally bound up in the loyal observance of a 
treaty with Great Britain ? What possible Egyptian interest could 
be served by intriguing against her ally? She would merely expose 
herself, in case of success, almost to the certainty of subjection to 
another Power. We realise absolutely the vital necessity for England 
to protect her communications in Egypt. But by these communica- 
tions we understand the Suez Canal. There is too often a tendency 
to extend the meaning of the words to include Egyptian railways, 
posts, telegraphs, telephones, and I do not know what else. Is this 
fair? Against whom is the army in Cairo supposed to protect the 
Canal? Can it be against anyone but your ally, Egypt ? At least 
to the end of the nineteenth century the speeches of your statesmen 
promising evacuation do not leave the impression that an army 
was necessary then for the safety of the Canal. Has your occu- 
pation of Palestine weakened your position ? As regards the défence 
of foreigners, your fears seem equally uncalled for. There is no 
hostility to foreigners in Egypt, and I may add no hostility to 
Englishmen. If we were responsible for their safety, I feel certain 
that for their own prestige any Egyptian Government would keep 
the British police in the cities, but we do not like it imposed on us 
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in a treaty. You can see for yourself that in other branches of the 
service Englishmen are constantly being engaged without hesitation. 
As for the riots of recent years, in which sometimes foreigners have 
unfortunately suffered damage, we may reply that we do not anti- 
cipate such riots, which have invariably been the result of some 
provocation on the part of the British Government. As for the 
defence of Egypt from foreign aggression, we are only too fortunate 
that England undertakes it, but does it necessitate an army in Cairo ? 
I feel sure that a little confidence in Egypt would repay you a 
hundred-fold, and that, in fact, any Egyptian Prime Minister would 
more gladly pay attention to your advice and wishes when he could 
explain that Egypt’s interests were identical with England’s, and 
he had no fear of being branded as an anti-patriot and the tool of 
the Residency. 


These words are, perhaps, too optimistic, but they 
give food for thought. The British Government cannot 
gamble with the safety of the Empire, and in declaring a 
Monroe doctrine over Egypt it clearly assumed moral 
obligations towards foreign residents which cannot 
lightly be foregone. It should not, however, overlook the 
fact that Egypt is not stationary, but progressing. Risks 
that may seem too great to take at the moment may well 
prove to be perfectly legitimate to-morrow. The door 
to settlement should not be looked upon as_ barred. 
Egypt, on her side, should realise that unstable govern- 
ment will prove the greatest obstacle to the trans- 
formation of her present limited independence into one 
that is genuine and complete. Her aim for the future 
should be so to order her household that public security 
will be beyond question. Foreigners, and Great Britain 
which is responsible for their protection, will then feel 
no qualms about entrusting their lives and their fortunes 
to the care of an Egyptian Government. 





/ 


/ THE AFRICAN LABOUR PROBLEM 


I. Tue Importance oF AFRICA 


1 pegged in the twentieth century is more remark- 
able than the economic development of Africa. 
To the pioneers and administrators of the Victorian era, 
the notion of systematically exploiting its resources had 
hardly dawned and would not have been admitted as a 
conscious motive of conquest. Even old-established 
colonies like West Africa were regarded as a national 
burden rather than a source of national wealth, so much 
so that their total abandonment was seriously proposed 
by a Parliamentary Committee in 1865. It is unnecessary 
to trace the causes which have entirely changed the British 
view of the material value of African colonisation—and 
incidentally the view of every other colonial Power. By 
now it is the generally accepted creed that the economic 
future of the Empire largely lies in the realisation of its 
untapped riches, and elaborate machinery has been 
set up for translating this creed into practice in the form 
of the Empire Marketing Board, the Empire Cotton- 
growing Association, and similar official and unofficial 
institutions. That the modern policy of fostering inter- 
Imperial trade has been successful is clear enough from our 
commercial statistics. Great Britain has become far 
more dependent on the Empire for both her imports and 
exports than at any previous period. Whereas the propor- 
tion of her exports to the Dominions and colonies only 


averaged 34°75 per cent. for the years 1904-1913, by 1925 
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it had risen to 40°2 per cent.* In this movement no por- 
tion of the Empire has played quite so remarkable a réle as 
its African portions, and, in particular, the African colonies 
and protectorates, as may be seen at a glance from the sub- 
joined table, showing, in round figures, the value of 
imports and exports between the United Kingdom and 
different parts of the Empire mentioned in the left-hand 
column. 


1900. 1923. Per cent. 


£ £ increase. 


India .. és -» 71,321,000 


Australia 
Canada 


New Zealand 


South Africa 


532902,000 


30,869,000 
17,863,000 


170,725,000 


- 120,369,000 


105,810,000 
59,856,000 


139 
123 
243 
235 


37,666,000F 


88,577,000 135 


211,621,000 545,337,000 158 

Asiatic possessions 
(excluding Hong Kong) 

African possessions { 


West Indies 


18,779,000 41,426,000 118 
5,687,000 


oa 44,954,000 700 
4,088,000 


9,502,000 132 





28,554,000 95,882,000 235 
These figures do not need any lengthy commentary. 
They show that in the first 23 years of the century 
the trade of the African possessions with the mother- 
country increased in a far greater measure than that 
of any other division of the Empire, and that South 
Africa made a very respectable showing alongside the other 
Dominions. When every possible allowance and qualifi- 
cation have been admitted, the certainty remains that the 
commerce of its African territories has assumed a place 
in the British economic world which the most ardent im- 


* Excluding exports to the Irish Free State (Jmperiai Economic Com- 
mittee. Eighth Report. Appendix 1). 

t i.e., Cape of Good Hope and Natal. The year 1899 is taken in this 
case because 1900 was an abnormal year owing to the war. 

t i.e., Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya and Uganda, 
Zanzibar, Sudan, St. Helena, and West African possessions. 
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perialist in his most expansive moments would not have | 


predicted 30 years ago. Moreover, there is every reason 
to suppose that their importance, both as markets and as 
sources of supply, is capable of being immensely enhanced 
in the future. The riches of Africa, both mineral and 
agricultural, are still largely untouched. The extent of its 
territory is enormous, and much of it even now is economi- 


cally unexplored. As the scale of modern industry con- | 
stantly expands, the demand for mineral and vegetable | 


products is bound to grow in a geometrical ratio. As the 
upward curve of the world’s population shows no sign of 
flattening out substantially, the pressure on its existing 
food supply will be an unfailing stimulus to fresh agricultural 
enterprise, until the day on which Sir Alfred Mond and 
Mr. J. B. S. Haldane put the farmer out of business by con- 
ferring on a grateful humanity the synthetic sheaf and the 
laboratorial lamb. 

Africa is, in fact, becoming more and more indispensable 
to the rest of the world. What is happening in its British 
territories is being paralleled in the French and Belgian 
colonies, and but for want of capital would be happening 
likewise in the Portuguese possessions. But there is one 
condition upon which the whole of its future development 
must entirely depend—the solution of its labour problem. 
Practically the whole of its growing wealth has been produced 
by native labour. No doubt the initiative, the capital, 
the organisation, the directing supervision have all been 
furnished by the white man ; but if it is true that without 
him the recent expansion could and would never have 
taken place, it is not less true that for the manual work, 
which has equally made it possible, he has been bound to 
rely on the black races. ‘There is no precise precedent for 
this alliance in economic enterprise of two races so far 
removed from each other in outlook, mental equipment, 
and status in the hierarchy of civilisation. By its success 
or failure the economic destiny of Africa must be finally 
determined. The short experience already acquired has 
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illustrated some of the problems and difficulties which 
beset this strange collaboration. The purport of this 
article is to draw attention to some of them and to inquire 
what deductions for the future they seem to suggest in 
the light of ordinary economic principles. 


II. Brack anp WuHuitTeE 


N order to obtain a correct perspective, it is necessary 

to draw a clear distinction between the colonies of 
settlement and the colonies in which the white man for 
climatic reasons can never hope to make his home. The 
latter comprise the West African group and the low-lying 
portions of the central and East African territories. In 
those regions the labour problem is comparatively simple ; 
the native holds the entire field. All the work, skilled 
and unskilled, is for him to do, if he can and will. There 
is every incentive to teach him all the trades, to widen 
his economic outlook, and to stimulate his economic am- 
bitions. The locomotives and motor vehicles are there 
for him to drive as soon as he can learn to drive them, 
There is nothing to prevent his becoming a mechanic or 
a carpenter, a printer or a bricklayer, earning all the wages 
that his labour represents, because there is no white man 
to do the job. It used to be supposed that the negro 
was radically and incurably lazy, and that he could only 
be made to work as a slave or under a régime of forced 
labour. Experience has gradually proved that all forms 
of compulsion are profoundly uneconomic, and that the 
wastage of life and effort which inevitably accompany them 
may even make serious inroads on the supply of labour, 
which is by no means superabundant for present and 
future needs. Hence, the previous view of the native has 
undergone a complete revolution. Instead of being re- 
garded as a chattel with a pair of hands and a back to be 
used as long as he lasts, it is now realised that he has to 
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be well fed, medically cared for, and even educated, if he | 
is to be made a really productive unit. It has been further 
discovered that, when brought into contact with civilisation, | 
he quickly acquires fresh needs which make him susceptible 
to the ordinary economic incentives, and, finally, that he 
is remarkably teachable and quick to profit by instruction. 
In other words, the notion of developing and protecting | 
the native, which in the nineteenth century was often | 
treated as laudably humanitarian, but wholly unpractical, | 
is now being recognised as the key to the economic pros- | 
perity of West Africa. Yet another unexpected fact has | 
been brought to light, namely, that it is possible to make | 
a hard-working and successful peasant proprietor out of | 
a man whose father was a half-starved, idle savage. At | 
the present time, he is actually producing a large proportion 
of the world’s cocoa supply from his own land by his own 
efforts. The transition from mere subsistence farming 
to commercial agriculture is revolutionary, but, under wise 
direction and supervision, it is steadily being accomplished | 
in West Africa. It could not have been done without | 
government initiative and control at every stage, but | 
the point worth noticing is that the West African policy 
carried out by Lord Lugard and his successors has proved | 
that the native can be converted into an agricultural and | 
industrial producer, exercising his own skill for his own 
benefit. Though he is still in an elementary stage, the 
idea that he is economically impotent, an unproductive 
animal incapable of ever rising above the status of an | 
unintelligent hewer of wood and drawer of water, has been | 
definitely disproved by West African experience. 

Bearing this important fact in mind, we may now turn | 
to the much more difficult and complicated problem of 
the economic co-operation of black and white in countries 
where the climate permits the latter to settle and to rear 
children. In addition to the whole of the Union of South 
Africa, these regions are believed to comprise all the 
highland districts of the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Tan- 
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ganyika, Kenya, and Uganda, though they have not yet 
been settled long enough to determine whether their 
climate is really not injurious to the white stock. As yet 
they contain only a few thousand white inhabitants, less 
than 64,000 altogether, as against a total black population 
of nearly 13 millions, a proportion of about 1 to 203. 
The Union, on the other hand, comprises 1,500,000 
Europeans as against about 5,400,000 natives, a proportion 
of nearly 1 to 33. It is generally assumed that the new 
colonies will follow the path of the Dominion, that their 
white population will constantly increase, until they become 
in fact what some of them already claim to be—white 
man’s countries. The much longer experience of South 
Africa in the co-operation of Europeans and natives in 
the economic sphere is, therefore, of great importance and 
significance as elucidating the problems which other 
territories habitable by white men will be called upon to 
solve. 

It will at once be evident that the proportion between 
the two races is a vital factor in the labour problem. 
Where, as in Southern Rhodesia or Kenya, the great bulk 
of the white settlers are farmers, officials, and professional 
men, the division of functions between the races is natural 
and apparently simple. The wage-earners are nearly all 
black, the entrepreneurs and administrators are all white. 
In a country like South Africa, however, this clear demarca- 
tion no longer exists. There is already a considerable 
white wage-earning class, so that the horizontal line of 
division has to be drawn at a lower point in the social and 
industrial scale. At first sight, it might seem feasible and 
satisfactory to draw it below the ranks of skilled labour, 
allotting all work requiring craftsmanship, intelligence, and 
initiative to the white worker, and the automatic, manual 
tasks of all kinds to the native. In point of fact this is 
the theory of the racial division of labour which has hitherto 
prevailed. It derived additional force from the inherited 
attitude of the Europeans towards the races which were 
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once their slaves. They were regarded as intended to 
perform all menial tasks, and menial tasks only, and as 
permanently debarred from equality with the white man, 
either economically or socially or politically. As the 
Indigency Commission put it 20 years ago, “the 
system of slavery has simply given way to the system of 
caste.” ‘The system is, however, rapidly breaking down. 
The theory no longer fits the facts, and it is this growing 
discrepancy between traditional belief and urgent realities 
which is threatening to revolutionise the structure of the 
South African community. 

Three main causes may be discerned as tending to 
obliterate the traditional economic boundaries between 
black and white: First, the growth of the “ poor white ” 
class; secondly, the insufficiency of the native lands for 
a growing population; thirdly, the rising capacity and 
ambition of the native himself. As each of these factors 
may become operative in other parts of Africa, it may be 
useful very briefly to examine each of them in turn. 

The problem of the “ poor white ” has long haunted 
the South African statesman and administrator. It is not 
necessary here to go into the peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with the system of land tenure or the backwardness 
of the back-veld population, which are important factors 
in it. Though they have aggravated the situation, they 
are removable by closer settlement and better education. 
These remedies, however, will not by themselves suffice 
to eradicate the evil altogether. In any community there 
must always be a proportion of men and women who are 
below the average in intelligence, energy, and working 
capacity. Some of these form the irreclaimable substratum 
in every society, but the great majority are able to earn 
a living by performing the less skilled and less remunerative 
kinds of labour. In South Africa this is not the case. 
These humbler occupations have been practically barred 
to the poor European by the sentiment that they are 
“kaffir’s work.” Ordinary manual labour is beneath the 
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dignity of the white man, because it reduces him to the 
level of the native and is rewarded by a wage which pre- 
cludes him from maintaining a “civilised ” standard of 
life. The logical conclusion would be that the son of 
a white artisan must always be at least an artisan or 
something better, irrespective of his capabilities, with the 
corollary that the son of a native labourer can never rise 
above the ranks of the unskilled, however great his abilities. 
Towards the maintenance of this static division of society 
the efforts of the white workers in South Africa have been 
largely directed, both through trade union and political 
action. It was the fear of native encroachment on the 
higher paid jobs in the mines which inspired the “ Colour 
Bar ” Act. It was the same fear which led to the exclusion, 
of natives from apprenticeship in all skilled trades, and 
which resists their representation on Joint Industrial 
Councils. It is a human fear enough, and not without 
solid grounds; its basis is both economic and social. 
On the one hand, if it is true, as the Economic and Wage 
Commission found, that the high European wage is con- 
ditioned by a low native wage, any improvement in the 
latter is likely to be at the expense of the European standard 
of living. Similarly, if the white man becomes an un- 
skilled labourer, his social superiority over the black race, 
to which he clings the more forlornly as he sinks in the 
social scale, is gravely menaced. ‘There is a fierce reluct- 
ance on the part of the European worker to admit the 
idea of any present or future equality, whether economic or 
social, between himself and the native. Hence, he still 
attempts to buttress the crumbling barriers which have 
hitherto divided the skilled white worker from the labouring 
kaffir. 

But the laws of heredity and of supply and demand do 
not permit the ultimate maintenance of artificial dis- 
tinctions. In fact, they are already beginning to lose their 
sharpness. It is reckoned that there are some 120,000 or 
more “ poor whites ” at the present time—nearly one- 
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tenth of the whole European population. They are mostly 
of rural origin, but the failures of the towns are also con- 
tributing to their number. Unless they are to starve or 
to be maintained at the public expense, there is no alter- 
native to their seeking their livelihood by labouring work, 
which is the only work corresponding to their capacity. 
Already thousands are being so employed by the Govern- 
ment on railway construction, afforestation, and similar 
tasks. Their usual wage is 5s. 6d. a day as compared with 
the native’s 4s. 6d., while some natives are earning con- 
siderably more in the docks and the factories. ‘This means 
that there are already a number of white men whose 
standard of living is definitely below that of the more 
advanced natives. The Economic and Wage Commission 
found that 4 per cent. of the wage group earning {1 20-£240 
a year and more than 25 per cent. of the group earning 
£60-£120 were natives, while less than Io per cent. of the 
£36-£60 group were Europeans. In other words, the hori- 
zontal line between white and black is already being effaced. 
The native has already entered into industrial competition 
with the European with some measure of success, and is be- 
ginning to mount in the economic scale. In South Africa, 
as in West Africa, he is showing himself capable of becom- 
ing a productive unit. 

This tendency is being accelerated by another agrarian 
problem, which is driving the native to seek work in the 
towns and to become a wage-earner competing with the 
white worker. At present about one-eighth of the land 
in South Africa is reserved to the native. Some of the 
reserves, such as Zululand, are still comparatively adequate, 
but Basutoland, Swaziland, and the Transkei are becoming 
progressively overcrowded. As a result, the native is 
obliged to leave his home and to seek work and wages 
outside his own territories. As long as he simply went 
out for a few months on contract and then returned to his 
kraal, no one objected. On the contrary, the farmer and 
the mine-owner who required his labour were quite con- 
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tent that he should be under pressure to offer it. But as 
the reserves became increasingly congested, the native 
who had been in contact with civilised conditions felt less 
tempted to return to them. He tended to settle in the 
towns, to bring his family, and to become a city-dweller. 
As such, his needs were far greater than those of the con- 
tract-labourer intending to go back to the primitive life. 
The latter based his calculations on the knowledge that 
at home food and lodging and clothing cost practically 
nothing, and that, after the age of 45, he could be certain 
of being housed and fed in a communal state of society. 
The urban native, on the other hand, has to earn enough 
to pay rent in his location, to feed himself and his family 
and to buy European clothing. He has got to do that all 
the year round and in addition to make some provison for 
his old-age, if he can. In a word, he perforce acquires a 
more or less European standard of living, which can only 
be maintained on a wage far higher than the “ red- 
blanket ” native expects when he leaves his kraal to serve 
a period in the mines or in a factory. The urban native 
suffers accordingly. His level of remuneration tends, 
perhaps unconsciously, to be fixed not with reference to 
his own needs, but with reference to those of the reserve 
native, whose mode of life differs at least as much from 
his own as does his own from that of the European worker. 
What is the final outcome of this anomaly? Inevitably 
that the urban native is obliged to do any work within his 
reach, whether unskilled or semi-skilled, in order to ensure 
his livelihood, and to do it at almost any wage he can get, 
whether it represents the value of his labour or not. His 
competition with the white worker thus becomes addi- 
tionally “unfair,” because not only is his standard of 
living in any case much lower, but he is driven by economic 
necessity to accept wages which are frequently insufficient 
to maintain even that low standard. The white trade 
unionist asserts, and not without reason, that he is quite 
prepared to accept native competition on anything like 
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equal terms ; but he knows that the latter will always be 
ready to do the same work for far less money. To admit 
him, therefore, into the skilled occupations would simply 
mean the debasement of the standards which trade union 
action has succeeded in securing, with the ultimate 
degradation of the white worker generally. 


III. SecrecaTion anp Cotour Bars 


ONSIDERATIONS like these have had an important 

part in the renewed demand for the “ territorial 
segregation ” of the native. They are reinforced by others 
of a social and ethical character, which point truly enough 
to the ill-effects of rapid urbanisation on native health and 
character. But no one really thinks that segregation of 
any radical kind is practicable, and if it were, very few 
people would really want it. Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it would mean that all domestic service, all street 
cleaning, all dock labour, all labouring work of any kind, 
would have to be taken over by the whites. Apart from 
the fact that they are not sufficiently numerous to under- 
take it, it would be such a departure from the habits of the 
country as to be unthinkable, and would, moreover, involve 
a redistribution of its labour force which would be economic- 
ally unsound. It may indeed be argued that a separatist 
policy would nevertheless be wholly justifiable on the ground 
that the contact with civilisation, which the native acquires 
when he comes to work in the towns, is under any circum- 
stances demoralising and that he should therefore undergo 
a prolonged process of adaptation to European ideas in his 
natural surroundings before being permitted to live under 
urban conditions. This is, in fact, the fundamental 
antinomy which confronts the rulers of every territory in 
which white and black are to be found together. Is 
economic development possible without considerable 
danger to the welfare of the primitive races? Perhaps 
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not, but to accept this view would really imply the with- 
drawal of the white man from Africa altogether. As long 
as he is there, no degree of segregation can ever be entirely 
effective. His subversive ideas are bound to exercise 
their disturbing influence on the native mind. If the 
European departed, the Bantu might relapse into his 
natural condition of savagery, with all its cruelties and 
ignorance. At best his progress would be considerably 
retarded. It may be doubted whether his last state would 
be better than his present state, however unsettling his 
early experiences of civilisation may have been in some 
instances. The real issue, then, is not how to keep the 
native away from the white man, but how to enable them 
to live side by side to their mutual advantage. 

No doubt there is much to be said for a modified segre- 
gation under which the bulk of the native population lives 
in its own territories and is thus enabled to work out its 
own civilisation, to effect the tremendous transition from 
communal to individual agriculture, from feudal to demo- 
cratic society, from barbarism to culture, by slow stages, 
exempt from the revolutionary influences which spring 
from immediate proximity to European life. The success 
which has attended the Transkei system and which is likely 
to attend a similar policy in Southern Rhodesia is strong 
testimony to its wisdom. There are, however, two diffi- 
culties in the way of its universal application. The first 
is that, if the native succeeded in making his own reserves 
capable of supporting him, the incentive which now impels 
him to go out and work would be removed. It is on this 
ground that the allocation of more land to the natives has 
been strenuously opposed by the farmers in more than one 
part of Africa. Of course, it is a purely selfish argument, 
but as the farmer is a voter and the native is not, it carries 
a good deal of weight. Its soundness is, however, open to 
question. If more land were given for the purpose of 
tribal cultivation, the raw native would no doubt stay 
at home as long as it would support him. But where land 
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is given for private occupation, the same result will not 
necessarily follow. A man who has learnt European 
methods of agriculture, has already got his foot on the 
ladder of civilisation. His needs will increase, and if he 
does not go out to work himself, he will probably send his 
sons. Once the civilising process has set in, it will be less 
and less necessary to devise poll-taxes and other induce- 
ments to force the native to work. His own economic 
requirements will make him increasingly anxious to earn 
money with which to satisfy them. Of course, this does 
not mean that a shortage of native labour may not occur in 
the future. On the contrary, it seems exceedingly probable, 
as will be suggested later ; but it will not be due in any 
large measure to the reluctance of the native to leave his 
kraal. 

The second difficulty in the way of general segregation 
is more formidable. It is already too late, certainly in 
the Union and Southern Rhodesia, and probably in most 
parts of Africa. There are many hundreds of thousands 
of natives in South Africa who are already “ detribalised.” 
Those who are working on the farms might be willing to 
return to a reserve, if they were offered land and had 
the means to acquire it; but those who have tasted city 
life will never go back to agricultural pursuits, for which 
most of them are probably quite unfitted. It is impossible 
to resist the assumption of the Economic Commission 
that “ the ultimate destiny of at any rate a majority of the 
native population of South Africa is to be absorbed in and 
assimilated to the economic system which Europeans have 
introduced.” ‘To discover the best method of absorption 
and assimilation is the greatest problem confronting the 
country to-day. 

Thus we are brought to examine the third cause which 
is modifying the economic relation between black and 
white—the growing capacity and ambition of the native 
himself. The experience of West Africa has shown that 
he is capable of learning the arts of agriculture and industry 
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and that with education he very quickly becomes susceptible 
to the ordinary economic motives which impel human 
beings to work. ‘The same phenomenon may be found in 
other parts of Africa. In the Congo the native drives 
locomotives and motor vehicles as he does in Nigeria. He 
is being taught all the trades. In Southern Rhodesia the 
government school at Domboshawa is turning out natives 
after three years’ training, who are not only acquainted 
with modern methods of agriculture, but who are capable 
of building a barn or a house for the white farmer. No 
doubt their work is not so finished as that of the European 
bricklayer or joiner with centuries of tradition behind him, 
but it has the advantage of being infinitely cheaper. The 
pioneer with limited capital is glad enough to get his build- 
ing done by natives earning {10 to {12 a month instead of 
hiring a white man with a scarcity value of {60 a month. 
There is no reason to suppose that the native is less intelli- 
gent and competent in South Africa than elsewhere. The 
success of the training given in the agricultural colleges 
in the Transkei and in the industrial school at Lovedale 
proves the contrary. But he is usually debarred from 
employment in the skilled trades by custom, trade union 
interdict, and in the mines by legislation. It is character- 
istic that the Transvaal Provincial Council recently issued 
an order prohibiting natives from driving motor vehicles 
containing Europeans. As the Court pointed out in 
declaring the order ultra vires, nothing could be more 
artificial. Admittedly natives were capable of driving 
motor-cars without endangering the public. The regu- 
lation was therefore based, not on their incompetence, but 
simply on the colour of their skin. Natives can be found 
in garages who will repair your broken-down car, but they 
may not be called mechanics and are not paid a mechanic’s 
wage. And then there are the mines in which the native, 
unless he is on piece-work, which is exceptional, cannot 
earn much more than 50s. a month with food and lodging 
worth perhaps half as much again, whereas the minimum 
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wage of the white miner is 120s. a weck. If the latter 
alone were skilled, there might be some justification for 
such a marked difference, but in many instances the output 
of a gang depends as much on the knowledge and skill of 
one or two experienced natives as on those of the white 
“shift boss.” ‘This is a fact quite as well known to the 
natives themselves as to the mine managers. Both resent 
the “Colour Bar ” Act from their different standpoints, 
but their resentment confirms the white miner in his 
conviction that legal protection is necessary to him if he 
is to escape being thrown out of employment by the 
substitution of cheaper native labour. He knows that 
the proportion of black to European labour has increased 
from 8 to I to 10 to I in the last twenty years, and naturally 
fears the day when he may be almost ousted altogether. 
The present barrier in the way of native promotion can 
hardly be permanent. As long as the mines pay, the 
existing system will continue, but the time will 
come when the low-grade mines are faced with the alter- 
natives of closing down altogether or of carrying the 
replacement of Europeans by natives still further. 

The trade unions themselves are now beginning to 
recognise that the attempt to keep the native back is 
destined to failure, and that his competition is really for- 
midable, not so much on account of his intrinsic skill, 
which is likely to be much inferior to the white man’s for 
many years to come, but because the whole standard of 
native remuneration is so low that he competes on utterly 
unfair terms. As the Trade Union Co-ordinating Committee 
recently expressed it : 


The European worker is haunted by the fear of competition of 
great masses of native labourers with their low standard of comfort 
and consequent willingness to accept wages which to the European 
mean degradation, if not starvation. . . . Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, and so the policy adopted has been one of “keeping 
the native in his place ” in order that certain of the higher paid jobs 
might be retained as the special preserve of the European worker. 
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If this policy had been successful, there might be no need—outside 
the ethical aspect—to be discussing the question. Such is not the 
case, however. . . . In spite of all his handicaps the native worker 


is slowly but surely pushing himself into the higher and more respon- 
sible branches of industry. 


To the problem thus stated, there can be only one ulti- 
mate solution—the recognition of the position of the - 
native as an integral part of industry with the same right 
to be paid in accordance with his output and the same 
right to be protected by the State as a worker. Hitherto 
industrial legislation has been applicable to the European 
worker only, but it is significant that a change is discernible 
in this respect. Although still excluded from the Concilia- 
tion Act, it has recently been recognised that the Wage Act 
is applicable to natives as well as to other kinds of labour. 
Another very notable sign of the times is the growth of the 
first native trade union, the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union, usually known as the I.C.U. It is recruited 
almost entirely from the detribalised natives, and has as yet 
little hold in the mines where the natives are not indus- 
trialised, and for that reason are comparatively satisfied 
with their present wage-rates. Probably no other pheno- 
menon has done so much to awaken South African opinion 
to the changed and changing position of the native as the 
formation of the I.C.U. It is the formulation of his demand 
to be treated as a worker with economic needs requiring 
satisfaction. Moreover, the I.C.U. gospel has spread 
rapidly, not merely among the urban natives in Durban, 
Johannesburg and other towns, but also among the 
natives employed on the farms and in the coal mines of 
Natal, where wages and conditions are particularly poor. 
The result has been greatly to alarm the farmers and even 
to provoke attacks by armed bands on the I.C.U. offices at 
Greytown, Pietermaritzburg and other localities. It is, 
however, generally recognised in South Africa that violence 
is no answer to a movement which springs spontaneously 
from the native’s new position in the economic system of 
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the country. As the Johannesburg Star put it: * “If the 
natives of Natal had no real grievance, we may be sure 
that the I.C.U. propaganda would not have spread like a 
grass-fire through that province.” It may well be that the 
I.C.U. will collapse, as did the early trade unions in other 
countries, through want of experience or of financial 
soundness or of wise leadership. But it has shown that 
organisation is possible and profitable for the native, and 
the more he becomes assimilated to European indus- 
trialism, the more he is likely to resort to it. 

One further point deserves some attention. It is some- 
times maintained that the only result of increasing the 
native’s wages would be to induce him to work less. ‘This 
might be partially true in the case of the reserve native, 
though even his standard of living is beginning to rise ; 
but there is little reason to suppose that it would hold good 
of the urban native. Some of them already earn {2 or £3 
a week. In the wool shipping season native dockers at Port 
Elizabeth earn as much as I§s. a day. Employers have 
presumably paid these rates because they find that they 
produce more work, not less. The main effect of higher 
wages is that the native buys more goods. He wears boots 
regularly instead of carrying them over his shoulder, as 
the peasants used to do in Ireland. He purchases beds, 
house linen, bicycles, even thermos bottles and gramo- 
phones. In prosperous locations such as those of Bloem- 
fontein or Salisbury, there are cottages as well furnished 
as the average unskilled labourer’s home in Western 
Europe and much better than the peasant’s cottage in 
Eastern Europe. All this is good for trade. South African 
industries, at present dependent on a small European 
market of one and a half million consumers, will become 
more solidly based as the purchasing power of the native 
develops. It is the same cause which is swelling the 
imports of cotton goods, wearing apparel, soap, cycles, 
and other domestic articles into West Africa and other 

* Leading article, March 3, 1928. 
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African possessions. Higher wages as the reward for 
higher production will go to improve the standard of living 
with the native as with the European, and will make for 
greater general prosperity in which the farmer will share 
as much as the manufacturer. 


IV. Some Depuctions 


HE foregoing analysis of the economic tendencies 

observable in South Africa seems to point plainly to 
the conclusion that equality of economic opportunity 
between the white and black races is becoming inevitable. 
The growing inability of the reserves to- support their 
population is steadily forcing more and more natives out 
of their tribal state into industrial and agricultural employ- 
ment. Though the allocation of further land to their use 
may slow down this movement, it cannot arrest it. As 
the urban native’s intelligence and technical skill develop 
with education, the value of his labour will increase. It 
already exceeds in some cases that of the least efficient white 
workers. As time goes on, the wide gap which at present 
separates the wage-rates of skilled European and unskilled 
native workers will be gradually filled by a series of inter- 
mediate scales applicable either to white or black in accord- 
ance with their capacity. At first the separation between 
the races may be still maintained by employing them in 
different industries, but in the long run it seems certain 
that they will be found working side by side at the same 
jobs for the same pay, as they do in the factories of Chicago, 
Detroit, or other northern cities in the United States. 

Is this, after all, such an inconceivable conclusion ? 
Or, rather, is any other conclusion really conceivable ? 
If the native’s services are indispensable, the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand will in the end ensure that he 
will be remunerated in accordance with his economic 
merits. It does not necessarily follow that he will oust the 
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white man on these terms. On the contrary, the establish- 
ment of anything like equal pay for equal work will benefit 
the former rather than the latter for a considerable time 
to come, but he will have to do the job himself instead of 
relying upon native subordinates to perform most of it 
under his supervision. On anything like equal terms 
there is no doubt that the white worker will usually be 
preferred to the native for any job requiring technical 
knowledge and applied intelligence. If all the colour bars, 
legal and customary, were abolished, probably very few 
Europeans would lose their jobs, provided that their wage 
rates were on a strictly economic footing. But where 
their work is rated too high because the natives’ work is 
rated too low, the competition of the latter is far more 
dangerous. It is also too commonly assumed that the 
amount of employment is static. The best insurance 
against unemployment for the European is more produc- 
tion, and more consumption, which will create a need for 
more men of all categories. Increased demand for manu- 
factures is much more likely to come from improving the 
native’s productive and consumptive power than by 
repressing his economic ambition. He can legitimately 
claim not to replace the white man, but to have some 
prospect of promotion when he becomes capable of doing 
more than the simplest work. If he is to be made a really 
useful worker, this claim will have to be generally admitted, 
as it has already been admitted in some industries. To 
reject it will become increasingly difficult as, with the 
improvement of inter-communication, its admission in 
other parts of Africa becomes common knowledge. 

If in South Africa economic relations between the two 
races seem to be drifting towards equality on an irresistible 
current, it may be asked what lessons can be drawn as to 
their prospects in other parts of the African highlands, 
where European settlement is much newer and therefore 
much sparser? The problem of the “ poor white ” has 
hardly yet had time to develop in Rhodesia and Kenya. 
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It may be possible by forethought to prevent it developing 
in an acute form, though, as the white population increases, 
a proportion of subnormal people is bound to emerge. 
The far-sighted policy now being pursued in Southern 
Rhodesia of setting large tracts of land aside for native 
holdings will do much to ease the transition from bar- 
barism to civilisation and to develop a native peasantry 
on the West African model. But the white settlers will 
require native labour in increasing quantities for their 
agricultural and mineral enterprises. Real segregation 
will be no more possible than it is in South Africa. Already 
it is becoming evident that there is a real shortage of labour 
everywhere. The colonies of Rhodesia (North and South), 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda comprise an 
area of 1,146,000 square miles, more than double the area 
of France, Germany and Italy together, and yet their total 
population is under 14 millions, smaller than that of 
Czechoslovakia, clearly quite insufficient to develop their 
resources fully or rapidly. Already the Government of 
Kenya is preoccupied with this question above all others. 
In Southern Rhodesia the colony’s native population is 
inadequate, and more than half of the labour employed is 
imported from Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Portu- 
guese East Africa. These supplies may not remain available 
as these three territories proceed with their own develop- 
ment. If, for instance, the necessary capital were devoted 
to exploiting the riches of the Portuguese possessions, 
it would at once react not only on Southern Rhodesia, 
which at present draws only about 10,000 natives a year 
from them, but much more seriously on the Union, which 
employs about 90,000 Portuguese natives in the gold mines. 
The time seems already in sight when the limits of the 
present native labour supply will be reached. 

In anticipation of it the existing conception and utilisa- 
tion of the native is already being revised just as it 
was in West Africa. As long as he was plentiful, he was 
cheap, wastefully employed and ill-cared for. With scarcity 
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those conditions will rapidly change and the change is | 
already noticeable. The Kenya Labour Commission re- | 
ported last year that :-— 


In future years the effect of medical services now being rendered 
in native reserves on a substantial and increasing scale ; the steady | 
improvement in the physique of natives arising from better care and 
feeding during previous engagements ; greater efficiency—the product | 
of experience ; and greater capacity—the product both of experience | 
and general fitness for work—should each in their own way be 
productive of beneficial results, not only to the African, but in 
respect of the future labour supply. 


This means not so much that there will be more native 
workmen, except in so far as excessive sickness and mortality 
are reduced by medical measures, but rather that the 
existing workmen must be made more productive. The 
greatest incentive in this direction will be the rise in wages 
which scarcity is already bringing about in Southern 
Rhodesia. There the normal agricultural wage has risen 
in a few years by 50 per cent. from 1$s. to 22s. 6d. a month. 
Concurrently the feeding and housing of the natives have 
improved considerably. It has been found, as on the Rand, 
that the native’s efficiency largely depends on the conditions 
offered him and that with employment plentiful he fights 
shy of employers who do not give him good food and 
lodging. 

But more than that will be needed, if the demand for 
labour continues to outstrip the supply. In the first place, 
native labour will be less wastefully and more scientifically 
used. When the current wage is 2s. a day, the employer 
finds it easier to hire two or three more men at the same 
price rather than go to the trouble of training his staff 
carefully and of making elaborate “ job-analyses ” and cost 
calculations. But when he has to pay §s. a day, he will 
be more inclined to seek means of employing his existing 
labour more economically before taking on fresh hands. 
It was shortage of labour more than anything else which 
caused the American employer to study economy of labour 
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and to invent the science of “personnel management.” 
There is every likelihood that the same cause will produce 
the same effect in Africa. As yet there has been little 
attempt to utilise native labour scientifically, and there is 
small doubt that by doing so much greater results could be 
achieved, particularly as his educationimproves. Although 
it is fashionable to run down the “ mission boy,” most 
employers apparently prefer him in the concrete, even if 
they abuse him in the abstract, because he applies more 
intelligence to his work. ‘This, after all, is no new dis- 
covery. Acomparison between the efficiency of the workers 
of the different European countries would probably show 
that better or worse education was the most decisive factor. 
The same truth has already been demonstrated more than 
once with the African native. 

If, then, the native is really to be rendered more produc- 
tive, he will have to be trained and taught as are workers in 
other countries. Because his numbers are limited, it will 
become more and more necessary to increase his output per 
head, if African development is to continue. Education, 
both technical and literary, is one of the most potent 
methods of producing this result, but there is another—the 
substitution of machinery for manual effort. Inthe United 
States agricultural production has increased enormously in 
the last two decades, although the number of persons 
employed on the land has declined. In Africa too, the 
machine has a great future. The introduction of motor 
transport has already saved an immense amount of labour. 
The Kenya Labour Commission advocates the use of 
agricultural machinery on the same ground, and it has been 
found that with proper instruction the native is quite 
capable of handling tractors and other petrol-driven 
machines. There are, then, several methods by which the 
existing labour supply can be rendered more efficient and 
therefore adequate for some time to come; but each of 
them implies some improvement in the present status of 
the native. His ascent in the economic scale will of course 
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be gradual, but it may well be more rapid in the other 
territories than in South Africa, because there are fewer 
barriers raised in his path by white competition. On the 
other hand, as the skilled trades fall into his hands, there 
will be less room for European workers demanding a higher 
standard of living. The industrial progress of the native 
must restrict the openings for white settlers with no capital 
but their own labour, and thus make it increasingly difficult 
to redress the present balance between the races by whole- 
sale immigration. 

The general upshot seems to be that the native in South 
Africa will slowly penetrate into the higher ranks of labour 
and establish a claim to equality of economic opportunity 
with the white man, while in East and Central Africa the 
same process will take place more easily, because his labour 
is even more indispensable and subject to less competition. 
This may seem a just, reasonable and natural solution of the 
relation between the white and black races. As the latter 
become more competent, they will receive the due reward 
for their labour and take their due place in the economic 
hierarchy. Yet there are many who fear and oppose the 
doctrine of economic equality, for they see in it the road 
towards social and political equality—not in the immediate 
future, perhaps not for five or ten generations, but in the 
end inevitably. With social equality they see the extinction 
of the white race, with political equality the disappearance 
of white ideals. There are others again who believe in the 
possibility of bi-racialism, in the free co-operation of white 
and black in the same community, each retaining its racial 
purity and its separate social life. They point to a develop- 
ment in this direction in the United States and look hope- 
fully towards the same goal in Africa. To them those who 
see the future sombrely reply that where the proportion 
is not ten whites to one negro but the reverse, the result 
must be very different. They fear that five hundred years 
from now Sir Harry Johnston’s prophecy may have justified 


itself and it may have been shown that the colonisation of 
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Africa by alien peoples produces a compromise—“a dark- 
skinned race with a white man’s features and a white man’s 
brains.” And so the argument as to the final destiny of 
the dark continent proceeds among those who seek anxiously 
to discern it. But what the dim future may hold no one 
can now usefully predict. What seems certain is that the 
co-operation of the two races must be based on the gradual 
elevation of the native from the ignorant serf to the in- 
telligent worker, if the development of Africa, which has 
begun so brilliantly, is to be successfully pursued, and if the 
trust which the European assumed with conquest is to be 


faithfully fulfilled. 





I. Tue Nationatist MovemMEeNtT 


NY attempt to understand the present position in 

China must include a study of the nationalist move- 
ment in its origins, its development, its principles and its 
leading personalities. Of all the factors in contemporary 
China, nationalism, in the widest sense of the term, is the 
most significant, the most hopeful and yet in some ways 
the most baffling. It has appealed to the imagination and 


won the loyalty of almost all independent and forward 
looking Chinese. The military position may alter in one 
direction or in the other before these words are read; the 
Kuomintang as a party may decline or even go out of 
business ; . individuals who now figure as outstanding 
leaders may disappear. But nationalism has come to stay 
and will find new expressions and new leaders as the old 
pass away. It has been badly served, it has been exploited, 
it has been guilty of excesses, it has made tragic mistakes. 
Yet these misfortunes have not killed the movement. The 
force of the tide is by no means spent, and it is very 
evident that it is with those who see this fact and shape 
their actions accordingly that the future lies. ‘Two years 
ago it looked as if Russia were the one nation which had 
the prescience to see what is now self-evident. Russia had 
a supreme opportunity and threw it away. This oppor- 
tunity is now being offered to any other nation that can 


see and seize it, not for pushing its own system or trade 
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on China, but in the spirit of true friendship. A study of 
the nationalist movement in China to-day should help 
us to realize the nature of the choice now before England 
and America—a choice which should be reached not on 
narrow or technical issues but in the light of the sweep of 
world events and tendencies. 

The years that led up to the first revolution in 1911 wit- 
nessed the breakdown of Manchu imperialism. The closing 
years of Tzu Hsi’s reign and the orgy of nepotism and 
misgovernment that followed on her death prepared the 
soil for the events of that year, even more than did the 
widespread secret propaganda of Sun Yat-sen and his 
friends. What China did then was very similar to what 
she has done many times before in her history. The 
dynasty had “exhausted the mandate of Heaven,” and the 
people- asserted their rights against their inefficient and 
self-seeking rulers. The one new element was introduced 
by the fact that a group of persons were ready with an 
alternative plan based upon the ideas and experience of 
other nations, and at the psychological moment when the 
old order was tottering to its fall, they came forward 
promptly and were carried to victory on the rising tide of 
indignation against the abuses of the last of the Chings. 
There never was, and could not have been, any really 
democratic national government in China then. A small 
group who knew what they wanted and had gained control 
of certain strategic points, stepped in and pinned the 
name “ Republic” on the map of China. It was a tour de 
force which hypnotized China and the world. It is still 
difficult for many to realize to what an extent this was so. 

Yuan Shih-kai saw what was really happening. He 
accepted the label but he knew it for what it was. When 
Dr. Sun retired from the Presidency in his favour he cannot 
have realized that the strong man of China accepted the 
office with his tongue in his cheek. But it soon became 
evident even to Sun, the idealist, that his sacrifice had been 
in vain and that, in giving up the name, he had also thrown 
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away any chance of its becoming anything more so long as 
his successor carried it. When that realization dawned 
on him, the “ Father of the Republic ” set himself to build 
again, working with a small group of disciples and largely 
confining his activities to his native province of Kwang- 
tung. He may have been a dreamer, but he was not 
deceived into accepting the lip-service of the old guard 
who were obviously exploiting the republican name for their 
private ends. So the temporary alliance of these two ill- 
matched men soon broke down. There was no real kin- 
ship in either ideals or methods. The work of creating 
the “ new nationalism ” as an effective force began with 
this break; the succeeding year served to show how 
utterly impossible it is to build democracy upon a mere 
reaction against a particular autocrat, especially among a 
people with so little general education and political experi- 
ence as the Chinese. 

If the new nationalism was to conquer China, four things 
were necessary—a group of leaders who would trust one 
another and work together, intensive education in demo- 
cratic principles and methods for a comparatively small 
number, widespread dissemination of a few main ideas, 
a concrete piece of government in a small area wherein the 
principles would be tried out and adapted to China’s need. 
None of these things could be achieved in a day. The city 
of Canton and the province of Kwangtung seemed to pro- 
vide the most favourable location for such a preparation. 
Dr. Sun bided his time and was able for a short period 
to try his hand in all these directions. Had he been content 
to stick to these methods longer, it is conceivable that 
China would to-day be nearer to peace and unity. But he 
was a restless spirit. More of the agitator and inspirer 
than of the constructive statesman, he was determined to 
bring other parts of the country into the sphere of his 
influence. To build up quietly for a period of years in 
one place was not his métier. ‘This determination led to his 
break with Chen Chiung-ming and to the postponement of 
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his plans in 1922.* In winning his way back to power in 
Canton in the following year, he had already accepted 
alliance with the troops from the provinces of Kwangsi 
and Yunnan who had no real sympathy with his ideals, and 
thus began the alliance between militarism and the new 
nationalism which has proved both the strength and the 
undoing of the latter. 

Five years ago it was possible to travel all over China 
and scarcely meet anyone who spoke with any hope of the 
speedy improvement of the situation. Ten years of so- 
called republicanism had only served to bring to the front 
ambitious and unscrupulous men, few of whom showed 
any real ability or patriotism. The central government 
was held together by uneasy alliances between such men. 
One here and there seemed for a time to rise above the 
average ; but even such as had some distinction in gifts or 
character showed little if any desire to bring into existence 
an effective parliament or to prepare the people for exer- 
cising the rights of citizenship. The one group that had a 
steady policy and showed some power of advancing towards 
its achievement was the educational one. In this field steady 
progress was registered even during these difficult years. 
Many people were saying that China’s salvation could never 
come through politics but might be achieved, after long 
years, by education. Among the educators and students 
there was some enthusiasm and hope, but few of these 
pinned any faith on the political leaders. 

The one exception to this state of things was to be found 
in and around Canton. Here a method of city government 
with functional representation was being tried out, im- 
provements in the city were being pressed forward, abuses 
were being courageously tackled. A small and devoted 
band of men had gathered round Sun Yat-sen. He was, 
for a while, the idol of the labouring class whose ills he 


*See, however, Dr. Sun’s own account of the split in The Three 
Principles, towards the end of chapter 7, where he blames Chen for 
imperialistic aims. Doubtless there were faults on both sides. 
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really felt and with whom he always identified himself. 
His lectures had a considerable vogue and there was an 
increasing group which had at least a nodding acquaintance 
with his famous Three Principles.* All attempts, however, 
to push north had broken down. Sun himself became 
desperate. He turned to Britain and America, hoping to 
gain some help in his effort to make China a real republic. 
He was not encouraged, the Powers regarding him as a 
visionary and a rebel and being unwilling to do anything so 
unorthodox as to back a revolution against the government 
in Peking which they recognized as that of China. On the 
face of it there seemed no reason to suppose that Canton 
could impose its ideas and its will upon the rest of China 
and the history of the leader gave little expectation that 
constructive statesmanship or practical efficiency would 
come from that quarter. Nevertheless to those who 
looked beneath the surface there was this significant fact ; 
against the background of a disillusioned China, the light 
of hope shone in the south-eastern corner and the educa- 


tional group, which alone had any programme, in the 
rest of the country increasingly turned towards Canton 
with wistful expectation. 


II. Tue ApvANcE 


OUR factors contributed to the transformation of 

the situation and prepared the way for the great 
advance. Each of them, looked at by itself, might well 
be regarded as a calamity. Yet taken together, their 
results were manifest in a new spirit of hope, or even con- 
fidence, which spread to all parts of China during the 
autumn of 1926 and which, in spite of many shocks, is 


* For an excellent summary of The Three Principles see the Appendix 
of Sir A. F. Whyte’s China and Foreign Powers (Oxford University Press). 
Dr. Sun’s lectures are now available in English from The Commercial 
Press, Shanghai. 
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not yet dead. How far that hope is justified we must 
consider later. In the meantime let us look at the four 
factors one by one. 

The first was the entry of the Communists into the 
Kuomintang. In the early days of the revolutionary 
movement which prepared the way for the events of 1911, 
Dr. Sun aroused and discovered the kind of enthusiasm 
which has always been needed to shift people out of old, deep 
ruts. Men risked their lives and their reputations and not 
a few were actually killed or exiled. In the early days the 
party was the Ke Ming Tang or Revolutionary party and 
when it became the Kuo Ming Tang or Republican party a 
change was already beginning. The unpopular firebrands 
were becoming the respectable and honoured leaders of a 
national movement. To Sun himself this change made 
no difference. He was not a man to be deflected from his 
course by approval or by disapproval. But for the party 
as a whole there was loss. They lost their first love and the 
fiery enthusiasm which welded them together. Their 
leader watched the change with growing dismay. Looking 
for some of the elements that were lacking within the 
party, he discovered them among the Communists. Here 
were men and women of just the type who had rallied 
round him in the earlier days. His spirit warmed to them 
although he was shrewd enough to know that their theories 
could not be applied to China in her present state. 

When Sun’s mind was playing with the idea of an alliance 
with this group, he met the astute Joffe during the period 
of his expulsion from Canton. In consultation with him 
he realized that Russia was prepared to do what the other 
Powers would not do, namely, to foster the revolutionary 
movement in the South. The amazing thing is that until 
recently Russia got away with it, actually improving her 
position in Peking, with which she concluded an agreement 
in 1924 and to which she accredited an ambassador (the 
first from any Western Power), while at the same time 
she threw her strength into fostering the movement from 
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Canton the aim of which was to overthrow the Peking 
Government. Is there in history any parallel to this 
achievement? It isthemore remarkable when we remember 
that she was at the same time steadily pursuing the old 
Tsarist policy in outer Mongolia. 

To return to the situation in the party, Dr. Sun realized, 
no doubt, that he was playing with fire, but he never 
hesitated to make a venture, and in this case involved the 
party he had created in an alliance which led to most 
significant achievements and may yet prove to be the cause 
of its decay. The Communists brought into the party, 
largely from Russia and under Russian inspiration, a 
number of very important contributions. They were 
efficient as organizers and reorganized the party on soviet 
lines. ‘They further organized the labourers’ and peasants’ 
unions, preaching class-war and arming the workers so that 
they might strike an effective blow against capitalists and 
landowners. They reorganized the army and trained its 
young officers in the famous Whampoa Academy. They 
introduced the latest methods of propaganda which they 
used with great effect in cities and villages, in the armies 
and among civilians, both in their own ranks and in the areas 
still under the militarists. ‘The parade and demonstration, 
the poster and the slogan came into Chinese life like a whirl- 
wind and were, for a time, extraordinarily effective in 
popularizing the new nationalism and its basic ideas. 

Russia, meantime, lost no opportunity of expressing 
friendliness to China’s national aspirations. She renounced 
extra-territoriality and gave up her concessions in Hankow 
and Tientsin. She founded the Sun Yat-sen University in 
Moscow, where hundreds of Chinese are drilled in communis- 
tic ideas. She sent an able and affable representative to 
Canton in the person of Borodin and with him many other 
advisers and teachers. In season and out of season she 
proclaimed her association with China in the war upon 
“ unequal treaties ” and foreign imperialism. She seemed 


to be the champion of all “ oppressed peoples.” The 
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alliance with communism in the party and the active 
participation of Russia in the leadership of the movement 
may be considered together as the first factor (historically) 
in the transformation that took place. 

The second factor was the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
During his lifetime Sun certainly accomplished a great 
deal in germinating new ideas among the people and in 
creating the revolutionary movement. But he had little 
constructive ability and was too restless to settle down to 
the long, slow task of nation building. Moreover, his 
belief in others was on more than one occasion the cause 
of his downfall. He was not a good judge of men. The 
journey to Peking from which he never returned came 
at a time when Canton was beginning once again to tire 
of him and to question whether he could ever accomplish 
his aim. His death came at the moment when it 
would have been hard, if not impossible, for him to 
retain any place of leadership in the national counsels. By 
it he became a unifying force, a rallying point for the whole 
of young China. He died at the moment when an adjust- 
ment between North and South was being attempted and 
thus there could be no hindrance to the spreading of his 
fame and his principles in any part of the country. The 
process of his canonization was taken in hand at once by 
his followers who saw in this move, in a country where the 
dead are always honoured so highly, a chance both to 
rehabilitate themselves in the eyes of the people and to 
spread his ideas in every home and village throughout the 
land. The campaign was handled with the greatest skill, 
and there is no doubt that here also Russian advice was 
sought and accepted. The worship of Lenin was already 
proving a factor of great influence in Russia: here was a 
Chinese Lenin who should be honoured in the same way. 
His body was embalmed. His picture was spread to every 
corner of the land and used almost as an ikon. His lectures 
were distributed and expounded not only in every school 
and college, but among the troops and in the market 
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places and tea shops. Memorial services were held every- 
where and made the occasion for intensive propaganda. His 
will was reproduced in millions and memorized in homes and 
schools. ‘The memorial ceremony, with a silent period of 
meditation on the lost leader and the three ceremonial 
bows, was made a compulsory act in all educational institu- 
tions and was used on all kinds of special occasions. 
Elaborate preparations were made for a magnificent tomb 
near the burial place of the Ming Emperors outside 
Nanking. China was aching for a hero to worship. Tired 
to death of generals and politicians who seemed to lead 
only from one wilderness into the next, the heart of the 
people leapt to this suggestion and enthroned the dead Sun, 
Father of the Republic and servant of the common man. 
That the object of all this enthusiasm was fully worthy 
of it, can scarcely be maintained. Nevertheless, he had 
shown a steady devotion to the cause, a self-sacrificing 
and adventurous spirit, a simple and unaffected way of life, 
all too rare in the China of to-day. His statement of his 
principles is so crude in parts that a schoolboy could discover 
the fallacies. It is difficult to believe that a man with his 
wide contacts could have promulgated some of the historical 
errors that gain currency through his writings. His pre- 
judices were strong and difficult to explain, as for example, 
his feeling towards Britain through whose intervention his 
own life had twice been saved. This is one side of the 
picture. For China to-day this side is ignored and Sun 
Yat-sen is seen only with the halo round his head, the man 
who dared everything for his country, who never stooped 
to enrich himself, who lived for a great cause and died in 
an attempt to unify China. The hero-worship and the 
promulgation of the hero’s principles connected therewith 
are a factor not less important than the advent of com- 
munism in the change which has recently come over China, 
The third factor was the breakdown of the negotiations 
for unity. Sun Yat-sen himself died in Peking, whither he 
had gone to make one further attempt to unite China under 
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a republican form of government. The military movements 
which led to the displacement of the utterly incompetent 
Tsao Kun were accompanied by a further protestation of 
allegiance to the republican idea. Feng Yu-hsiang, for- 
saking his old leader, Wu Pei-fu, opened the door of Peking 
to Chang Tso-lin and made way for Tuan Chi-jui who took 
the title of Provisional Chief Executive rather than that of 
President. This was intended to convey the idea of loyalty 
to the republican form of government, the election to the 
presidential office being deferred until a national convention 
could be summoned and some form of representative 
government set up. It is doubtful whether anyone in the 
Peking group really wished for or believed in the convention. 
However, the olive branch was held out to Canton and 
Dr. Sun with some of his colleagues arrived in Peking. 
When he died, it was already apparent that the negotiations 
would terminate in failure. This failure was the climax 
of many similar disappointments. At last it became clear 
to many, who had hoped against hope, that there could be 
no grafting of the new ideas upon the old stock. The 
military mind as it had developed since the announcement 
of a republic neither desired nor would tolerate civil control. 
To such a man as Chang Tso-lin a cabinet or parliament 
existed simply to give a cover of popular approval to the 
policies he chose to adopt and he could as little brook 
interference from such a body as could Oliver Cromwell. 
To Dr. Sun the forms of popular government were of value 
only if there were some approximation to the real thing. 
He was ready to see his ideals achieved gradually. In his 
later teaching he spoke frankly of three stages, “ Militarism, 
Tutelage, and Constitutionalism.” But he was determined 
that the earlier should be real stages towards the goal and 
not halting places. He saw that he was again being drawn 
into a plan for accepting a doubtful half-loaf and surrender- 
ing the whole. 

For thirteen years, since Yuan Shih-kai took over the 
Presidency from Dr. Sun, the constitutional struggle had 
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continued. Hope deferred had finally passed over into | 
despair. The negotiations in Peking served to clarify | 
the issue. As in 1911 the failure of the Manchus had | 
opened the door for the proclamation of the republic, so 
now in 1925 the failure of the Tuchuns was opening the | 
door for the new nationalism. Could the dead leader use | 
the opportunity better than the living one? Would the 
Russian element bring the cohesion and efficiency and drive 
that had been lacking on the first occasion? These were 
some of the questions that were being asked in the spring 
of 1925. 

It was at this critical moment that the shots fired in the 
Nanking Road, Shanghai, rang out across the whole of 
China. This disastrous occurrence, the fourth of our 
factors, came at a moment when the new nationalism 
was facing its gigantic tasks and to the organizers of 
that movement it seemed like a godsend. Something 
was needed to rouse the sleeping giant and to fuse 
the varied elements in a common passion and aspiration. 
Those unfortunate shots provided exactly the right thing. 
The words of command, “shoot to kill,” were placarded 
all over China. Patriotism has always developed through 
antagonism to other nations, and here was a unique 
chance to focus the undercurrent of anti-foreignism and 
make it a means of forging the new nationalism, or shall we 
say, of giving a cutting edge to the weapon already forged ? 
The incident, as everyone knows, grew out of a comparatively 
small affair in a Japanese mill, and was made the occasion 
for a campaign of protest and vilification mainly directed 
against Britain. Any fair-minded Chinese will admit that, 
whatever the mistakes or sins committed by Britain, the 
campaign was carried on by gross exaggeration and mis- 
statement. The incident itself was mishandled on both 
sides and soon a temper was created in which any fair 
discussion of or enquiry into it was impossible. There can 
be little doubt that, in this case again, advice from Russia 
was an important factor in leading to the singling out of 
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Britain, and also directed some of the more sinister aspects 
of the movement. Even making allowance for that, however, 
there was quite sufficient material lying about to make a 
first-class conflagration. The charges against Britain and 
the other Powers were no new thing, manufactured by a 
scheming Russia. They came down from the early part of 
last century, the seizing of territory, importation of opium, 
the talk of spheres of influence, the failure of China at 
Versailles, and many personal incidents where race superior- 
ity had expressed itself or the aloofness of the Briton—so 
often misinterpreted as arrogance. It is an unfortunate 
fact that during this period of tension the British press in 
China was, in the main, unable to see anything good in 
the nationalist movement. 

Through these four preparatory influences the ground 
was made ready for the spectacular advance of the Nation- 
alist armies which began in the summer of 1926 and carried 
the government from Canton to Hankow and later to 
Nanking, thus establishing the rule of the Kuomintang in 
the very heart of China. 


Ill. Tue Cuecx 


T this stage, although the battle between what were 

now called the right and left wings in the party had 
already begun, it was still possible to give the appearance 
of a united front. The watchword in December 1926 was 
“One party till the revolution is complete.” The anti- 
foreign wave was at its height, and the conclusions of the 
commissions set up by the Powers had come too late and 
were too halting to mend the situation. Borodin was popular 
and féted wherever he went. The propaganda was accepted 
largely at its face value. The slogans that were heard every- 
where were “ Down with Militarism,’ ‘“ Down with 
Imperialism,” “ Abolish the Unequal Treaties,” ‘“ Advance 
the Three Principles.” In areas not yet under the Wuhan 
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Government, there was a general expectation that their 
victory would be speedy and a desire to have it so. Some 
realized that the northern generals had much in their 
favour and that the old antagonism of north and south 
might easily slow down the process. But it was hard to find 
any Chinese who did not think it was only a matter of time 
till the new nationalism, before which obstacles seemed to 
melt away, established itself as the one power in China, at 
least within the Great Wall. From a disillusionment 
amounting almost to despair, the nation was turning to an 
eager hope and almost to a certainty of success. Yet at this 
very moment the seeds of a further disappointment were al- 
ready being sown, with the result that now, in the spring of 
1928, scarcely more than a year later, the situation is utterly 
different. Russia has lost her position, and the menace of 
communism is far less than a year ago; the anti-foreign 
phase is apparently passing; the Nationalist armies hold 
(in some sense) far the larger part of China—yet the mood 
is again one of uncertainty and disillusionment ; the old 
confidence has been severely shaken; if people talk of the 
future it is in terms of a five, ten or twenty year period 
before peace and order can be established. Wherein lies 
the secret of this curious paradox? It may be said to be 
due to a variety of causes. Each of them deserves 
separate treatment: The first was the breakdown of unity. 

After the removal of the government to Hankow, the 
civil leaders, under the guidance of Borodin, became con- 
vinced that a period of consolidation was necessary and 
were unfavourable to any further military adventures. 
Chiang Kai-shek and his following were for pushing for- 
ward and challenging the supremacy of Sun Chuan-fang 
who held the lower Yangtse provinces. Chiang was ina 
position to control the military situation and moved for- 
ward toward Nanchang which was captured at terrific cost. 
The success of the venture was jeopardized by the Hankow 
Government which held back vital troops till the last 
moment, almost but not quite preferring defeat to the 
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ascendancy of Chiang. This division actually dated back 
| to the earlier struggles when Chiang had striven to get 
tid of the rapidly growing Communist element and par- 
ticularly of the Russians. The result of the struggle, so 
far as the party was concerned, was a strengthening of 
Chiang’s position through the prestige of a new and signal 
victory and at the same time a deepening of the gulf which 
divided him from the left wing. The rushing of the British 
Concession was another move in the game which achieved 
a certain success and tended to restore the balance of 
power as between left and right. At the same time this 
incident had far-reaching effects outside the party. It 
opened the eyes of many to the nature of the tactics which 
might be used under Russian inspiration. It caused a deep 
distrust of the movement, not only among foreigners, but 
also among Chinese sympathizers who wanted to see the 
treaty situation dealt with by diplomatic methods and 
distrusted violence. It led to the sending of troops 
from a number of countries to Shanghai in order to 
prevent a similar attempt being made there. This step 
gave an opening for fresh anti-foreign agitation and was 
widely interpreted as a move unfriendly to Chinese na- 
tionalism. ‘This fear has been dispelled now, but was not 
unnatural and was fostered by the tone of the foreign press. 
For the time being the conclusion of the Chen-O’ Malley 
agreement and the agitation caused by the arrival of the 
Shanghai Defence Force gave added prestige to the left 
wing. 

In the meantime Chiang was strengthening his position 
and was determined upon a move on the provinces of Che- 
kiang and Kiangsu. The Hankow Government did every- 
thing possible to checkmate him and would have been glad 
to see his armies defeated. This, however, was not to be. 
Hangchow was captured largely through the defection of 
Sun Chuan-fang’s subordinates and then Shanghai and 
Nanking fell an easy prey. The resistance was as nothing 
compared to that outside the walls of Nanchang. As a 
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desperate last throw the left wing staged the Nanking out- | 
rage at the moment of Chiang’s success, thinking thereby } 
to embroil him with the Powers and bring about his down- 
fall. In Shanghai the Communists also made every effort | 
to embarrass him and desperate struggles ensued in which | 
Chiang was able to enlist the help of secret societies in the 
labour world and so drive out the Communists. | 

The advance to the coast, with all its tragic incidents, 
must be regarded, then, in large part as a move in the | 
party game. It rang in the final act in which the Russian 
influence was to be expunged. Failure here would have 
fastened the hold of Borodin upon the Kuomintang. | 
This was clearly seen by the Shanghai merchants who came 
forward with a big loan to Chiang at the moment when his 
fate hung in the balance. Their money plus the military 
victory enabled Chiang to break with the Wuhan Gov- 
ernment. There was no longer any attempt to hide the 
crack in the party machine. To the Wuhan group Chiang 
appeared as simply a new militarist. He was doing what 
Yuan Shih-kai had done in 1912, trying to capture the 
democratic machine for private ends. It is too soon yet to 
say whether this is a fair judgment on the man. The fact 
remains that he had broken party discipline and laid him- 
self open to the charge. He and his friends, however, main- 
tain that the Russo-communist influence had by this 
time become so strong that no other course was possible in 
the best interests of China. They maintain that it is 
he who is really loyal to the Three Principles and the 
memory of the dead leader. During the height of the 
Communist move, the slogan “ Down with the Three 
Principles ” was widely used and many were openly saying 
that Sun Yat-sen was out of date. Chiang maintains that 
he has steadily adhered to his master’s plan and that the 
military regime of which he is now at the head is simply 
the first of the three necessary stages and is utterly dif- 
ferent from the militarism of Chang Tso-lin and his asso- 
ciates. 
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After the establishment of the Nanking Government, the 
/ anti-communist wave spread to Hankow ; Borodin, Eugene 
Chen and Mrs. Sun Yat-sen had to decamp hurriedly. 
This opened the way for negotiation. Wong Ching- 
wei, Dr. Sun’s nominee for chairmanship of the party, 
came back to China from France. His sympathies were 
with the left, but he did not call himself a Communist. 
Negotiations were opened up between the two groups 
Chiang on the right and Wong on the left went into retire- 
ment and a truce was patched up. The Nanking Govern- 
ment became the one recognized seat of authority with 
Sun Fo (son of the late leader), C. C. Wu, T’an Yen-k’ai 
and other leading figures of both groups in it. But it had 
lost the forceful personality of the strongest Chinese mili- 
tary leader, Chiang Kai-shek, and the driving power and 
efficiency contributed by the Russo-communist element. In 
securing unity within its ranks had it lost its chance of 
completing the unification of China? In order to save its 
life had it actually cut out its heart ? 

The conviction that something like this had happened 
grew during the autumn of 1927. Wong Ching-wei, after 
visiting central China and Canton, came back to Shanghai 
at the end of November. Chiang Kai-shek announced his 
return to public life by his marriage into the Soong family, 
to a sister, that is, of Mrs. Sun Yat-sen and T. V. Soong. A 
plenary meeting of the party was called and the stage seemed 
set for a reorganization in which both leaders would be 
brought back. At this moment, the Communist rising in 
Canton shocked the whole of China by its brutality and 
violence. Wong Ching-wei was regarded as the inspiring 
genius of this coup d’état. The reasonable and decent 
elements in China reacted violently against the Com- 
munists. Wong fled the country. Chiang came back as 
Generalissimo of the Nationalist armies. In Canton the 
rising was put down with little if any less violence than had 
characterized it. The reaction spread to central China, and 
at the moment of writing, communism has been driven 
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underground, and the power of Russia in the nationalist 
movement is broken. But the price paid has been a very 
heavy one. ‘The elements which Dr. Sun found in the 
Communists, efficiency, drive, enthusiasm, have to a 
certain extent been withdrawn again. In times of revolu- 
tion the extremist is always in an advantageous position in 
relation to the moderate. Unity there is on the surface, 
but it is questionable whether there remains a strong 
enough unifying force. Jealousies and divisions are very 
apparent. Canton is very slightly attached to Nanking 
and Hankow scarcely at all. Feng Yu-hsiang in the north 
is co-operating and possibly Yen Hsi-shan in Shensi. Fresh 
overtures with the more moderate northerners, Sun 
Chuan-fang and Yang Yu-ting, are being freely talked 
about. Will such a re-alignment be possible and if it comes, 
will it open the door towards constitutional government or 
will it usher in a new day of militarism and feudal lords— 
or will it, perchance, be a first step towards a Chinese Fas- 
cist regime ? No one knows and few dare prophesy ; hence 
uncertainty. 

The second cause of disillusionment was the failure 
of the nationalist movement to carry out or even 
seriously to initiate its constructive programme. It has 
indeed been unable to establish law and order in any 
wide area. In Canton alone can it be said that any 
distinct success has been achieved in this field. In other 
centres there is a feeling either that the changes have been 
too sweeping and ill-adapted to China’s needs or that no 
serious attempt has been made to grapple with the most 
elementary matters. Finances have been mismanaged and 
doctrinaire schemes applied. ‘The situation in Hankow 
for a while seemed desperate and the crude attempts to 
raise revenue by tariffs that strangled trade discredited the 
Nanking Government in the summer of 1927. The social 
programme of the Communists in Hunan and Hupeh, 
where it was tried out most fully, lowered production, 
arrested the natural flow of commerce and produced intense 
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ill-feeling. Little if any serious attempt has been made 
to deal with banditry which is rife all over China. Railway 
and road construction are at a standstill and river traffic 
was for a long time held up. No progress has been made 
in the development of a new judiciary and law courts, and 
in some centres even the policing has broken down. To 
very many the outstanding need seems to be a measure of 
security, law and order, and these are just the things which 
the Nationalist government has so far failed to bring. 
The failure is due in large part to the lack of experienced 
executives in the party leadership, but the tendency is to 
blame the movement as such. 

All this must be considered in the light of the high hopes 
held out in the propaganda of two years ago. The age of 
prosperity for all was about to dawn. The common man 
was at last to come to his own. All would be well when 
the Nationalists came. It is true that the leaders have been 
immersed in plans for unifying China by military force, 
and that it is far too early to judge the power of nationalism 
to produce constructive statesmanship. The foreigner 
in China would be disposed to judge leniently or to with- 

hold judgment altogether. Not so the Chinese. They 
| have been led to expect too much. They realise that 
not only the northern expedition, but internal dissensions 
have absorbed the energies of the leaders. They are 
increasingly dissatisfied with paper reforms and promises. 
It is not too late to redeem the situation. Nevertheless, 
in the meantime, enthusiasm for the cause flags when the 
gifts so freely promised to the people are not given and 
when men can even say, as they are doing, “ We were 
better off under the old government.” 

It has become the habit to blame the foreigner for all 
China’s woes. To-day people are taking note of the fact 
that the services where foreign help has been given, Cus- 
toms, Post Office, Salt Gabelle, are the most stable, one 
had almost said the only stable ones in a constant flux. 
Many note that Shanghai and other foreign concessions 
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continue to do good trade while Hankow and other centres | 
in Nationalist hands have been on the verge of starvation. } 
Law and order are seen to be conditions of prosperity. | 
The wave of destructiveness has largely spent itself. The | 
common sense of China is asking, who can build up? | 
It was easy to criticize and destroy ; how hard it is to | 
replace with anything better. The rulers of China are | 
being judged to-day not by their promises but by their 
performances, and this tendency will grow. Can they | 
stick together and do good team work? Can their energies 
be turned into building for the future? The reaction 
against a student leadership has already begun. The solid 
business man is at last able to speak out. Recently he 
has been silenced by the fear that the cry of youth would 
be turned against him and he might lose his trade or his 
head. The nationalist movement is thus being brought 
to the touchstone of hard common sense. The first 
enthusiasm cannot last unless it meets this new test and 
there is no assurance that it will do so; hence more 
uncertainty. 

The third reason for the cold fit is the doubt already 
alluded to. If there is one thing which China is 
utterly tired of, it is militarism, at any rate in internal 
affairs whatever may be her attitude in reference to its 
international use. She has had a terrible dose of it. 
Modern weapons and methods have served to make this 
attack of militarism far more disastrous than previous 
ones. The fighting round Nanchang and the campaign 
at the Yellow River in the summer of 1927 must be among 
the hardest fought and most costly in Chinese history. 
They come after fifteen years of militaristic rule with feudal 
lords piling up arms and training armies. No plank in the 
Nationalists’ programme was more eagerly welcomed than 
that which placed the civil authority above the military. 
If nothing else should be achieved, that alone might be 
counted as a sufficient gift to earn China’s eternal gratitude. 
The nationalist movement, as reorganized under Soviet 
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influence, was not in any sense a democracy, but it did pro- 
vide for a civil authority to control the armies. Under 
the National Party Conference were the Central Executive, 
Presidium and Government. One department of the 
last named was the War department. The scheme was 
wholly satisfactory on paper. ‘The supreme charge against 
Chiang, as has been said, was that he drove a coach and 
four right through that constitution. At a certain point 
the party (under Communist influence) took a line which 
he could not approve, and when it got to that point he did 
not resign, still less accept the will of the majority. He 
used his power and prestige to take his own line and in 
doing so he broke up the party. If this is an exception 
justified because of China’s extreme peril, it is now neces- 
sary for Chiang to prove it by putting himself frankly 
and fully under the civil authority. But since he himself 
has so large a hand in creating that authority and since 
so many of the stronger men have left—even now including 
Sun Fo and C.C. Wu—it is difficult to say whether the ramp 
is not too much in fear of him and too closely bound to 
him to dare to take any line of which they are not assured 
in advance that Chiang will approve. He is not only head of 
the armies but chief of the leading Board, that on organiza- 
tion. It may, therefore, be some time before any situation 
arises in which Chiang’s loyalty to the principle of civil 
authority will be really tested. It is far from clear which 
way he will move when that time comes. Will he loyally 
accept a position as the servant of the party or of a national 
assembly, or will he copy the Tuchuns and take his own 
line? There is still some hope he may do the former. 
But until a real test comes who can say? Hence yet again 
uncertainty. 

A fourth doubt comes from the military position. It 
has less influence upon the estimate of the future, but it is 
of great importance. In August of 1927 Sun Chuan-fang 
made his spectacular move south and for a time seemed to 
have a sporting chance of regaining Nanking and Shanghai. 
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That such a counter-offensive could be launched somewhat 
shook the faith of many in the all-conquering armies of the 
Nationalists. Later Yen Hsi-shan’s move against Peking 
met with a severe defeat and gave more confidence in the 
power of Chang Tso-lin and his colleagues to hold their 
own. The internal struggles between Hankow and Nan- 
king and the failure of full co-ordination between Feng 
Yu-hsiang and Chiang Kai-shek have also contributed to 
military weakness. ‘The Nationalists seem to be staking 
everything upon the success of the northern expedition 
and there are not a few who feel that the movement will 
break up from internal causes if there is not a speedy success 
in that direction. There is no longer general confidence 
that the Nationalist armies can achieve their objectives. 
Chiang’s position rests to a large extent upon his previous 
military successes. Failure here, in a much advertised 
campaign, would give his enemies a chance and the present 
combination could scarcely be expected to persist if he 
fell. The military situation therefore adds another element 
of uncertainty. 


IV. Tue Fourure 


AVING examined these four causes of uncertainty, 

we may now glance at the more hopeful elements in the 
situation. Among these, the most significant is, perhaps, 
the fact that the turn against communism is not simply 
that of one faction against another; it is a deep-seated 
reaction against the extremes and violence associated with 
that movement. There are still a great many Chinese 
Communists; the bravery of numbers who have met 
death has created a very deep impression on many Chinese ; 
their enthusiasm and devotion are in marked contrast to 
the Jatssez-faire attitude of the vast majority. But com- 
munism has wounded the inner spirit of China. The 
breakdown of ancient customs and, perhaps above all, the 
challenge to the family life and the wild theories of sex 
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relationship have cut into something intangible but very 
real in the national make-up. There will doubtless be 
fresh attempts by the Communists to gain a hold of the 
government. ‘They are organizing largely as a new secret 
society and the power of such societies in China is pro- 
verbial. But there is good reason to hope that their 
influence is now broken and that they can never regain the 
chance they have lost. 

In the second place, the new Government is giving 
serious attention to the weaknesses within the party. For 
some years past there has been little intellectual activity 
in the Kuomintang and many thoughtful Chinese have 
been disgusted to see the fresh thinking left to the Com- 
munists. The recent establishment of a journal for stimu- 
lating thinking on political and economic questions is 
significant. In The New Life communistic theories are 
being challenged in thought-provoking articles, and much 
attention is being given to the examination of various 
theories of government in order to see what is the most 
suitable form for China. Since Dr. Sun’s death the party 
has suffered from intellectual stagnation and his views have 
been promulgated uncritically. ‘To-day it is seen that they 
must be examined and that detailed work must be done 
on each of the Three Principles by those who call them- 
selves his disciples. 

The third hopeful sign is the serious attempt to put the 
students into their right place. That the students have 
served a useful purpose in rousing the spirit of the new 
China cannot be denied. But for some time past it has 
been apparent that student rule is a menace and that 
inexperienced hands had far too large a hold on national 
matters. Ts’ai Yuan P’ei, Chancellor of the National 
University and head of educational affairs in the Nanking 
Government, is a radical himself. Nevertheless he is now 
moving to prohibit primary and middle school students 
from joining the party or taking part in parades and demon- 
strations on any controversial matter. According to the 
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new rules no student, while still a student, can hold office 
in any party or government. Their organizations must 
be solely for college purposes such as self-government 
within the institution. This is a significant and important 
move, and if the party leaders can carry it through it will 
do much to check excess. 

A fourth sign of the times is the announcement that the 
party will devote itself to a constructive programme 
covering the moral, physical, intellectual, social and 
zsthetic sides of life. This is chiefly worthy of note by 
the inclusion of the first point. The present leaders see 
that the moral breakdown and the challenge to all moral 
authority has destroyed the very basis on which any co- 
operative effort must rest. They realize the need of a 
sense of mutual trust and of joint and individual responsi- 
bility that has been lacking lately. Recent teachings have, 
in fact, undercut the foundations on which alone a new 
China can be built. A new enthusiasm for constructive 
work is beginning to develop and it is associated with a 
new yet ever old emphasis on the moral qualities that must 
be developed as a prime condition of advance. People say 
there should be a fourth principle added to the three—the 
principle of personal integrity. Along with this change 
comes a thorough reorganization of the party. The soviet 
methods are being discarded. In place of the functional 
bureaus for labourers, farmers, merchants, students and 
so forth, three boards have been set up on organization, 
training and propaganda. The Fourth Plenary Meeting 
of the party turned its face away from the last three years 
and set machinery in action to inaugurate a new era within 
the life of the Kuomintang itself. 

At the time of writing it is impossible to say how far 
these newer tendencies will persist. The student of 
Chinese affairs will have to watch for any signs of con- 
structive effort, for the reactions caused by the policies 
that have now been adopted. In particular there may 
well be repercussions from the attempt to suppress extremes 
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whether in the definitely Communist group or among the 
students generally. A combination of suppressed elements 
might prove very dangerous to the government, more 
particularly if the northern expedition fails. There are 
still very grave problems to be solved ; the conflict between 
the civil government and the military is by no means 
decided ; there is a similar and very stern conflict between 
the government on the one hand and the party machine 
on the other, and this has to be fought out in each province 
as well as in the central government ; the details of organi- 
zation and in particular the forms of national government 
as between provincial and central authority provide a very 
great field for further thought and experiment ; there are 
many personal problems as between the various leaders 
which may at any time loom so large as to obscure the 
national and party issues. China has suffered greatly from 
such personal quarrels which have no meaning for most 
of the people, but serve to disgust many and take away 
all interest in political questions. 

A few words must be added on the international 
question. In turning away from Russia the new nationalism 
has lost something which it will be very hard to replace. 
The Russian influence, in many ways un-Chinese, as in the 
attempt to cut away at a stroke the whole treaty system, 
has, nevertheless, brought much into the movement and 
been a prime factor in its rapid development. ‘The present 
tendency is strongly towards closer relationship with the 
other Powers. While still determined on radical alteration 
in the treaties, the Nanking Government seeks to make 
_ these changes by means of negotiation rather than by force 
through economic boycott or mob violence. Already there 
is a feeling that the swing in this direction may have gone 
too far and there are grumblings of discontent. The 
Powers which joined in the note following the Nanking 
affair have not yet re-established relations with the Govern- 
ment there. To overcome the technical difficulty has, 
up till the time of writing, seemed to be impossible. But 
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the Japanese Consul has resumed his residence in the city 
of Nanking.* There can be little doubt that the Nationalist 
Government very greatly desires to have friendly relations 
at any rate with Britain and America. They cannot go 
further than a certain point in seeking these, because their 
Own position is so insecure. Can they go as far as the 
Powers demand? If not the chance of helpful co-operation 
may be lost and it seems even possible that the next move 
would be to turn back again to Russia. The Russian 
experience has shown both that China feels the need of 
some outside help in working out her salvation, and also 
that she is prepared to accept such help just so long as 
the terms under which it is given are not impossible of 
acceptance for a high-spirited people. The Powers, 
especially England and America, are on their part anxious 
to resume relations, but there may be a disposition to 
expect more than any Government in China could now give 
without losing its slender hold on the situation. ‘To meet 
the situation in a broad and understanding way and not to 
stand too much on rights or on dignity would seem to be 
a policy that would open the door to a new era. The future 
of China, the writer is convinced, rests with nationalism 
and not with the Peking clique. The present Government 
is as friendly towards Britain as any Nationalist Government 
can be expected to be. Wisdom would seem to dictate a 
course that will strengthen that Government, show British 
friendliness to China and cut the losses for the sake of the 
larger future. 

The question of foreign relations has, in much of the 
writing on China, been thrust too much into the fore- 
ground. After all, at the long last, Chinese must solve 

* Since this article left China, a clash has taken place between the 
advancing Nationalist trocps and the Japanese at Tsinanfu in Shantung, 
each side suffering casualties. Japan has also sent a warning to Nanking 
and Peking that she “may possibly be constrained to take appropriate and 


iffective steps for the maintenance of peace and order in Manchuria.” 


The position in that province was described in Tut Rounp Taste, No. 70, 
March 1928, p. 256. 
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China’s problems. How they are trying to do this is a 
matter of intense interest and concern to other nations. 
For China to-day the crucial question is not so much what 
her relations will be with this or that foreign Power, 
important as that is. It is rather, whether she is learning 
from her experiences. Are her people turning away from 
the political problem in cynical despair? Are they going 
to fasten all or most of the blame upon foreign States and 
peoples ? Or are they beginning to see and face the real 
issues? The last few years have produced a ferment of 
new ideas. China should now be able to see how much 
easier it is to destroy than to build up, how much easier 
to arouse enthusiasm than to direct it into fruitful channels, 
how inadequate is a policy of violence, how essential it is 
to have good leaders and to trust them, how deep are the 
roots needed for good team work. That some of these 
lessons are being learned by not a few is evident. But the 
power of the new nationalism to solve China’s problems 
largely depends on the extent to which these and similar 


lessons have been laid to heart and on the power of those 
who learn them to work out their convictions in the party 
and in the government. 


China, April 1928. 





’ AMERICAN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


HERE are times certainly when government by a count 

of noses seems the very last word in human fatuity. 
To submit to the autocratic rule of a tribal chief because he 
has killed a great number of his fellows or because he can 
keep in subjection an uncommonly large number of savage 
women is the embodiment of logic compared to acquies- 
cence in the proposition that all men are equally qualified to 
have an opinion upon the complicated questions of modern 
society. What theory of government involves more obvious 
fallacies than that the opinion of the many, however 
ignorant or ill-founded, shall extinguish that of the few, 
however intelligent and well-matured. One hears in the 
United States and in England so much about the glory of 
popular government and institutions, and so little about 
the almost fantastic assumptions that underlie many of 
our accepted formule. These assumptions are more 
fantastic in the United States than in England. The wear 
and tear on political institutions is probably higher in the 
United States. Most of the State constitutions now have 
referendum provisions and the voter has only made a 
beginning when he decides whether to be a Republican or 
a Democrat. If indeed his choice of parties can be dig- 
nified by the term decision. In a primary election within 
his party, the voter must determine whether A is a better 
man individually than B to serve as his party’s candidate 
for the office, let us say, of Sheriff or Register of Deeds. 
But even the determination of the merits of individuals to 
serve as candidates on party tickets is unexacting compared 
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to the questions presented to the voter by “ referendum ” 
from State legislatures. For example, he must render up a 
decision on whether highways should be built out of moneys 
borrowed by the State or out of taxes taken from motorists, 
whether or not railways should be subjected to an excise 
tax on gross revenues, and if not how they should most 
equitably contribute to the upkeep of the State, whether 
a given bridge should be built across a certain river which 
may be hundreds of miles from the home and from the 
experience of the individual required to vote, whether such 
a bridge should be toll or free, and even perhaps whether it 
should rest on caissons or be of a single span. Democracy 
in the United States gets harder and harder on Demos 
year by year. 

The amazing thing is that popular government does 
actually vindicate itself by achieving the seemingly miracu- 
lous. Demos is constantly reaching sound decisions and 
correct conclusions. As nearly as one can tell it does the 
right thing a trifle oftener than it does the wrong. The 
masses whom Aristotle judged fit only for slavery, and of 
whom Edmund Burke and his contemporaries thought 
scarcely better, are capable under favorable circumstances 
of bearing public responsibilities and burdens far in excess 
of their supposed capacity. The greatest political problem 
in the United States to-day is to determine the actual 
political load which the electorate can be made to sustain 
without collapse. The most alarming political symptom 
in the United States is the indication that in many instances 
this load is actually being exceeded. Whither are we to 
be borne by this intemperate vogue for democracy? Those 
wise and rather far-sighted burghers and country squires of 
the eighteenth century who conceived our constitution 
certainly never saw as far as this. Their rigid American 
constitutions have in fact altered more essentially in the 
century and a half than has the flexible constitution of 
Great Britain. Nevertheless it would be premature to 
despair. Thus far the failures of democracy have proved 
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more readily reparable than the failures of other forms of 
government. 

The state of Illinois has recently contributed a most 
instructive chapter to the history of popular institutions. 
It has just survived a Republican primary election, likely 
to go down in history as the “ pineapple ” primary. More 
in a moment of the derivation of the term. The status quo 
in Illinois was represented by its Governor, Len Small, 
who had been implicated in serious financial irregularities 
while State Treasurer, its State’s Attorney Robert E. 
Crowe, the Mayor of Chicago, that great international 
figure “Big Bill” Thompson, and the United States 
Senator-elect and dis-elect, Frank L. Smith. He it was 
who will be remembered as having achieved the Senatorial 
toga by virtue of a costly campaign largely financed by Mr. 
Samuel Insull, the public utility operator, only to have the 
toga denied him by the Senate which would not even 
receive his credentials. ‘The wisdom of that constitutional 
precedent is another story which need not concern us at 
the moment. 

The opposition to the Small-Crowe-Smith-Thompson 
forces centered about the present United States Senator, 
Charles §. Deneen, the Secretary of State, Lon Emmerson, 
who is opposing Small as candidate for Governor, Otis F. 
Glenn, the opponent of Mr. Smith for the Senatorial 
nomination, and John A. Swanson, candidate against Mr. 
Crowe for State’s Attorney. As Big Bill Thompson’s 
term as Mayor of Chicago had not expired, he figured on 
the ballot in the modest réle of one seeking nomination as 
a ward committee-man. It is conceded, however, that his 
ambitions were boundless and his power undoubted. Of 
the relations inter se of the Small-Crowe-Smith-Thompson 
faction much might be written, but that again is another 
story. With divergent interests, they made common 
cause against foes whom they condemned without pro- 
fessing to dread. 

It is no secret that Chicago in the last few years has 
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become a sort of municipal curiosity. One of the world’s 
most populous and richest cities, its name became synony- 
mous with crime and disorder. As some wit remarked in 
a paraphrase of the American National Anthem, 


The rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Give proof to the world that Chicago is there. 


Crime developed its peculiar local lingo. Bombs became 
“pineapples.” The “ pineapple ” was first employed as 
an incident of beer running, “ hijacking*? and the “ alky ” 
(alcohol) war. Its use was extended to “ racketeering,” 
a method of exploiting various trades and lines of business by 
offering protection for a fee and then bombing those who 
refused to pay. No less than sixty-four bombings occurred 
between October 11, 1927 and April 8, 1928. Senator 
Deneen’s and Judge Swanson’s homes were bombed. 
Sympathizers with the other faction did not escape. There 
was more than one political murder. Meantime the cost of 
bad government in Chicago had been mounting. Tiaxes 
increased greatly. The voters at this election were asked 
to authorize bond issues of nearly seventy-eight million 
dollars for proposed improvements, designed to win for 
Big Bill the attractively alliterative title of “ the Builder.” 
Expert accountants claim to have detected the fact that 
of this sum no less than nine per cent. represented graft 
of one kind or another.* 

The student of ethnic and social conditions might well 
stand aghast at the riddle, Why is Chicago? Why, to 
use the language of a British daily, should such a city 
“unite riches and luxury in a most modern civilization 
with the manners and customs of a particularly disorderly 
mining camp?” Certainly it is not an easy question to 
answer. One may readily reflect that less than half of the 


* The unappropriated balance of public funds reported by the City Con- 
troller on April 26, 1928 amounted to $13,300, as against which the city had 
emergency needs and obligations actually incurred amounting to well over 
a million dollars. 
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citizens are the American-born sons of American-born 
parents. Goodness knows how few of its population are 
really Nordic. But these facts, though interesting, fall 
far short of an explanation. Nor does one do more than 
state the obvious in commenting on the inefficiency of the 
police or the incompetence of prosecuting attorneys. 
Chicago has been Chicago because for some reason public 
opinion was relaxed. Demos was languid and indolent 
when it was not corrupt and debauched. 

The organization of the Thompson forces in Chicago 
was complete and perfect. It was not bothered by nice 
ethical distinctions. ‘The better element ” was handi- 
capped as it generally is by inexperience and scruples. 
But at last it prepared. Some new methods of cam- 
paigning were introduced. The opponents of Big Bill the 
Builder ordained a day of public prayer for Chicago. The 
unnumbered people who were sick of his buffoonery and 
charlatanry actually went to the polls and expressed their 
opinion on ballots. Sensing the gathering forces of 
opposition, Big Bill sought to escape defeat by raising the 
distracting cry of “drafting Coolidge.” But the dis- 
traction failed to distract. The bombing of the homes of 
Deneen and Swanson caused a marked reaction among 
law-abiding citizens who even in Chicago form a vast 
majority of the populace. This resentment was deepened 
by the suggestion that the bombing had been instigated by 
Deneen’s and Swanson’s own partisans to create sympathy. 

The election of April 10 indicates the corrective resources 
of popular government. ‘The size of the vote cast was un- 
precedented. It far exceeded any previous presidential 
vote and presidential votes are generally far larger than any 
votes for local candidates. Emmerson prevailed over 
Small by 419,000, Glenn had a majority of 130,000 over 
Smith. Swanson defeated Crowe by nearly 200,000. Big 
Bill was defeated in his own ward for ward committee-man. 

Newspapers, making no attempt to be humorous, carried 


the headline “ Only one killed in Chicago election.” He 
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was a Negro lawyer opposing the Thompson candidate 
for committee-man in the Twentieth Ward laid low by a 
machine gun. Others were wounded. But thousands of 
citizens organized to cooperate with the police in the sup- 
pression of lawlessness and the election passed off with 
far less disorder than Chicago’s disorderly past would have 
led one to suppose. Doubtless this does not mean the 
end of crime in Chicago. It is certainly not the beginning 
of a municipal millennium. But it does signify that the 
extraordinary manifestations of lawlessness and disorder, 
and the inanities of Big Bill’s “ America First,” were not 
supported by public opinion in the city; and, what is 
perhaps more important, it has shown that public opinion 
can insist upon expression at the polls even when it is sought 
to be intimidated by “ pineapples.” Mr. Thompson has 
afforded a new demonstration of President Lincoln’s oft- 
quoted adage that you can’t “fool all the people all the 
time.” When this adage fails it will be a melancholy day 
for democracy. 


Il. 


HERE is no basis for patriotic ardour in turning from 

crime in Chicago to venality and corruption in national 
politics. An American would be glad to feel that these 
phases of contemporary American life were too trivial to 
receive notice, above all, outside the territorial limits of the 
United States. Unfortunately the evidence of the influence 
of oil upon American politics in a day not so long passed is 
too marked to be overlooked even by a foreign audience. 
The United States Supreme Court has set aside the leases 
of public oil lands to the private corporations of Mr. Sin- 
clair and Mr. Doheny on the ground that they were pro- 
cured by fraud. By a curious anomaly more intelligible 
perhaps to lawyers than to laymen, it has proved impossible 
to convict the individuals involved of criminal conspiracies 
against the United States. Only this week, Mr. Sinclair 
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who was convicted of contemptuous tampering with one 
federal jury has been acquitted by another of conspiring 
with Albert E. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior under 
President Harding, to obtain the lease from the United 
States of the Teapot Dome Naval Reserve. His acquittal 
has created surprise and some chagrin, albeit the integrity 
of the jury is nowhere impugned. More conspicuous, 
however, than any criminal trials have been the revelations 
respecting the Republican campaign fund before the 1924 
campaign. Mr. Will Hays, former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has disclosed to the Senate 
Committee of Inquiry that the campaign fund accepted a 
contribution of $160,000 in Liberty bonds from Harry F. 
Sinclair. These Liberty bonds had been bought with 
money of the Continental Trading Company. There is 
nothing particularly savoury in the story of the Continental 
Trading Company. ‘The company was organized in Canada 
in 1921 and its stock was nominally owned by four execu- 
tives of great American oil companies. It made a contract 
with one, A. E. Humphreys, of the Humphreys Oil Company, 
for the purchase of thirty-three million barrels of oil at a 
dollar and a half per barrel. This contract was guaranteed 
by Sinclair and three other prominent oil executives. At 
the time of purchasing all this oil, the Continental Trading 
Company had no use for it as it owned no refineries or pipe- 
lines of any kindand had no customers. Accordingly it resold 
the oil at $1.75 per barrel and made deliveries thereunder 
up to 1923 when its contracts were assigned to the Prairie 
and Sinclair companies for a reported consideration of 
$400,000. The “ profits ” of the company were converted 
into Liberty bonds which appear to have been “ split four 
ways ” among the prominent oil executives involved. So 
far as known, Mr. Sinclair was the only one of the four 
who chose to regard these profits as his individual property.* 


* Mr. Sinclair has, since this article was written, informed the Senate 
Committee that after his acquittal he handed over his share ($750,000) to 
the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Company. 
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Two hundred and thirty-three thousand of these bonds 
were given by Mr. Sinclair to Mr. Fall. Another block 
of $160,000, Mr. Sinclair turned over to the Republican 
campaign fund. The Republican Committee, anxious to 
have the money but desiring to receive it in smaller sums, 
invited “ contributions ” of $25,000 from several prominent 
men offering to reimburse such “ contributors ” by delivery 
to the like amount of Mr. Sinclair’s Liberty bonds. 

The revelation has been an ugly one for the Republican 
party. Yet it is doubtful whether the disclosures will have 
any marked political effect. For partisan purposes, the 
transactions are now stale and the guilty transactors are 
either defunct politically or, like Mr. Sinclair, wholly 
discredited in public opinion. No Republican seeks to 
condone the manner in which it was sought to conceal the 
identity of the real contributors to the campaign fund. 
On the other hand, only a very guileless party man would 
say “ This could never happen in my party.” ‘There will 
be many Englishmen with memories long and accurate 
enough to recall difficulties occasioned by party funds in 
British politics. It is likely that the Republicans and 
Democrats next summer will turn to the tasks of nomina- 
tions and election with a great deal of perfunctory accusation 
and denial but with the thoughts of the multitude on other 
things. 


Ill. 


HE Havana Conference, the Sixth Annual Conference 

of American States, has come to an end. To the 
writer at least, its actual achievements are not altogether 
clear. That the motives of the United States were 
honourable and its conduct becoming, Americans are dis- 
inclined to doubt. Whether citizens of the Spanish- 
American Republics are equally persuaded is not so certain. 
There is some evidence that they are not, but this is not 
extraordinary. The natural jealousy of the lesser Power 
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at the magnitude and importance of the greater is a familiar 
enough international phenomenon. British administrators 
have had occasion to observe it more than once. Mr. 
Hughes delivered a very lucid statement of the highly 
creditable part played by the United States in the affairs 
of Cuba, Haiti, Mexico and San Domingo. American 
activity in Nicaragua, entailing as it does a certain amount 
of bloodshed on both sides, is viewed with natural suspicion 
in the other republics of the New World. Yet the senti- 
ment in the Senate is overwhelmingly against withdrawal at 
the present time. By a vote of 52 to 22, the Senate defeated 
an amendment to the appropriation Bill providing that 
none of the money should be used for the retention of 
American marines in Nicaragua after February 1, 1929, 
unless Congress declared war or war existed under the 
recognized principles of international law. By a vote of 
53 to 22, a similar amendment was defeated providing for 
the withdrawal of the marines by February 1, 1929, unless 
the President secured Congressional consent to their 
remaining. By an even more decisive vote of 60 to 15 the 
Senate defeated the proposition of immediate withdrawal. 
Even Mr. Borah, who has been no lover of this adventure, 
cast his vote with the majority on all these amendments. 

The conclusion thus reached in the Senate is based upon 
the view that the United States is now irretrievably com- 
mitted to the policy of keeping troops in Nicaragua until 
the general election can be held, so that whatever the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of the Nicaraguan adventure at its incep- 
tion, it would be wholly illogical to withdraw troops at the 
present time when all our avowed objects in sending them 
remain unaccomplished. One of the difficulties inherent 
in these stabilization problems is to tell when to stop 
stabilizing. And even when the time to stop has come the 
stopping is not always so simple. The Gallipoli campaign 
has its lessons for statesmen as well as for soldiers. 

The Havana Conference adopted a resolution calling for 
an arbitration conference in Washington during the coming 
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year. This resolution looks to the establishment of com- 
pulsory arbitration treaties between the nations of the New 
World. With reference to such a conference, Mr. Hughes 
has observed that while an agreement for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in all cases is not to be expected, “ appropriate excep- 
tions to an agreement to arbitrate, made as definite as 
possible and relating to matters which the American States 
would not, in any event, consent to arbitrate, are not 
inconsistent with the renunciation of war as an incident of 
national policy.” It is quite likely that the next year or two 
will see seals appended to several treaties of arbitration. 
But it is easy to exaggerate the significance of such docu- 
ments. 

While it.is hard to gauge the precise national and inter- 
national value of these Pan-American parleys, it seems safe 
to say so far as the United States is concerned, that they 
have comparatively little reaction upon popular thought and 
opinion. In so far as the public mind occupies itself with 
political problems, it is less with abstract questions than 
with the absorbing pastime of electing presidents. In 
America, where sport occupies public attention fully as 
much as it does in Great Britain, politics itself in order to 
be popularized must be made a sport of. And the task of 
president-making is readily dramatized. It has in a high 
degree the elements of vividness and uncertainty that 
captivate the “ fans ” on the bleachers. Personal attributes, 
qualities of audacity and leadership, the backgrounds of 
birth and position, all these are discussed and reviewed again 
and again in their application to “ president possibilities.” 
Speculations of this sort exercise an endless fascination for 
the average American who may be and quite often is indif- 
ferent to all questions of foreign policy and only half aware 
of the most vital matters of domestic concern. 
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IV. 


As nearly as one can estimate party tendencies, they 
indicate the convergence of the Democratic party upon 
“Al” Smith as nominee for the presidency, and of the 
Republican party upon Herbert Hoover as his opponent. 
In the Republican party the possibility of “ drafting ” 
Coolidge seems to be on the wane. The President on 
April 20 wrote a letter to the chairman of the Republican 
State Committee of his own State of Massachusetts in 
which he states that it would be “ most embarrassing ” to 
him that his name should be used as a candidate in the 
Massachusetts primaries to be held four days later. The 
President alludes to the fact that his name “ is being used in 
other States in a way that is contrary to” his wishes. 
“In my own State,” he says, “to give any countenance to 
such a movement would tend to compromise me and lend 
color to the misrepresentations that apparently are being 
made in other States.” Up to date, however, the President 
has not said flatly that he would not accept a renomination 
if it were tendered to him, so that the strict constructionists 
of presidential utterances are still hesitant to believe that 
Mr. Coolidge is not even now a presidential possibility. 
Undoubtedly, however, the letter to Mr. Prescott does 
more than has been done heretofore to defeat the projects 
that center about his name. 

In the meantime, evidences are not wanting of the 
genuine headway being made by Mr. Hoover. His most 
striking triumph was in the State of Ohio where he was a 
candidate at the presidential primary against Frank B. 
Willis, the senior United States Senator from that State. 
Senator Willis was typically a favorite son and while his 
candidacy would not have figured very seriously outside of 
Ohio it was clamorously supported there. The campaign 
bade fair to be fought with considerable bitterness. In 
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the midst of it Senator Willis died. It was too late then 
to have his name stricken from the printed ballots. So the 
battle was fought with only one of the contestants actually 
in the contest. But a political cause is not necessarily lost 
with the death of its leader ; and in Ohio the Willis cause 
was to vanquish Hoover. 

The actual result of the Ohio election was to give to 
Mr. Hoover all seven of the delegates at large from that 
State to the National Convention, thirty-one of the State 
delegation of fifty-one and the prestige of an overwhelming 
expression by the Republican voters of Ohio of their 
preference for his candidacy. To be sure, Mr. Hoover’s 
opponents discounted this triumph on the ground that 
Senator Willis’s death robbed the primary of all its signi- 
ficance. Voters, they said, who would have supported 
Mr. Willis alive thought it futile to express a preference 
for him dead. This argument, while plausible, overlooks 
the fact that the Willis organization after the Senator’s 
death had made Mr. Hoover’s candidacy a direct issue of 
the campaign. Of the Willis delegates thirty-four were 
pledged to the choice of Governor Lowden and others 
were well known to be committed to the candidacy of 
Senator Curtis of Kansas and Vice-President Dawes. The 
Ohio campaign was therefore the field against Hoover and 
the victory over politicians of one unaccustomed to politics 
is significant. 

In the Massachusetts primaries held on the same day 
as those in Ohio, Mr. Hoover scored another success. 
The Massachusetts primary law is peculiar in requiring 
the voter to write his choice upon the ballot and not merely 
to mark a cross against one of a number of printed names, 
the theory of the law being presumably that it discourages 
irresponsible voting. More than 100,000 Republicans 
wrote Mr. Hoover’s name on their ballots. The Hoover 
ballots outnumbered tenfold those of his nearest com- 
petitor. Some sturdy drafters of Coolidge wrote his name 
upon their ballots despite the President’s embarrassment 
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and Al Smith’s name figured quite prominently even on 
the Republican ballots, a signal evidence of his personal 
popularity. 

On May 8 primaries are to be held in Indiana where the 
situation existing in Ohio is rather closely paralleled. 
James E. Watson, the senior United States Senator, will 
be Mr. Hoover’s adversary in that State. He is a favorite 
son and is reputed to share with Governor Ed Jackson the 
control of a political organization often deemed invulner- 
able. Of this political organization the Ku Klux Klan is 
still an important element. D. C. Stephenson, once its 
Dragon in Indiana, now serving a life sentence for murder, 
is not yet shorn of his political influence. The situation 
in Indiana is made more interesting by a senatorial contest. 
The junior United States Senator, Arthur R. Robinson, 
stands for re-election this year, and has been endeavoring 
to cement his friendship with the Klan by personal attacks 
upon Al Smith. For Christmas Mr. Stephenson gave Mrs. 
Robinson a pearl necklace. Senator Robinson has estab- 
lished the purity of the relationship by giving publicity to 
the fact that it was only a cheap pearl necklace, and that 
they gave Mr. Stephenson in return Beveridge’s Life of Fohn 
Marshall. Probably they were not real pearls and besides, 
Beveridge’s Life is in four volumes. Still, there is some 
evidence to suggest that Indiana politics are not antisepti- 
cally pure. Some of the newspapers supporting Watson 
against Hoover are dissatisfied with the condition of the 
State government and are demanding a house cleaning on 
the Illinois model. But Senator Robinson’s two opponents 
are suspected by the Anti-Saloon League of being wet. 
So it may go hard with them. 

Mr. Hoover is now credited by leaders with solid State 
delegations from California, his native State, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Oregon and South Dakota and with a 
substantial number of votes from the delegations of 
Alabama, Colorado, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
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New York, Vermont and Wisconsin. There are 1,089 
delegates to the Republican Convention and 545 are neces- 
sary for nomination. A recent computation gives 319 votes 
to Hoover, 194 to Governor Lowden, 266 for drafting 

Coolidge, and 310 doubtful. It is evident therefore that 
much and possibly everything depends upon the course to 
be pursued by those who favor drafting Coolidge. 

The outcome of the Democratic Convention seems to 
be less doubtful than that of the Republican Convention. 
There are 1,100 delegates to the Democratic Convention 
so that under the two-thirds rule 732 votes are necessary 
for nomination. Governor Smith’s high vote in the 1924 
convention was 368 on the eighty-third ballot. Estimates 
of Governor Smith’s present voting strength in the coming 
convention credit him with over 500 votes and there are 
no such portents in States where choices remain to be made 
as to indicate any reasonable probability of his ultimate 
defeat.*It is probably not extravagant to say that the 
future of the Democratic party depends in large measure 
upon a speedy agreement to Mr. Smith’s nomination. Any 
considerable opposition thereto would create a bitter 
factional divergence such as that which came so near to 
wrecking the party in 1924. One may well doubt whether 
the party could survive such another contest. 

“To an Englishman accustomed to the relatively simple 
and non-popular choice of party candidates, there must be 
something almost terrifying in the minute and elaborate 
preparation which precedes by fully six months the choice 
of an American President. A reading of the written 
constitution of the United States discloses nothing of this, 
All that one can find there is a short paragraph captioned 
Article XII, dating from the year 1803 and dealing with 
the choice of President by an electoral college. Article XII 
is still a part of the fundamental law of the land and the 
electoral college still exists and actually is the instrument 
of election, but its proceedings are stereotyped and per- 
functory. The choice of the President is made when the 
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electors themselves are elected. The constitution makes | 
no provision for the manner in which party candidates are | 
to be selected. The great nominating conventions are | 
extra-constitutional. The delegates to the nominating | 
conventions are chosen either in State conventions or in 
State presidential primaries such as those mentioned in 
Ohio and Massachusetts. And such conventions and 
primaries are equally extra-constitutional. It would be 
difficult to find a more striking example of a written con- 
stitution submerged by constitutional practice gradually 
hardened into custom. The choice of an American Presi- 
dent is no longer so much a constitutional necessity as an 
emotional necessity reflecting the most vital political 
impulses of a great nation. 


United States of America. 
April, 1928. 





“INDIA : THE COMMISSION’S 
EXPERIENCES 


I. Sir Joun Simon’s Reception 


T is hardly necessary to say that all that is significant in 

Indian public life is summed up at the moment in the 
reactions of the different parts, parties, and interests to the 
Statutory Commission, its composition and proposed 
procedure. And the words “ parts, parties, and interests,” 
are advisedly used, for, although the theme is worn thread- 
bare, it is as necessary now as ever it was to remember the 
great size and deep-seated heterogeneity—racial, social, 
religious, and economic—of India. A study of English 
newspaper comments shows that the real meaning of the 
situation here is not fully understood, or at any rate, it has 
not been clearly expounded. Of the various develop- 
ments since the Commission landed, one in particular 
seems to have impressed the imagination abroad. This is 
the acceptance by the Legislative Assembly of a resolu- 
tion pledging that body to absolute non-co-operation. This 
resolution was carried by a majority of only six, but it was, 
nevertheless, an important event. An attempt will be 
made below to estimate its true significance. One looks in 
vain, however, in the newspapers for any adequate exposi- 
tion of one of the most important—perhaps, when taken in 
conjunction with the attitude of the great majority of the 
Moslems, the most important—feature in the existing 
situation, that is the marked difference between the atti- 
tude of the provincial Legislative Councils and the Council 
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of State on the one hand, and that of the Legislative Assem- 
bly on the other. But this is a subject which must also be | 
dealt with in greater detail on a later page. It is first | 
necessary to describe the reception which the Commission | 
met with in the various places which it visited. 

The Commission landed in Bombay on February 3. 
They came, as Sir John Simon stated just before he sailed | 
for home on March 31, to study conditions at first hand 
and to establish personal contacts. Before they left Eng- 
land they had been able to form some idea of the forces 
which were against them. They knew that for weeks the 
leaders of the boycott movement had been doing their best 
to organise a hartal—a sort of general strike involving the 
closing of the shops, and the schools and colleges—for their 
reception in all the important towns. An estimate of the 
strength of this opposition has already appeared in these 
pages,* and that forecast, it may be said at once, has been 
borne out in all essentials. Thehartal of February 3 was on 
the whole a fiasco. Its organisers were able, with the help 
of students and the kind of people who are always ready to 
join in when there is any excitement on, to arrange a sort of 
demonstration in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. But it was 
confined to these classes. The employees of the tramways, 
railways, and the public services did not come out on strike. 
Both in Calcutta and Madras there were collisions with 
the police and in Madras they were compelled to open 
fire ; both places, in a word, afforded practical proof of the 
dangers of this form of demonstration. In some of the other 
larger cities, too, there were a number of shops closed— 
mostly out of fear of possible trouble—but in the greater 
part of the country the hartal was conspicuous by its 
absence. In Lahore the shop-keepers indeed arranged a 
counter-boycott demonstration. Shops were decorated as 
for a festival, and the District Magistrate was garlanded 
when he entered the city—this in spite of a fierce propa- 
ganda campaign a few days before by leading politicians like 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 70, March 1928, pp. 307-316. 
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Motilal Nehru and Lajpat Rai. The lesson of “ Hartal 
Day ” all over India was this: ‘The masses were com- 
pletely apathetic and the shop-keepers actually against 
the hartal; but organisation, combined with the silent 
threat of rowdyism, succeeded in producing a show of 
popular disapproval of the Commission in some of the 
more important cities. In smaller places where there had 
been no organisation there was no demonstration of any 
kind. 

Still, although the masses knew little and possibly cared 
less about the Commission, large numbers of Indians 
belonging to the “ politically-minded classes ” awaited 
its coming with eagerness and anxiety. Disappointment 
at the exclusion of Indians from its composition was in 
some quarters tempered by curiosity to learn the con- 
ditions on which the Committee of the Legislature was to 
be associated with it. There was reason to believe that a 
satisfactory pronouncement would rally not only many 
Moderates, but also the group of the Nationalist party, com- 
prising the “ Responsive Co-operators,” which is led by 
Mr. Jayakar and broke away from the Congress party nearly 
three years ago, because its members believed that co- 
operation, when it was demonstrably in the interest of 
India, was a better policy than automatic and indis- 
criminate opposition. On February 6 the pronouncement 
appeared. It took the form of a letter from Sir John Simon 
to the Viceroy. The fullest publicity was immediately 
given to it and the scheme which it outlined for a “ joint 
free conference ” between the two “ wings,” British and 
Indian, of the Commission. It is clear that Sir John Simon 
went as far as the terms of his reference permitted to make 
up for the omission of Indians from the Commission and 
to meet all reasonable demands. It is equally clear that his 
scheme went further than the conditions laid down by men 
like Messrs. Jayakar and Jinnah. This makes the reception 
given to it the more surprising, for within three hours of its 
issue to the Press it had been vigorously condemned by the 
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leaders of the Congress and Nationalist parties who were 
then in Delhi for the session of the Legislative Assembly. | 
These leaders, together with Dr. Ansari, the President of | 
the All-India National Congress, Mr. Jinnah and one or 
two members of the almost non-existent Independent 
party, issued a manifesto the same evening denouncing the 
scheme. It is obvious from the speed with which this 
manifesto was rushed out that Sir John Simon’s letter 
never received adequate consideration, and subsequent dis- 
cussion has made it plain that the Congress party leaders 
were simply dragging the other leaders and their followers _ 
in their wake. The sequence of events was, there is every | 
reason to believe, as follows. One of the journalists, who 
as a Press representative received a copy of the letter, took 
it at once to the house of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Parlia- 
mentary leader of the Congress party, where a meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee was being held. The 
Committee at once appreciated its importance and the ap- 
peal which its generous terms were sure to make to the 
country if its effect were not forestalled. One or two leaders 
of other parties were hastily consulted, and this point of 
view impressed upon them. So the condemnation of the 
scheme found its way into the papers at the same time as 
the scheme itself. It was, of course, an excellent tactical 
move from the point of view of the Congress party leaders, 
but there is little doubt that some of the other signatories 
of the manifesto soon regretted their precipitancy and found 
it difficult to justify their position. At any rate, it seems 
fairly certain that, but for the astuteness of the Congress 
party leaders, the letter would have had a more satisfactory 
reception. It may yet produce the effect to which its terms 
entitle it. 

The Commission arrived at Delhi on February 4, just at 
the beginning of the winter session of the Legislature. All 
the party leaders were present, and it had been hoped that 
Sir John Simon would be able to dispel their doubts by 
personal contact. Pandit Motilal Nehru, it is well known, 
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deprecated the application of the full rigours of the social 
boycott which his party had imposed, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that many politicians outside the Congress 
party were not only prepared but anxious to meet Sir John 
Simon. Unfortunately the congregation of so many of the 
heads of the boycott movement had created an artificial 
atmosphere, and the less extreme politicians found the 
initiative taken out of their grasp. No one dared to take the 
fatal step of getting into touch with the Chairman or his 
colleagues. ‘The air was indeed so charged with suspicion 
that one or two members of the Legislative Assembly who 
were to some extent regarded as representative of Indian 
labour were afraid even to have a talk about ordinary labour 
problems with the two Labour members of the Commis- 
sion. The result was that Sir John Simon was disappointed 
in his hopes of getting into personal touch either with the 
leaders of the Congress and Nationalist parties, or with 
the few Liberals and Independents who are still to be 
found in the Legislative Assembly. His time was, how- 
ever, well occupied. He had conversations with some of 
the leading members of the Council of State and with 
representatives of various parties and interests, among 
others with the recently formed Moslem Centre party, 
in the Legislative Assembly, whose leader is Sir Zulfigar 
Ali Khan, a member of the ruling family of Malerkotla 
State in the Punjab, and which with a single exception 
contains all the Moslem representatives from the Punjab, 
Bengal, and Sind, that is, from the provinces and the 
division of a third province in which at least 80 per cent. 
of the Moslems of India are concentrated. In the 
Council of State a Parliamentary party was formed, with 
Sir Sankaran Nair, a veteran politician whose name is held 
in honour throughout India, as its leader, to co-operate 
with the Commission, and its members also met Sir John 
Simon. In spite, therefore, of the attitude of some of the 
better known Indian political leaders, the Commission had 
no reason to feel that its stay in Delhi had been wasted. An 
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attempt has been made to make capital out of the refusal 
of the President of the Legislative Assembly to invite it 
to inspect the Assembly’s building and attend its proceed- 
ings. The President himself allowed it to be understood 
that he would have done so had Sir John Simon called upon 
him. The incident is only mentioned here to assist the 
reader to appreciate the prevailing atmosphere. 

From Delhi the Commission went to Madras, breaking 
their journey for a few days in Calcutta, and once away 
from Delhi, they found themselves able to get nearer to 
the realities of the situation. Those who have studied 
Indian post-Reforms politics will have realised that the 
Provincial Legislative Councils are far more truly represen- 
tative of the masses than is the Legislative Assembly. The 
latter is, indeed, largely composed of lawyers who speak for 
urban interests, and the interests of the rural section, 
which is far and away the largest part of the total population, 
are very inadequately represented. ‘The debates on Bills 
or motions to increase taxation to help the industrial 
interests in the big towns leave no doubt on this point. 
In the provinces, on the contrary, rural interests have a 
fair, in some provinces a predominating, share in the 
representation. Their grouping and their politics are 
different from those of the Legislative Assembly. In a 
word, the members of the Provincial Councils are far 
nearer the people than their colleagues in the Assembly 
are, for their attention is necessarily engrossed by 
practical problems, and their decisions may, and often do, 
produce immediate and obvious effects on the lives and 
welfare of the people whom they represent. The landed 
proprietor, the town merchant, and other persons of the 
same kind who have a stake in the country find a place in 
the Provincial Councils, whereas they are virtually excluded 
from the Legislative Assembly. It is, then, not surprising 
that of late years many of the men who count for most in 
their provinces have chosen to enter the Provincial Councils 
rather than the Legislative Assembly. Their names may 
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not be as well known to the outside world as those of the 
giants of the Assembly, but if the latter ventured to stand 
against them for a local or district board—and that is the 
real test of influence in India—they would invariably suffer 
defeat. We may safely take it, then, that the voice of the 
Provincial Councils is more truly representative of the voice 
of the people of India than is that of the Legislative Assembly. 

Again, in the provinces, it is quite impossible to reproduce 
the vitiated political atmosphere of New Delhi. In New 
Delhi, the population is entirely political and official. 
There are no commercial, industrial, landed or other classes 
with varied interests and points of view. As soon as they 
got away from Delhi, Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
at once came into touch with the representatives of all 
these classes. There is no need to describe their tour 

in detail ; it is sufficient to chronicle its results. Wherever 
| they went, they encountered a certain amount of organised 
demonstration. Black flags were displayed, bands of 
students and hired city loafers chanted “ Simon go back,” 
but there was a uniformity about the demonstrations which 
showed that there was nothing spontaneous in them. 
Both in Calcutta and in Madras, the Commissioners were 
warmly welcomed on their arrival by representative 
gatherings. They met leading men of all shades of political 
thought, except that of the Congress party, and prominent 
individuals from other branches of public life and from the 
business world. Almost from the time of their arrival 
in Delhi they made a practice of going out into the country, 
visiting villages and seeing rural conditions with their own 
eyes. In Madras their tour included visits to the Mofassil,* 
and their welcome was everywhere spontaneous. 

But perhaps the Commission’s greatest success was in 
the Punjab where, as in Madras, they visited mofassil 
towns as well as the provincial capital. In Lahore, it is 
true, they perhaps encountered more black flag bearers 
than anywhere else, but this had been arranged by bringing 


* The Mofassil means the back country. 
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in bands of Akali Sikhs from Amritsar. There was hardly : 


any other sign of the boycott in the Punjab and the Com- 
missioners had no difficulty in getting into contact with 
representatives of every side of the life of the province. 
But nowhere in the provinces did they find the artificial 
conditions of New Delhi reproduced and there was one 
fact which could not fail to have struck them wherever 
they went. The opposition in the Legislative Assembly 
is stereotyped. It will be the same at the end of the life of 
the present Assembly as it was after the elections in 1926. 
Personal ambitions and jealousies alter the grouping inside 


the main Opposition from time to time, but these internal | 


changes have no effect on the division list. A full quarter 
of the House is occupied by members of the Congress 
party with its solid phalanx of Madrassis. How the Madras 
seats were captured and the way in which Congress money 
and organisation secured the party a larger representation 
in the Assembly than their real support in the country 
warranted has already been explained.* The same sort of 


thing is true of other branches of the Opposition. They | 


were elected with no thought of the Statutory Commission. 
Their mandate was to withstand Mahomedan aggression, or 
to represent some business or commercial interest, or 
something of the kind. From time to time, individuals try 
to revolt, even in the Congress party, against the order 
which requires an attitude of automatic obstruction to 
government proposals, but a threat of exposure in the 
newspapers and the loss of their seats at the next election 
always brings them to heel, though the revolt over the 
Currency Bill last year was unusually determined, and 
this year again, the Opposition only defeated the Govern- 
ment on Lajpat Rai’s boycotting motion after the applica- 
tion of severe disciplinary methods. In short, the Opposi- 
tion vote is the same whether it is a questién of the Com- 
mission, a Bill to give India a reserve bank, or a navy, or 
almost anything else. 
* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 66, March 1927, p. 316. 
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In the Provincial Councils it is different. Changes of 
provincial opinion are readily reflected in the groupings in 
the Councils, and the Ministerial system at any rate gives 
life and meaning to party divisions. Members are, 
moreover, close to their constituents. Their doings mean 
more to them and are, therefore, more closely scrutinised 
than those of representatives in distant Delhi or Simla. 
The doings of the Legislative Assembly are far above 
the heads of the masses in the provinces, and thanks to its 
restricted franchise comparatively few people take an 
interest in what happens there. It is, therefore, to the 
Provincial Councils that we must look if we wish to study 
the effect on legislative bodies of changes in public opinion. 
Such changes can only make themselves felt on the Assembly 
once in three years when the general election takes place. 

With these considerations in mind, it is interesting 
to compare the attitude of the central Legislature with that 
of the Provincial Councils to the Simon Commission. The 
Legislative Assembly, as is well-known, accepted Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s boycotting motion by a narrow majority 
of six votes. The voting was 68 to 62—curiously like 
the voting on the Currency Bill last year which was 68 
to 65 in favour of the Government. The division on that 
occasion was the largest recorded and the division over the 
Commission isa close second. These numbers were reached 
by an intensive use of the whips on both sides, and voting 
went according to plan. That is to say, the Congress 
party voted solidly for the motion, the Nationalist party 
did the same with the single exception of Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, who was duly expelled from the party, and of the 
tiny handful of Independents who follow Mr. Jinnah when 
it suits them to do so, about half refrained from voting 
and the others voted for the motion. The non-party 
Mahomedans voted almost to a man against the motion 
and the nominated members did so, too, with one exception. 
It is worthy of note that only one of all the Mahomedan 
members from the Punjab, Bengal and Sind voted for the 
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motion. Its uncompromising tone is known to have 
caused serious misgivings among many of the Opposition, 
and had the rank and file been allowed any say in the 
matter, it would have been considerably watered down. 
The Congress leaders, however, backed by Lajpat Rai and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, crushed the doubters, 
if not their doubts, and the motion was carried. But the 
vote was not the end of the matter even for the Opposition, 
and ever since February 18 there have been signs of a 
tendency on the part of certain of its members to break 
away from tutelage. 

The Council of State which represents the classes with 
the biggest stake in the country had no difficulty in passing 
a motion for co-operation with the Commission by thirteen 
votes. It is the fashion in certain quarters to decry the 
Council as an almost automatic register of the Govern- 
ment’s decrees, but the fact remains that it represents a 
very important, solid and capable section of the population 
of India, and that it is a body which can be trusted to look 
at any question which comes before it in a spirit which is 
free from prejudice. ; 

We now come to the Provincial Councils. Those of six 
of the nine major provinces have now declared their attitude, 
and three are in favour of co-operation and three against. 
The three which favour co-operation are the Punjab, 
Burma and Assam; the three against are the United 
Provinces, Madras and the Central Provinces. In the 
United Provinces co-operation was defeated by a single 
vote, the Mahomedan members being almost unanimous 
in its favour, and in Madras the co-operators lost by only 
a few votes. As far as can be seen, moreover, there is 
no doubt that the question will come up again in both 
these provinces, and that next time the co-operators will 
win. Certain political developments in Madras since the 
vote was taken have strengthened the Justice party, which 
appears to be now definitely on the side of co-operation. 
Three Councils have not yet come to a decision, but there 
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is every prospect of Bengal and Bombay deciding for co- 
operation. The attitude of Bihar and Orissa is more 
doubtful, as the Congress party is still strong there. 
The Bengal Council would, however, undoubtedly have 
declared for co-operation in March but for an attack on 
the existing Ministry which absorbed the entire attention 
of Ministers and Council alike until it was too late for 
the subject to be brought up. The position, then, is that 
in all probability seven out of nine major provinces will, - 
by next August, have declared for co-operation, and the 
attitude of the other two, Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provigces, both of them unimportant and backward 
compared with the Presidencies, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, is doubtful. The following incident, 
before we leave this subject, shows how unrepresentative 
some of the Assembly members are of public sentiment 
in their provinces. Lala Rajpat Rai, one of the leaders 
of the Nationalist party, who moved the vote of no- 
confidence in the Commission in the Assembly, is a Punjabi, 
and it is often claimed that he represents the views of the 
Punjabi Hindus. He conducted a whirlwind campaign 
for the hartal a short time before the Commission landed, 
and also made strenuous appeals to the members of the 
Punjab Council to vote for the boycott. The result we 
know. There was no hartal—Lahore was actually decorated 
on February 3—and the Punjab Council decided to co- 
operate with the Commission without a division. 

Such are some of the main features in the political situa- 
tion. Mahomedan opinion is steadily crystallising in 
favour of co-operation, and Mr. Jinnah, the only Mahome- 
dan politician of any standing who has taken a leading part 
in the boycott movement, is left practically by himself ; 
Liberal and Moderate opinion in the provinces is moving 
in the same direction; the well-organised and numerous 
Justice party in Madras is, as already stated, practically 
committed; the depressed and lower classes are looking 
to the Commission for alleviation of their lot, and, finally, 
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provincial public opinion seems, in so far as it is represented 
by the Provincial Councils, to be setting strongly towards 
it. Even the boycott leaders, although they are loudly 
refusing to co-operate personally, are taking care that their 
views shall be available. Innumerable newspaper articles 
and public speeches are being put about with an eye to 
their effect on the Commission. They have no intention 
of allowing their case to go by default. Some of them are 
preparing constitutions. 

The conduct of these leaders indeed has not been confined 
to mere negative criticism. Within the past three months 
a notable attempt has been made to formulate constructive 
proposals for the future government of India. This 
attempt took the form of the so-called All Parties Con- 
ference, which met during February and March in New 
Delhi. It should be explained, however, that this title is 
misleading, for it was actually a conference of the Congress 
and Nationalist party leaders with the addition of one or 
two leading Liberals, Mr. Jinnah, and a few Non-co- 
operators and Khilafatists like Dr. Ansari and Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali. The vast majority of Mahomedans were not 
represented, and the same is true of real Liberal opinion 
and important sections such as the depressed classes, the 
Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, Europeans and others. 
In effect, it was a boycott council assembled for the purpose 
of giving a constructive answer to the charge that they had 
nothing but destructive criticism to offer. Their pro- 
ceedings therefore are deserving of sympathy and respect, 
and it is a pity that they have resulted in a fiasco. The 
delegates resolved themselves into three divisions—the 
Congress party group, Mr. Jinnah’s group representing 
the tiny fraction of Mahomedan boycotters, and the Hindu 
Mahasabha group. Discussion practically centred round 
the points raised at the meeting of Mahomedan representa- 
tives in Delhi on March 20 last year* i.¢., the conditions 
on which the Mahomedans would accept a joint electorate, 

* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 68, September 1927, p. 764. 
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the most important of which was that Sind should become 
a separate province and the Reforms be extended to the 
North West Frontier Province and Baluchistan so as to 
make them too into real provinces. Sind, the North West 
Frontier Province, and Baluchistan would, of course, be 
Mahomedan, and, together with the Punjab and Bengal, 
this would give five provinces in which Mahomedans were 
in a majority, as compared with seven, if Burma be excluded, 
in which Hindus have a majority. ‘The Congress party 
group and Mr. Jinnah and his friends were, there is little 
reason to doubt, prepared to agree to these terms. What 
force their agreement would have had is another matter, 
but they were ready to agree for the sake of getting the 
vital subject of the electorate settled. The Hindu Ma- 
hasabha group, however, set themselves like a rock against 
any such idea. Bad as the communal electorate was in 
their eyes, they preferred to put up with it indefinitely 
rather than to divide India permanently into a number of 
parts based on nothing better than communal interests 
and communal antagonisms. No amount of argument has 
been able to move them from this position, and they 
have re-affirmed it at the general annual meeting of the 
Hindu Mahasabha at Jubbulpore within the last ten days. 
On this vital point, therefore, no agreement is possible, 
and the All Parties Conference broke up after appointing 
a small sub-committee to meet at Bombay in May to go 
further into the electorate problem. This, of course, was 
only a way of admitting that the Conference had proved 
abortive—some of its leading spirits, indeed, will not even 
be in India when the sub-committee is due to begin its 
work. So the All Parties Conference has gone the same 
way as the Unity Conference of Mahatma Gandhi at the 
end of 1924, as Mr. Jinnah’s united conference of last Sep- 
tember, as Dr. Besant’s Commonwealth Bill, and all the 
other attempts to find a solution for the problems of 
communal and local antagonism. There is no doubt that 
this Conference’s experiences have caused much searching 
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of heart among patriotic Indians, who cannot help feeling 
that, after all, an impartial tribunal like the Commission, 
which, in spite of its detached character, has a vital and 
abiding interest in a satisfactory solution, may perhaps 
discover a way out which has hitherto eluded Indian 
politicians, distracted by the din and dust of communal 
strife. 

On the whole, then, the situation, though it cannot be re- 
garded as really satisfactory while so many influential All- 
India politicians refuse to have any direct dealings with the 
Commission, is more promising than it was at the beginning 
of the year. The Congress party—at any rate its leaders— 
are irreconcilable. But the leaders of the other parties, 
the Nationalists, the Responsivists, and the Liberals, have 
repeatedly declared that they will be satisfied if the Com- 
mittee of the central Legislature which is to co-operate 
with the Commission is given equal status and functions 
with the Commission. It is not easy to understand exactly 
what they mean by equal status and functions, but, as far 
as can be gathered, it seems to be that the Indian Committee 
should have full power to cross-examine witnesses, to hear 
all the evidence either in public or in camera, and to present 
its own report to Parliament. A perusal of Sir John 
Simon’s letter of February 6 leads to the conclusion that 
no difficulty would arise in practice on these points once 
personal touch and mutual confidence had been established 
between him and the Committee. Shortly before he left 
India he explained the position with regard to reports pre- 
pared by the provincial committees, which are to co-operate 
with the Commission. This announcement has un- 
doubtedly given great satisfaction in the provinces and has 
shown that the Commission is not going to boggle at any 
reasonable concession which can be made to increase the 
status and effectiveness of the Indian committees which 
are to be associated with it. 

The months between now and October, when the Com- 
mission returns, are sure to be anxious but they may not 
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be disappointing. The situation cannot become satis- 
factory until some of the more moderate leaders of political 
opinion leave the ranks of the boycotters, but the force 
of the boycott movement is, it can be said with confidence, 
subsiding. Attempts will be made and are being made by 
extremists to rousé public opinion against the Government, 
and it may be that they will meet with some success ; 
but the fact remains indisputable that the Indian masses 
are not taking the Commission to heart, and if certain 
politicians could only bring themselves to meet Sir John 
Simon half-way and to establish personal relations and to 
work with him, the results of the Commission’s labours 
ought to be, and in all human probability will be, a tri- 
umphant success. 


II. Tue Deu Session 


HERE is not much to say about the last Delhi session. 

Interest centred on the Commission with a secondary 
pivotal point in the Reserve Bank, though the Bill to establish 
an Indian Royal Navy was also an important feature. But 
over everything hung the cloud of angry feeling left by 
the agitation against the Commission, and in this cloud 
the other matters were smothered. The scheme for the 
Reserve Bank which Sir Basil Blackett put forward after 
his return from London was a version of the original share- 
holder scheme, modified wherever possible to meet legiti- 
mate criticism advanced in the debate last September. 
In an ordinary session it would certainly have passed and 
have crowned Sir Basil Blackett’s work for India. As it 
was, he did not get a fair hearing and the voting was ‘auto- 
matic, the Opposition going solidly into the lobby against 
the Government. The Bill was finally defeated in a 
peculiarly wanton way. After a series of divisions had been 
won on one of the most important clauses, the mofion that 
the clause stand part of the Bill was rejected in a snap 
division. With the ranks of the Opposition swelling every 
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day as more members came up, it was obviously impossible 
to proceed with the Bill. The speeches made after the 
decision to drop the Bill had been announced showed 
that all parties recognised that one of the most important 
constructive measures ever submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly had been thoughtlessly rejected to further a 
political vendetta. The same can be said of the Navy 
Bill. It never had a chance and also fell a victim to the 
feeling against the Commission. 

The only other point that calls for mention is the behaviour 
of the Congress party. At the Congress meeting held last 
December in Madras, a resolution was adopted urging the 
party to abstain from taking part in the work of the different 
legislative bodies throughout the country. Yet its mem- 
bers, notwithstanding this resolution, sat practically 
continuously throughout the session of the Assembly, 
and those of the Provincial Councils. Could there be any 
more cogent proof that the legislatures are stronger and 
more important than the National Congress ? 

The conclusion of the Delhi session brought to an end 
Sir Basil Blackett’s work in India, the permanent value of 
which, notwithstanding the continuous antagonism of a 
small section mostly from Bombay, is generally recognised. 
It is not possible in this article to attempt an estimate of 
his services. We must be content with saying that they 
are one of the outstanding features in Indian post-Reforms 
history. 


India, 
April 1928. 





‘GREAT BRITAIN: MAINLY THE 
BUDGET 


I. Powiticat 


HE dominating subject of the quarter under review 

is of course Mr. Churchill’s fourth budget. It is not 
too much to say that it has profoundly modified the aspect 
of the general situation, and it may lead to wholly new and 
unexpected developments. Until its introduction the 
political world seemed wrapt in the strange calm which 
has been the characteristic feature of the last two years, 
and which may be interpreted in different ways. To some 
it appeared that the Parliamentary system was losing its 
hold upon the interest of our people. To others it seemed 
the lull before the storm. 

Certainly, the political events of the quarter have not 
been otherwise exciting. Nor have the bye-elections been 
exhilarating. After the mild flutter over Lancaster— 
which may perhaps rather be described as a triumph for 
Mr. Lloyd George than for Liberalism—Ilford, Middles- 
brough, Linlithgow, Hanley, and Marylebone have all 
turned out much as people expected. The Labour candi- 
date gained Linlithgow, as he was bound to do, since the 
late member clearly owed his election in 1924 to Liberal 
support. The Liberal candidate received, indeed, almost 
exactly the number of votes which constituted the decrease 
in the Conservative poll; the Labour vote remained 
stationary. At Middlesbrough, the retention of the seat 
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for Liberalism was largely due to a really strong and able 
candidate and was a considerable disappointment for 
Labour. At St. Ives, Mrs. Runciman won back an old 
Liberal seat from the Conservatives, with Labour at the 
bottom of the poll. At Marylebone, Sir Rennell Rodd was 
returned with a comfortable majority, although very much 
below Sir Douglas Hogg’s. Generally speaking, therefore, 
the bye-elections reflect the recent tendency, and the 
Labour vote does not seem to be growing substantially. 
The Conservative strength is waning, and clearly cannot 
again reach the high-water mark of 1924. The Liberal 
revival is real, and the Liberal party has definitely gained 
a great deal of ground which would, in the opinion of many 
shrewd observers, have been occupied in strength by the 
Labour Opposition had it been more skilfully conducted. 
Nevertheless, the political world has continued strangely 
apathetic, and no great question seemed likely to be 
thrown into the arena for at least a year. The Franchise 
Bill had passed nearly all its stages practically without 
opposition. The Agricultural Credits Bill is just about to 
be introduced and does not seem likely to provoke any great 
degree of conflict. 

Into this peaceful situation, Mr. Churchill has thrown a 
veritable bombshell of a budget. Not since Mr. Lloyd 
George’s famous budget of 1909 has there been a series of 
legislative and administrative proposals which have seemed 
so likely, apart from their purely financial aspect, to provoke 
long and possibly acrimonious controversy. For though 
this budget does not challenge any great vested interests 
in the provocative manner of the budget of 1909, yet it 
practically involves the complete reorganisation of internal 
government and a serious re-orientation of the fiscal system. 
In a sketch of this kind, it is only possible to make the 
briefest reference to these subjects. Each of them would 
require a special article to itself. 

The scheme for the total “ disrating ” of agricultural 
land and for the “ disrating ” of all productive industry up 
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to three-quarters of its present charges is a serious attempt 
so to alter the burdens of local taxation as to give a new 
chance to the depressed trades, which are in fact those 
basic trades on which the prosperity of the nation funda- 
mentally rests. It is a bold plan, and by it the Conservative 
party, with an unexpected effort, again seizes the initiative 
after many months of inactivity. But the scheme will have 
powerful critics, and formidable lines of opposition will 
undoubtedly show themselves as the situation develops. 
The immediate response of the press and the public 
has, on the whole, proved favourable. But there are 
serious dangers for a Conservative party which tries its 
hand at radical reforms; and these dangers grow with 
every month that follows the initial launching of such a 
scheme, even though it may have dazzled critics into tem- 
porary acquiescence. 

Moreover, the Liberal party, which has made a particular 
study of rating reform problems, and expounded its views, 
will not allow itself to be outwitted by Mr. Churchill 
without an effort. Already the keen instinct of Mr. Lloyd 
George has scented out the weak spots. First, the allevia- 
tion is not to become effective till October 1929; secondly, 
the prosperous industry is to benefit equally with the 
depressed, while the middleman and the labourer are to have 
no direct advantage at all. Those powerful forces, the 
shop-keeper and the artisan, may easily become exasperated 
and alarmed at what may seem to them an unjust policy. 

At all events, the questions raised are likely to make our 
politics more interesting in the immediate future. And 
the further implications of the Government’s policy will 
be equally far-reaching. In order to provide a satisfactory 
system by which the Treasury can reimburse Local 
Authorities for the loss which they will suffer by the 
“‘disrating ” of agriculture and industry, it becomes 
necessary to remodel the whole of our system of local 
government. Larger areas will absorb smaller areas ; 
many minor authorities will disappear ; and the adminis- 
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tration of the Poor Law will be profoundly modified if not 
completely changed. It is easy to see that such ambitious 
plans carry with them corresponding dangers. A Con- 
servative Government embarking on such a policy in the | 
last year of a Parliament is indeed breaking all precedents. 
It might equally be broken itself in the attempt. 

So far, as is natural, the attention of the public and of 
Parliament has been directed to the preliminary financial 
aspect of the scheme. The reform of local government 
and the new Valuation Bill will hold the central place a 
little later on. Already the Government have been forced | 
to an important concession. Included in the proposed 
tax on oils, which is to be the main financial buttress for 
this new and large expenditure ({29 millions a year), was 
a taxon kerosene. But opinion in agricultural areas, where 
kerosene is the main source of lighting in the cottage homey 
and an important source of heating as well, made it neces- 
sary for Mr. Churchill to withdraw the tax before discussion 
had even begun in Parliament. Although it is true that 
he effected this manceuvre in a remarkably adroit manner, 
so far as Parliamentary technique goes, the incident was an 
undoubted blow to the Government’s prestige, which was 
not increased by a series of blunders committed by the 
front bench the next day, during the Chancellor’s 
absence through indisposition. 

Other aspects of the budget policy will become more 
prominent at a later stage. The problem of the so-called 
“necessitous areas” will be raised by all parties. The 
Socialist and Liberal plans for the nationalisation of the 
burden of relieving the able-bodied unemployed will be 
brought forward to rival Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s proposal 
to use the weapon of the “ block-grant” as a flexible 
instrument, quinquennially assessed in accordance with a 
formula which is to take due account of the character and 
conditions of the population for which each Local Authority 
is responsible. ‘The whole question of Poor Law administra- 
tion will be raised de novo. It will be difficult to avoid a 
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review of our system of social insurance, at least so far as 
unemployment is concerned. Altogether, Mr. Churchill 
has given keen politicians much to be thankful for. 

The effects for the nation are likely to be wholly good. 
In the first place, it is common ground between all parties 
that the rating system is obsolete, and must be dealt with, 
and any alleviation of burdens will have an encouraging 
result so far as industry is concerned. Secondly, the ques- 
tions raised are practical and pressing. The tendency will 
be, on all sides, to leave the heady verbiage of theory and 
thetoric in order to concentrate on these definite problems 
and to find the right solution for each as it comes under the 
review of Parliament. Thirdly, the concentration of 
political interest on them will probably prove equally 
destructive to the electoral chances of “Socialism,” and 
“Protection ” in their more extreme form. 

Certain other proposals in the budget have also received 
a good deal of attention. The tax on petrol, now that 
paraffin and kerosene are free, seems unlikely to be deeply 
resented, in view of the low price of the commodity, 
though, if the price should rise much in the future, a 
sense of grievance might become acute. The very sub- 
stantial advantage given to married persons with children 
will mean a real easing of economic conditions for the 
income-tax payer of moderate income, and be generally 
welcomed. It is recognised that this section of the com- 
munity is peculiarly deserving of relief. A change in the 
form of the national accounts has also been well received. 
The Road Fund and Post Office receipts are now shown as 
“net” and no longer as “gross” amounts, thereby 
making the budget total a less misleading figure. 

Finally, since this budget is full of novel and debatable 
proposals, there are two financial questions which will 
arouse deep interest among economists as well as others. 
The first deals with the question of the interest and sinking 
fund of the national debt. Mr. Churchill intends to fix 
the total debt charge for the future at £355 million annually. 
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Of this sum, for the present year, about {51 million | 
represents the allowance for sinking: fund (to be raised | 
by a special windfall to £65 million) and £304 million is 
the estimated cost of interest. With a fixed annual 
sum for both interest and repayment the amount avail- 
able for the repayment of debt, in proportion as the fund 
operates to reduce debt, will become annually larger, owing 
to the steadily falling. requirements for interest. This 
plan, which Mr. Churchill rather optimistically expects 
to effect the total extinction of the national debt in fifty 
years, has met with a good deal of adverse criticism. | 
Certain complicated transactions which are involved with | 
regard to the provision for interest on War Savings Certi- 
ficates and the destination of the currency note reserve 
have been characterised by some of his opponents as 
“financial wangles.” Moreover, the allocation of last 
year’s surplus to the fund which is being built up to 
finance the new rating proposals, instead of to the sinking 
fund, has roused considerable opposition in the city. 
Indeed, this part of the budget, although very ably defended 
in the House by Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, in a | 
speech which made a great impression, has caused a good | 
many doubts among the experts. 

The second purely financial proposal is of equal interest. 
It was announced in the budget speech that arrangements 
would be made for the transfer of the Treasury note issue to 
the Bank of England. The Bill which is to give effect to 
this proposal would fix the fiduciary issue at £260 million, 
a figure reached by deducting from the 1927 figure, 
£264,685,000, the estimated amount of currency notes in 
the Irish Free State (£6 million) which proposes to replace 
British notes with its own, and by rounding off the figure, 
£258°69 million, arrived at in this way. At present the 
Treasury can increase the issue without any alteration in 
the law. Under the new Bill, variations may be made at 
the instance of the Bank, but only with the concurrence of 
the Treasury, an arrangement which critics are inclined to 
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contrast with the complete freedom from State control 
which our financial authorities have insisted upon for 
central banks abroad. Variations upwards cannot, under 
the Bill, be authorised for more than six months at a time, 
and they cannot be renewed without the direct authority 
of Parliament to cover a total period of more than two 
years. For variations downwards the Treasury can impose 
limits as to extent and period. The Bank is required to 
hold securities in the issue department sufficient to cover 
the fiduciary issue. 

The publication of this Bill was the signal for controversy. 
It is impossible here to do more than indicate the main 
lines which it has followed. It has gone far beyond the 
actual proposals. Discussion in Parliament at the second 
reading, indeed, ranged over the whole field covered by the 
Genoa resolutions.* Many people who have no desire 
whatever to nationalise the Bank would welcome an 
enquiry into its constitution and methods, which they con- 
sider are no longer sufficiently up to date for this post-war 
world of ours. Others are against any enquiry, or would, at 
all events, limit it to the currency question. As for the 
Bank, the very fact that it has been functioning under the 
Bank Act for over eighty years is a proof to many that no 
fundamental change of principle is required. ‘It may,” 
Sir Hilton Young put it, “ be theoretically hard to defend,” 
but, “like so many institutions in this country, it is an 
illustration of the practical genius of this people, which 
gives us exactly the institution which we want.” No one 
quarrels with the principle of transferring the note issue 
to the Bank ; but some of those who want an enquiry would 
postpone the Bill till it has taken place, while others would 
be content with one later on. For the latter the Bill 
would be a step. As regards its actual terms, the crucial 
point, of course, is the question of elasticity. Is there 
enough give in its restrictions to meet not only exceptional 
crises, but also the usual seasonal and market fluctuations, 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 47, June 1922, p. 482. 
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and the ordinary expansion of trade? There were doubts 
on this point which were not confined to unfriendly critics. 
Sir Hilton Young asked what was the meaning of the 
machinery. Some of the provisions seemed to him 
“cumbrous ” if intended to be used for “ seasonal expan- 
sions.” Mr. Keynes thinks* it “no longer reasonable to 
provide that the amount of gold available for the ... 
purpose (i.¢., of meeting the fluctuations in our -inter- 
national account) should depend on the amount of notes 
required ” as a backing for the internal note issue. He 
makes a suggestion that the fiduciary issue should be sub- 
stantially increased, say, to £300 million. In other 
words, his proposal is that the reserve against the note 
issue, 1.¢., the amount locked away in the issue department, 
should be limited to £75 million, leaving £85 million as 
the Bank’s actual reserve for use in our international 
banking business. ‘The effect of this would be to reduce 
the reserve against our note issue considerably below the 
percentage at present considered desirable throughout the 
world, while it would give the banking department of the 
Bank a much higher reserve than has hitherto been thought 
necessary. Elasticity is so important, however, that pro- 
posals calculated to secure it demand consideration, and 
Mr. Keynes’s suggestion should clearly be carefully 
examined. 

For the other political events of the quarter a bare 
reference must suffice. The death of Lord Oxford and 
Asquith removes a revered and noble figure, and fitting 
tributes to his memory were made in both Houses of 
Parliament at the opening of the new session. ‘The request 
of the raiiway companies for permission to operate road 
transport in view of the increasing competition from this 
quarter was favourably received by the House of Commons, 
and the Bill promoted by the companies was accorded a 
second reading. How far this problem will be affected by 
the Government’s decision to include railways in the scheme 

* See The Times, May 12, 1928. 
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for rating relief is not yet apparent. It has been agreed 
that the full amount of the relief (between four and five 
million pounds) is to be passed on to the public in the 
shape of reductions in freight charges. A brief resurrection 
into the political limelight of the “Zinovieff letter” was 
followed by the rapid disappearance of this somewhat 
insipid controversy into the limbo of even deeper obscurity. 
A foolish quarrel between three distinguished naval officers, 
followed by public courts-martial, pained, but did not 
excite public opinion. The removal of the “ Stevenson ” 
scheme of restriction of the production of rubber caused 
a good deal of heart-searching, but no surprise, as such a 
decision had long been regarded as inevitable. The exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary franchise to a class of persons 
popularly, but inaccurately, described as “ flappers ” has 
produced, in spite of the frantic efforts of a section of the 
press, no noticeable display of alarm or satisfaction. In a 
word, political questions seemed to have receded a little 
from the foreground. The budget has, however, now 


raised problems of such exceptional importance that there 
is a general feeling that all parties should, as far as may be, 
combine in a sustained and single-hearted effort to solve 
them. 


II. Inpustriat AND Economic 


HE malady of the coal trade has continued to engage 

the attention of the public, and the future is still very 
uncertain. Employment is falling, and must continue 
to fall, if the industry is to be conducted on economic lines. 
The growth of amalgamation and the formation of selling 
organisations in several districts will hasten the process 
of weeding out uneconomic pits and reducing surplus 
labour. At present the results of the South Wales market- 
ing pool have been disappointing, and this is also true of the 
Midlands scheme. But it is too early to judge, and 
future efforts may prove more encouraging. The Scottish 
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coal-owners have adopted a similar plan. Indeed, these 
particular recommendations of the Samuel Commission are 
being followed ir. district after district by voluntary agree- 
ment among the owners. 

Meanwhile, distress is growing in the mining areas, and 
is at last forcing itself upon the notice and the conscience 
of the nation. The Industrial Transference Board has 
made no public report, and is not expected to do so. But 
it is understood that Sir Warren Fisher and his colleagues 
have made a very thorough study of the conditions, and it is 
expected that they will have some definite recommenda- 
tions to put before the Government. A voluntary fund, 
instituted by the Lord Mayor of London, will be available 
for general relief purposes. ‘This fund has already reached 
some {80,000; but the problem of providing alternative 
employment for unemployed miners is one of extreme 
difficulty. 

The negotiations in the cotton dispute* have broken 
down over the question of a reduction in wages, and the 
spinners are again considering whether they should give 
the month’s notice necessary for a lock-out. ‘To complicate 
the general situation still further, the operatives in the 
finishing trade for cotton and wool have threatened to 
strike unless collective piece-work is enforced, or time-work 
rates brought up to the level of piece-work as from June I. 

The demand for an increase of wages in the engineering 
trade has been refused. Small advances were conceded 
by the shipbuilders, but their operatives are still apparently 
dissatisfied.t In industry generally there are over 100,000 
more unemployed than there were this time last year. 

The “ Mond” conference is continuing its work, and 
there are strong hopes that definite results may be achieved. 
It has already sent a joint memorandum to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the question of the gold reserve 


* For further details, see Tut Rounp Taste, No. 70, March, 1928, p. 362. 
+ For a further reference to these disputes, see Tue Rounp Taste, 
No. 70, March, 1928, pp. 363, 364. 
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and credit problems. It is certainly setting about its 
work in a businesslike manner, and has appointed 
sub-committees to study in detail special aspects of the 
general problem. The trade union movement is showing 
in other ways a practical recognition of the facts of the 
situation, and the Communist element is, wherever possible, 
being eradicated in its councils. 

Perhaps the most interesting event of the quarter, how- 
ever, on the economic side was the announcement in March 
of the formation of a new Anglo-American corporation, 
called “The Finance Company of Great Britain and 
America.” This institution, which has been registered 
as a private company with a nominal capital of £2,040,000, 
has for its object the provision of “ facilities for commercial 
and industrial financing in the British Empire, Europe, 
and the United States in co-operation between English and 
American interests, and it will develop contracts for the 
purpose of international industrial development.” The 
project is sponsored by Sir Alfred Mond, chairman of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, and Mr. Albert H. 
Wiggin, president of the Chase National Bank and Chase 
Securities Corporation. The capital is equally held 
between these two undertakings, and it will be readily 
understood that very large resources will be available to 
finance any schemes which the new company may think 
fit to support. The general idea is to provide capital for 
the development either of new or already established in- 
dustries, partly by way of amalgamation and reorganisation 
and partly by way of fresh schemes. It is believed that 
there is room for an enterprise which would be prepared 
to take greater risks and obligations than the banks are 
able or willing to do, and which would have at its service 
a large aumber of expert technicians to advise and direct 
operations. Incidentally, the scheme provides an interest- 
ing example of the changes which are taking place in the 
character of “ Capitalism,” and the flexibility and adapt- 
ability of that system to novel conditions; but it would 
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appear to be something of a reflection on the great English 
banks that Sir Alfred Mond had to go to America for the 


co-operation he required. 


III. Tue Prayer-Boox. 


HE proposed revision of the Prayer-book was fully 

dealt with in our last number, and the situation has 
undergone no radical change since. The alterations made 
by the bishops in the deposited book after its rejection, 
and the proposals of the lower Houses of the Church 
Assembly have already been described.* A few further 
modifications were made as a result of these proposals, but 
the amendments in their final form, though not unim- 
portant, as their effect on Protestant and Anglo-Catholic 
opinion shows, remain small. The deposited book, when 
it comes before Parliament next month, will in substance 
be what it was before. _ 

None the less, the ecclesiastical and political situation 
has been considerably modified since the rejection of the 
book by the House of Commons. Curiously enough, the 
changes have been somewhat contradictory. While opinion 
in the Church itself has become more divided, opinion in 
the House of Commons, as far as can be ascertained, seems 
not unlikely to be more favourable. In the course of the 
passage of the measure through the Church Assembly 
and the Convocations, the dissenting party has grown 
larger. The bishops who are in opposition now number 
six, as against four before. The number of clergy who 
voted against the final form has risen from 39 to 57, while 
its supporters have fallen from 253 to 183. Its lay op- 
ponents on each occasion were 92; but its lay supporters 
have been reduced from 230 to 181. It will thus be seen 
that in the Assembly, which met at the end of April, there 
was more abstention and also more opposition than there 
was in February. The Anglo-Catholic party has become 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 70, March 1928, pp. 358-9. 
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more hostile and the changed attitude of such leading 
members of the party as the Bishop of Truro, one of the 
foremost scholars of the Church, and Dr. Darwell Stone, 
has undoubtedly influenced many others. Nor have the 
extreme Protestants been conciliated. The Evangelical 
dissentients still constitute a formidable body of ecclesias- 
tical opposition, and their doubts and suspicions have not 
been removed by the amendments. The same fears still 
haunt their minds. 

But in Parliament there would seem to be a somewhat 
different reaction. The growth of Anglo-Catholic oppo- 
sition wili certainly help the measure in the House of Com- 
mons, which has clearly shown its dislike of sacerdotalism 
and sacramentalism. ‘There is no doubt that one of the 
most potent arguments against the book was the support 
of the suspected “ Romanisers.” Moreover, members of 
Parliament are beginning to look with genuine alarm at 
the possible consequences of a second rejection. Most of 
those who have no strong views either way are mainly 
anxious to avoid the intrusion of a religious controversy 
into politics, and the shadow of the general election 
intensifies this feeling. The prospect of questions at the 
hustings about the most sacred mysteries of Christianity 
repels the ordinary English mind. Nor is the idea of an 
earnest campaign in favour of disestablishment attractive 
to anybody except those who stand to gain from fishing 
in troubled waters. For all these reasons, many observers 
believe that the verdict of the House of Commons may be 
more favourable in June than it was in December. 

On the other hand, it is not improbable that the House 
will resent the apparent challenge of the archbishops and 
bishops, and it may see in the immediate re-introduction of 
the measure an insult to its own prestige. Members of 
Parliament, too, are very susceptible to pressure from their 
constituents, and may hesitate to go against the undoubtedly 
strong feeling that exists in many parts of the country. 
The Free Church members may also be less favourable 
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than on the last occasion, when not a few of them voted 
for the deposited book. Moreover, an opinion has lately 
been growing in many quarters that the bishops would 
have been wiser to have delayed a little longer, in spite of 
all the obvious objections to this course. 

Altogether it is a baffling and obscure situation which 
cannot afford satisfaction to anyone who cares deeply 
for the welfare of the Church. No one, indeed, whatever 
his personal views, can look forward to the next occasion 
when Parliament will be called upon to deal with the matter 
without anxiety. 





IRELAND: EVENTS IN THE FREE 
STATE 


I. PoxiricaL 


HE stock argument of the Republican intelligentsia 

against the Dominion status of the Free State has 
always been that England would never permit us to exercise 
the same freedom of action as was permissible to a Dominion 
on the other side of the globe. Recent events have helped 
to prove the utter futility of this reasoning. The Treaty 
defines our position in relation to the Imperial Government 


to be that of Canada, but we have made our own precedents. 
We appointed an ambassador to Washington, and Canada 
followed suit. She now proposes to send Ministers to 
Paris and Tokio. We have asserted the right to select 
one of our own citizens as Governor-General, and we have 
made him the personal representative of the Sovereign and 
not the watch-dog of Downing Street. South Africa is, 
it would seem, about to follow our example. Kevin 
O’Higgins said just before the last Imperial Conference 
that “the British Empire of Queen Victoria and John 
Mitchel is as dead as that great queen and that great 
statesman,” and even Mr. Amery, that past apostle of 
federal control, now frankly admits that no nation which 
joins the British Commonwealth is called upon “ to forego 
one shred of its national independence,” and that its manage- 
ment must be conducted on the principle of “ the fullest 
measure of voluntary co-operation amongst its free 
responsible Governments.” ‘This in reality is Mr. de 
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Valera’s, or rather poor Erskine Childers’, policy of “ ex- 
ternal association,” but he has apparently disowned his own 
child because it has been reared by Mr. Cosgrave. He 
cannot be brought to admit that anything good can come 
out of the Treaty, even when it blossoms into a new edition 
of Document No. z. But even Mr. de Valera can hardly 
deny the authority of General Hertzog to speak on this 
question, or his recent statement that “ each Dominion 
was the sole judge as to the extent of its co-operation 
with the Empire.” Mr. Blythe, the Vice-President of the 
Free State Executive Council and Finance Minister, 
made the position of our present Government perfectly 
clear when he stated last March in the Dail : 


With regard to whether we aim at establishing an Irish Republic : 
we do not. We believe that this country within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations can enjoy greater freedom and security than 
outside it. Our policy within the Commonwealth is really to remove 
anomalies that exist in the relations of the different members. 
Several anomalies have been removed mainly as the result of our 
efforts, and we believe other anomalies can be removed. 


This candid statement finally disposes of the dishonest 
suggestion that the Treaty was being used by the Govern- 
ment as a mere stepping-stone to a republic. The agree- 
ment of the British and Irish Governments concerning 
the recent Wigg-Cochrane decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council illustrates in action this policy 
of removing anomalies. There is no appeal “ as of right ” 
to the Privy Council under the Irish Constitution ; Article 
66 of the Treaty provides for a very different thing— 
appeal “by special leave” from the decisions of the 
Supreme Court alone, in this following the South African 
rather than the Canadian precedent. The Wigg-Cochrane 
case concerned the amount of compensation to be given to 
transferred civil servants on retiring, and had its roots in 
the Treaty. This raised a grave public issue, in which 
leave to appeal could not be refused. The case itself 
raised a serious conflict of judicial opinion in the Free 
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State, Mr. Justice Meredith, of the High Court, having 
decided in favour of the civil servants and the Supreme 
Court against them. The Privy Council Committee 
reversed the Supreme Court and upheld Mr. Justice Mere- 
dith. The British and Irish Governments have now agreed 
that the Committee’s interpretation of Article 10 of the 
Treaty goes beyond the intentions of the framers, and 
will introduce legislation accordingly. This is a satis- 
factory solution of an unsatisfactory situation, for whilst 
it is clear that any ordinary decision of the Privy Council 
can be avoided by legislation in the Dominion concerned, 
very different considerations would arise on the unilateral 
avoidance of a decision which purported to interpret an 
article in a treaty. Such an avoidance would have raised 
constitutional and political issues of the utmost gravity. 
The manner in which this serious question has been handled 
proves that the system of “communication between 
Governments ” recommended by the last Imperial Con- 
ference is the best method of solving such difficulties. 
Even Mr. de Valera seems to be prepared to follow this 
road, if one may judge from his statement in Boston last 
February during his American visit when, discussing the 
question of what would happen in the event of a Fianna 
Fail victory, he stated that “the Republicans would 
inherit the Treaty with England and would have to do 
the best they could to change it. There would be peaceful 
negotiation, and it would not mean civil war.” His 
speeches since his return have been pitched in the same 
minor key. The debate in the Dail on the Labour motion 
to restore to old age pensioners the shilling which was taken 
from them in 1924 gave Fianna Fail its best chance of 
defeating the Government, but Mr. Blythe retained the 
votes of the Independent members by an amendment which 
restores the shilling to the poorer pensioners only. The 
debate revealed that whilst Labour was prepared boldly 
to increase taxation to provide the money, Fianna Fail 
advanced its usual nostrums for all financial ills, namely, 
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reduction of official salaries, repudiation of the financial 
agreement with England, and the virtual abolition of the 
army and the civic guard. Mr. de Valera advocated not 
only pensions for the needy, but for everyone over seventy 
years of age who desired them. Mr. Johnston, the ex- 
leader of the Labour party, has since pointed out, in a 
powerful letter, that it is impossible to reconcile Fianna 
Fail’s programme for the reduction of taxation with its 
projects for social reform. If Mr. de Valera’s mission, as 
he recently informed The Manchester Guardian, is to 
free Ireland from the domination of her grosser appetites 
and induce a mood of spiritual exaltation by a return to 
Spartan standards, why is it necessary to compete with 
Great Britain in expensive social legislation which we cannot 
afford or finance ? On the whole, Fianna Fail, as a party, 
has achieved little to increase its prestige since it entered 
the Dail. It has done its best to antagonise both Labour 
and the Independent members, and individual members 
have shown not only an ignorance of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, which was to be expected, but a lack of ordinary 
courtesy, which is to be deplored. The recent discovery of 
arms in London and the attempted murder of a detective 
in Dublin indicate that the extremists are far from dormant. 
Small in numbers, but irreconcilable in spirit, the tail still 
wags the dog. It is, perhaps, the realisation of this fact 
which has prevented the Irish business community from 
subscribing the £100,000 towards the projected Republican 
daily newspaper, which Fianna Fail’s Irish American 
supporters wisely made a condition precedent to their 
own subscriptions. 

As anticipated,* a joint committee of the Dail and 
Senate has been set up to report on the method of electing 
the Senate. They have already held several meetings, 
and it is understood they have decided by a small majority 
against a continuance of the present system of popular 
election and in favour of setting up a body representative 

* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 70, March, 1928, p. 369 et seq. 
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of labour, agriculture, the professions, commerce, and the 
local government councils to nominate a panel of candidates. 
So far, however, there is agreement only on the principle ; 
a workable scheme remains to be devised. The selection 
of a satisfactory panel of candidates is the real crux of the 
problem. If this is really representative and of high 
standard, the Senate cannot be turned into a haven of 
refuge for second-class retired politicians. Fianna Fail 
is believed to favour nomination by the two Houses and 
election by members of the Dail only. In any event, the 
present impossible system of election with the whole 
State as one constituency seems to be doomed. 

The local government elections are due to take place in 
June, and the Cumann na nGaedheal, or Government 
party, has directed its organisation to support suitable 
persons pledged to work for efficient, progressive, and econ- 
omical local administration. Unfortunately, owing to our 
abnormal political struggle, all Irish parties in the past 
used the local boards as political instruments, with the 
result that the cloak of national politics was used to cover 
a multitude of local jobs and the worst kind of mismanage- 
ment. Now that the Dublin and Cork Corporations have 
been replaced by paid commissioners, one has to look 
across the Boyne to find at Belfast a classic example of a 
municipality dominated by party politics with disastrous 
results. It is to be hoped that at the forthcoming elections 
there will be sufficient independent candidates elected 
to rid local bodies of party politics. The fact that the 
appointment of paid commissioners, an admittedly tem- 
porary measure, has been welcomed rather than resented 
by the citizens shows how far apathy and disgust at the 
old methods have entered into our souls. A more hopeful 
sign is the recent attempt of the Cork citizens to formulate 
a new plan of city government on the American city manager 
model which, it is believed, will be sponsored by the Minister 
for Local Government. Without active co-operation and 
interest on the part of the citizens, no real advance in local 
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government is possible. The most perfect local govern- 
ment machine, unless backed by an active and intelligent 
electorate, is like a motor car without petrol, it won’t work. 

The result of the recent North Dublin election proves 
that electoral apathy is not confined to local government 
elections. The election arose through the disqualification 
of Mr. James Larkin, the famous Labour leader, who is 
an undischarged bankrupt, and the candidates were Mr. 
Vincent Rice, K.C. (Government), Mrs. Clarke (Fianna 
Fail), and Mr. Larkin (Labour). Mr. Rice was elected 
on the first count by a small majority over both the other 
candidates combined, and by a large majority over Fianna 
Fail, but although the election was of great importance, 
owing to the slender majority of the Government, some 
52,000 electors neglected to vote. The truth is that the 
electors are thoroughly sick of the interminable disputes 
as to who started the civil war in 1922, and the acrimonious 
accusations arising therefrom, with which the Dail has 
re-echoed during the last few months, and are naturally 
disposed to say “a curse on both your houses.” Un- 
fortunately, our politics are deteriorating into a mere party 
game in which tricks and fireworks are placed before national 
interests. A good example of this tendency is to be found 
in Mr. Cosgrave’s failure to visit Mr. Henry Ford whilst 
in America. No doubt his call on Big Bill Thompson at 
Chicago was more likely to please certain political elements 
in America, but he should not have forgotten that Mr. 
Ford is the only Irish American who has backed his faith 
in Ireland to the tune of a million and a half sterling, sunk 
in an Irish factory. It is also obvious from Mr. Ford’s can- 
did comments on the absurd tariff on motor cars between 
the Free State and Great Britain that a conversation 
between himself and Mr. Cosgrave would have had valuable 
results for the Free State. It is possible that the growing 
body of opinion which is sick of both our big political parties 
will eventually find an effective voice of its own. If it does, 
it will be all to the good. 
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Mr. Blythe’s budget, compared with Mr. Churchill’s, is 


neither spectacular nor sensational. His problem was to 
raise a net sum of {24,062,663 in order to balance the 
national accounts at the end of the year. On the existing 
basis of taxation tax revenue will produce {19,650,000 and 
non-tax revenue £3,513,860—a total of £23,163,860. This 
sum includes an estimate of {£500,000 as profit from the 
new token coinage, but Mr. Blythe has wisely decided to 
regard half of this sum as abnormal. The maximum 
revenue from all sources is therefore estimated at 
£22,913,860, leaving a deficit of {1,148,803 to be made 
good. Mr. Blythe proposes to raise a great portion of this 
sum from sources that will yield revenue for one year 
only, as Mr. Churchill did last year. The speedy collection 
of arrears of income tax is estimated to produce £250,000 ; 
income tax under Schedule A is to be paid in one instead 
of two instalments, bringing in £150,000; and finally 
brewers’ credits are to be shortened from three to two 
months, producing £300,000. The yield from these three 
sources is expected to produce {£700,000 this year, leaving 
£449,000 to be raised by fresh taxation. For this purpose 
Mr. Blythe proposes to extend the existing McKenna 
duties to all commercial vehicles and tyres, to levy an 
additional tax of one farthing per pound on sugar, and to 
increase the minimum charge for ordinary telegrams from 
one shilling to one shilling and six pence. These three 
items are estimated to produce £466,000, leaving Mr. Blythe 
with a balance on the right side of £17,000. The measures 
of relief are negligible. The entertainment tax on race 
meetings is abolished for the purpose of encouraging horse- 
breeding. The amount involved is £9,000, and it is 
difficult to see how this, spread out over our excessive 
number of racecourses, a relic of more happy-go-lucky and 
prosperous days, can be of much use. The remission of the 
import duty on medicine bottles has its amusing side, this 
tariff, which was imposed to aid our bottle-making industry, 
being removed, even without a reference to the Tariff 
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Commission, on the joint application of the Irish glass 
bottle manufactory and the users of the medicine bottles, 
it being impossible to manufacture these bottles economi- 
cally in the Free State. The corporation profits tax is to 
be increased in respect of foreign companies operating in 
the Free State, and a change is made in the law relating to 
the aggregation of estates for the levy of estate duty. 
Mr. Blythe justifiably boasted that our credit is now such 
that we can borrow in the international money market on 
terms of which no country need be ashamed, and pointed 
out that we must contrive so to regulate our taxation and 
expenditure as to maintain the confidence of onlookers in 
the stability of the State and in the probity of its parliament 
and government ; for on that confidence our credit depends, 
and on our credit depends whether schemes of development 
can, or can not, be economically carried out. He estimated 
the total dead weight debt of che Free State as nearly 
£20,000,000. In spite of the persistent agitation of the 
liquor trade, exercised through political pressure and a news- 
paper advertisement campaign, he refused to reduce the 
liquor duties, because the increased burden on necessities 
or in the form of direct taxation, which would have resulted, 
did not appear to be justifiable, and might easily defeat its 
own purpose. He stated that the average income tax 
returns indicated that the long-looked-for improvement in 
general economic conditions had indubitably begun. Under 
present conditions it is obvious that any new service of 
importance will definitely entail increased taxation. In 
future, reductions of taxation will only be possible if a 
great economic recovery swells the yield of revenue, or if 
alterations of policy are approved which make possible very 
substantial economies. Mr. Blythe rightly pointed out 
that small economies, such as do not depend on policy, 
cannot be expected to do more in the aggregate than to 
supply the funds for those new services that will be 
necessary, even with the most rigid economy. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that retrenchment which will be 
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worth anything depends on policy, and, above all, on 
refusal to enter on new fields of expenditure. Few people 
who clamorously demand increased State activity realize 
that it is really a demand for increased taxation. As Mr. 
Blythe wittily remarked, there has been an airy idea abroad 
that if the buttons on the Civic Guards’ tunics were reduced 
from five to four there would be lashings of money for 
everything. As regards 1929-30 he pointed out that the 
abnormal arrears of income tax will then be completely 
exhausted and that retrenchment on a considerable scale, 
coupled with an improvement in the yield of taxation, 
will be required to avoid the necessity of new imposts in 
the following year. The other side of the picture was that 
trade was definitely, if slowly, improving, and there was 
every reason to believe that if we only kept a rein on 
public expenditure, whilst continuing with undiminished 
vigour State activity of a productive kind, the rate of 
improvement might be definitely speeded up. Disappoint- 
ment will be felt in the south that nothing has been done 
to form a customs union with Great Britain for the purpose 
of motor car taxation, and thus help the export of cars and 
parts from Mr. Ford’s Cork factory, but Mr. Blythe stated 
in the budget debate that this matter was under the active 
consideration of the Cabinet at the moment. Whether 
they will have the courage to face the loss of revenue 
involved for the purpose of establishing the Ford factory 
on a wider and more satisfactory basis may be doubted. 
Here, at all events, is a tariff which both manufacturer and 
consumer join in denouncing. Its retention may well 
mean the loss to the Free State of the manufacture of the 
new Ford small bore motor car engine for the world markets. 

Mr. William O’Brien was not long in following his old 
colleague John Dillon into the Valhalla of Irish political 
heroes. His end was more peaceful than his stormy 
political career. He was one of the last survivors of the 
old Irish party leaders. More of a demagogue than a 
statesman, he led the forlorn hopes of the Land League 
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campaign. Later he found himself at issue with his old 
colleagues and preached the doctrine of “ Conciliation, 
Conference and Consent,” at the same time inconsistently 
denouncing Mr. Redmond and his party who represented 
the majority of the people. There can be little doubt that 
his agitation laid the seeds of the Sinn Fein movement 
and was responsible for much that followed. He could 
speak and write with equal facility, but his writing was his 
best work, and his devotion to Irish politics in Ireland 
probably deprived English journalism of a second T. P. 
O’Connor. One likes to think now rather of his early 
services to Ireland than of the violent denunciations of his 
old colleagues which were so frequent in his declining 
years. 


II. Economic anp GENERAL 


NE of the favourite amusements of those who do not 

like our present Government is to compare the Ireland 
of to-day with that of eighty or a hundred years ago, when 
the population was somewhat similar but the area of 
cultivated land much larger. A lot of this kind of criticism 
was indulged in at the last general election, and most of it 
was both inaccurate and misleading. The Director of 
Statistics, Mr. John Hooper, has now, however, given us a 
remarkable analysis of the agricultural statistics from 1847 
to 1926 which it should be made compulsory for our 
budding statesmen to study and understand. It is certainly 
the most valuable survey of Irish economic conditions 
which has appeared for many years, and it is as clear as it 
is dispassionate. Mr. Hooper covers the period from the 
famine to the present, and indicates the changes which have 
taken place in our agricultural life during that time. The 
whole area of the Free State, excluding the portion covered 
by lakes and rivers, is 17,024,481 acres. Of this area, 
15,619,044 acres consist of agricultural holdings. The rest 
is barren mountain, marsh, roads, towns, etc. In 1926, 
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12,255,735 acres were under cultivation of one kind or 
another, crops or pasture. Most of the holdings are from 
15 to 100 acres in size. The number of acres ploughed 
and the number of milch cows, young cattle, pigs and poultry 
decrease continuously as the size of the holdings increases, 
but the number of older dry cattle and sheep increases. 
Contrasting the holdings 30-50 acres with the holdings 
100-200 acres, Mr. Hooper shows that on equal areas of 
agricultural land the smaller holdings have 32 per cent. 
more ploughed land, 29 per cent. more hay, 54 per cent. 
more milch cows, 80 per cent. more pigs and 139 per cent. 
more poultry than the holdings of 100-200 acres. The out- 
put per worker is, however, much greater on large than on 
small farms. These characteristics have been constant in 
this country since 1854, the earliest year for which such 
statistics were compiled, and they also hold good for other 
countries, for small farmers, as might be expected, maintain 
the cheaper class of animals, those requiring most attention 
and suitable for family female labour and which bring in 
a weekly income spread uniformly over the year, like milch 
cows and poultry, or like pigs, in which capital is quickly 
turned over. In tillage, however, the Free State is far 
behind other countries, the area ploughed for all holdings 
per 1,000 acres of crops and pasture being 137 acres in 
the Free State, 565 in Denmark and 652 in Germany. 
Over 37 per cent. of the milch cows in the Free State are 
owned by persons who supply milk to the creameries, and 
the farmers with 30 to 100 acres are the principal supporters 
of this system. As one would expect, milch cows are 
densest in the south-western counties, a region of medium- 
sized holdings, and least dense in the central eastern 
counties, where most of the large holdings are to be found. 
The small farmers also put much more of their ploughed 
land under roots and green crops and much less under corn 
than the large farmers. The area of ploughed land in- 
creased from 3,129,000 acres in 1847 to 3,509,000 acres in 
1851 and then decreased almost continuously to 1,656,000 
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acres in 1909. The compulsory tillage laws enforced 
during the European war once more increased the tilled 
area till it stood at 2,383,000 acres in 1918; but in 1926 
it had once more decreased to 1,551,447 acres. But Mr. 
Hooper clearly shows that these figures by themselves do 
not reveal the whole story, for, whilst the area tilled has 
decreased, the yield per acre has greatly increased owing 
to improved agricultural methods, with the result that 
during the present century the country has been producing 
larger quantities of food for beast and man than at any 
time during the nineteenth century. Our agricultural 
industry has also developed in new directions. Take, for 
example, poultry. There were in 1926 over three times 
as many poultry in the Free State area as there were in 1854. 
There were considerably over a million more cattle, and 
the cattle would be more valuable, even allowing for the 
difference in the purchasing power of money. Whilst there 
are fewer pigs now than in 1854, one must remember that 
in those days farmers kept pigs for nearly two years, 
whereas they are now sent to the market finished in nine 
months. As regards agricultural labour, these statistics 
reveal the interesting fact—already obvious to close 
students of our social life—that out of a total of 862,000 
persons actively engaged in agriculture only 223,000, or 
26 per cent., were wage earners ; in other words, only one 
out of every four persons engaged in agriculture in this 
predominantly agricultural country is subject to the risks 
of unemployment, in the ordinary sense of the word, or 
to conditions laid down by anemployer. This is, of course, 
due to the large amount of family labour on Irish farms. 
The workers are also distributed in a very uneven manner. 
On equal areas of agricultural land there are five times as 
many persons working on farms of 15 to 30 acres and 
three and a half times as many on farms of 30 to 50 acres 
as on farms of over 200 acres. Taking all holdings into 
account, 74 per cent. of the persons working on farms 
consisted of farmers and their relatives, 15 per cent. were 
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permanent wage earners and II per cent. temporary 
employees. On all holdings up to 200 acres one out of 
every four persons engaged in agriculture was a female. 
Mr. Hooper shows also that since 1881 the decline in 
tillage has had little effect on agriculture. He concludes 
that it is obvious that the number of agricultural workers 
in this country is more than is required for the present 
system of agriculture, and accordingly there is a migration 
from the country districts. He proves that other countries 
under similar conditions increase their total population 
by expanding their industries to absorb their rural 
migrants. 

There is nothing very abnormal in the migration from 
the country districts of the Free State. What is abnormal 
is the extremely slow rate of increase of the town population, 
the migrants from our country districts going not to our 
own towns but to those of other countries, particularly 
to those of the United States and Great Britain, where a 
higher standard of living is attainable, and the same lan- 
guage is spoken. ‘This cannot, however, continue, because 
Great Britain has too many unemployed of her own, and 
even in the United States the machine is beginning to dis- 
card the man, as the four million unemployed clearly 
proves. The 1926 census shows that 53 per cent. of the 
Free State population were engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions, whilst in 1921 the corresponding figure for Denmark 
was only 29.1 per cent., a truly remarkable difference. 
Denmark is our principal European rival in the agricultural 
industry, and we are inclined to think of her as a purely 
agricultural country. These figures prove this to be quite 
inaccurate. Mr. Hooper rightly believes that, in view of 
our untilled fields and undeveloped industries and services, 
there is no reason why the Free State cannot in time have 
a largely increased population with an improved standard of 
living. It must not be forgotten, however, that our standard 
of living has definitely improved since 1847, when at least 
half the population was chronically on the border line of 
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famine, and the wage of a farm labourer was four pence 
to six pence for a day of twelve hours. 

There are really no useful standards by which we can 
compare the Ireland of to-day with the Ireland of 1847. 
The population is certainly less, but what remains enjoys 
incomparably greater comfort and an exceedingly higher 
standard of life. We may certainly conclude from these 
agricultural statistics that the Free State is making steady 
progress, and is more prosperous than the same area was 
in 1847. The economic policy of the present Free State 
Government, embracing as it does selective protection, 
the development of the Shannon water power for industrial 
purposes, and the subsidy to the Carlow beet factory, 
has been, of course, designed to retain the rural migrants 
in Ireland, and whilst it has so far achieved no startling 
results, there is little doubt that solid foundations for 
future developments in this direction have been laid. 
The latest return of employment in our protected industries 
shows that, calculated in terms of whole-time employment, 
there has been a total increase of 10,275 persons employed. 
This figure does not take into account the increased em- 
ployment in associated trades. The largest increase has 
been in the confectionery business. The revenue last 
year from the tariff duties imposed since 1923 was 
£1,113,397- Against this, unemployment has increased 
in other industries, notably at Cork, where the Ford factory 
has been virtually closed for many months owing to the 
dislocation produced by the turn-over to the new car. 
Our agricultural industry has also been heavily hit by the 
unlucky outbreak of foot and mouth disease in Wexford, 
with the consequent restrictions on live stock export, 
and by the abnormal wet weather during the spring, 
which has seriously impeded and retarded all agricultural 
operations. But a remarkable improvement in our trade 
generally is revealed by the statistics for 1927, which show 
that the adverse trade balance has fallen by over three 
millions, due to a decrease in imports of £460,000 and 
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an increase in exports of {£2,983,000. The publication 
of the report of the Commission* which has been inquiring 
into our system of technical education reminds us forcibly, 
if reminder were needed, that our industrial future cannot 
be built solely on tariffs, and that we have hardly begun 
to grapple with this essential problem. Under the Shannon 
scheme some eight or nine hundred skilled or semi-skilled 
electricians will be required for the work of house connections 
and house installations, and these cannot be found without 
importing foreign labour. Here is a want that cannot be 
supplied by protection or free trade, and the Technical 
Commission, recognising the necessity for immediate 
action, record emphatically their strong conviction that 
“a proper system of continuation education is of vital 
importance to the social and economic welfare of the people, 
and its organisation must be undertaken without delay.” 
The provision of these continuation schools is principally 
a question of finance, and all sections of our politicians 
will favour such a development. But this is not the whole 
story. Hitherto our system of technical education has 
failed because it was not related to the needs of existing 
industries. In this age of mechanical development, when 
everyone has of necessity to be his own mechanic, the old 
divisions into skilled and unskilled trades have ceased to have 
any real meaning, and to be really proficient, apprentice- 
ship without technical education is not sufficient. The 
Commission recommend in the most important section 
of their report that employers and employed should co- 
operate, as in South Africa and Queensland, by setting up 
committees of both sides to advise in each industry on 
all matters relating to apprenticeship, industrial training, 
and entrance toindustry. This question must undoubtedly 
be tackled if we desire to solve the problem of providing 
our industries with an adequate number of competent 
workers and of providing our competent workers with em- 
ployment. 
*See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 68, September, 1927, p. 797. 
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The new Agricultural Credit Corporation* has com- 
menced business. It will make advances to co-operative 
societies and to individual farmers and act as a clearing 
house for the deposits of local societies. Provision is also 
made for securing advances on the farmers’ live stock 
and implements by chattel mortgages, a form of security 
hitherto unknown in Ireland. The success of these schemes 
really depends on the farmers themselves, and it remains 
to be seen whether they will now face the situation honestly 
and meet their obligations. In the past, banks have often 
found it impossible to sell farms through organised opposi- 
tion by their debtors, and such conduct has been tolerated 
and approved by the agricultural community. It is also 
proposed this year to link up the co-operative creameries 
into a single trading organisation under competent control. 
This will be of enormous advantage if it can be successfully 
accomplished and efficiently worked. 

The participation of Major Fitzmaurice—the head of 
our diminutive air force—in the first flight of the Atlantic 
from east to west has caused universal satisfaction and 
rejoicing in Ireland. Weare justly proud that Irish courage 
associated with German doggedness, enterprise and or- 
ganisation, has succeeded where so many brave men have 
failed, and we hope that when transatlantic flights become 
commercially possible the Irish Free State will be their 
European terminus. 


The Irish Free State. 
May, 1928. 


*See Tue Rounp Tastz, No. 66, March, 1927, p. 349. 





CANADA 


I. IMMIGRATION 


MMIGRATION is increasingly recognised as one of 

Canada’s most serious problems. Less than ten million 
people are occupying a country whose extent, resources 
and climate make it capable of supporting a much larger 
population. It lies, moreover, within comparatively easy 
reach of densely-populated Europe, not to speak of the 
rapidly increasing millions of the United States. Every- 
thing points to an influx in the next generation sufficiently 
great to have a far-reaching influence upon the future of 
Canada, either for good or for ill. Which it will be, de- 
pends largely upon the wisdom with which it is directed. 

A glance at the history of the growth of population is 
not without interest. For the first 150 years of the new 
colony, settlement was, of course, entirely French. The 
first census, in 1660, showed some 3,215 souls ; one hundred 
years later this had grown to 75 or 80 thousand. It was 
at this stage that there occurred one of those apparent 
accidents of history which change the fate of nations. 
The 80 thousand French were joined by some 75 thousand 
British from the Thirteen Colonies, who instead of throwing 
in their lot with the rebellion against the Mother Country, 
had preferred to depart for the unknown northern land 
that had just become British, and hew out new homes for 
themselves in the forests of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario. No happier accident could have happened 
to the young community. The United Empire Loyalists 
had the very qualities of courage, resource and self-reliance 
that the task demanded. Doubling as they did its scant 
numbers, the newcomers gave the feeble colony an entirely 
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new orientation and, hand in hand with the growing French 
population, started it on the westward march that was to 
extend its boundaries to the Pacific. The growth of 
population was, however, slow. Two hundred thousand 
by 1790, the year in which the first United States census 
showed four million, Canada began the nineteenth century 
with one-quarter of a million, and had reached only 2°5 
millions by 1851. The contribution made by immigration 
was not appreciable until after the Napoleonic wars. 
The immigrants of those days were almost entirely British. 
France sent, and has continued to send, practically none. 
One result was that all through the nineteenth century 
the newcomers settled elsewhere than in Quebec, mainly 
in point of fact, to the westward. Quebec was left to 
her own natural increase, which has, of course, been sub- 
stantial. By 1900 the country claimed 5°37 millions, a 
growth of 20 times within the century compared with one 
of 15 times in the United States and one of 3 times in the 
world at large. 

In this expansion of population, immigration, of course, 
played a considerable part ; but it was not until the first 
decade of the twentieth century that it became the pre- 
dominant factor. The great broadening of credit that 
occurred about 1900 resulted in a movement to bring larger 
and larger areas of the earth’s surface under production. 
Capital began to flow in large amounts from Great Britain 
to undeveloped countries like the Argentine, Brazil, 
Australia, India and Canada. In the case of Canada it 
was, of course, the millions of acres of unoccupied and 
fertile prairie that chiefly attracted attention. Of the 
5°5 billion dollars of capital that Great Britain exported 
in the six years after 1907, more than one-quarter came 
to Canada, while a total of 2°5 billion, which added perhaps 
a third to the entire existing capital structure, was imported 
between 1900-1914." Accompanying the movement of 

* See Immigration Problem of Canada, by R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician. 
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capital, came some three million immigrants in the decade 
1903-1913, which was perhaps as many as had entered 
the country during the preceding thirty-five years. ‘This 
is the one experience Canada has had of mass migration. 
The movement came to an end with the war, nor has there 
been any sign since 1919 of anything comparable to it 
gathering way. 

As regards its racial character, immigration in the nine- 
teenth century up to 1886 may be said to have been almost 
entirely British. The main territory available for settle- 
ment was Ontario, and the occupation offered was almost 
exclusively agricultural. Ontario was thus settled by 
solid British farming folk, with, of course, a fair proportion 
of others, and by the time (1886) that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway opened a way through the Lake Superior region 
to the western prairies, the population of Ontario had been 
banked up until it had reached the substantial figure of 
1,600,000. It is interesting to compare the banking up 
of population east of the Alleghanies which preceded, 
as it paved the way for, the subsequent rapid settlement of 
the Middle West, with this movement. The great differ- 
ence was that in the American case, once the mountain 
barrier had been surmounted, there was a vast alluvial 
plain ideally adapted for agricultural settlement ready to 
hand. In Canada there were a thousand miles of rock 
to cross before good farming land could be reached. 

All through the nineteenth century the settlement of 
Canada was in competition with that of the United States, 
and in that competition the United States, in the nature 
of the case, enjoyed great advantages. Her long coastline 
had many ports of entry and access to free lands was com- 
paratively easy. The climate was milder and life was 
generally easier. Settlement in Canada meant, to begin 
with, a long and laborious land journey to reach the new 
home, and thereafter the hardships inseparable from life 
in a heavily forested region that only yielded the prize 
of comfort to strenuous and unremitting toil. A further 
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advantage enjoyed by the United States lay in the fact that 
her republican institutions seemed to offer the social and 
political emancipation of which many of the emigrants of 
that day werein search. Thus it wasa race in which Canada 
was bound to lose. Even the completion, in 1886, of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, making the western prairies 
available for settlement, did not appreciably direct the 
stream to Canada. By that time the bulk of the available 
British agricultural settlers had been absorbed by the 
United States; moreover, a new attraction had arisen 
there, viz., the opportunity of industrial occupation. 
Industrial expansion was creating the lure of the town, 
with far-reaching effects upon the settlement of a country 
like Canada which was still at the purely agricultural stage. 

For these various reasons, the influx of immigrants 
into Canada, whether of British or non-British origin, 
during the nineteenth century never assumed anything 
of the proportions of mass immigration. The only move- 
ment that could be so described came, as has been pointed 
out, in the period 1904-1913, when some three million 
people entered Canada. Of these, more than half, however, 
re-emigrated. The great majority of these transients 
were of non-British extraction, and the movement was 
largely temporary. Once the work of railway building 
was finished, the only occupation offered was agriculture, 
under economic and climatic conditions that speedily 
eliminated all but hardy and determined people. Large 
numbers of the immigrants, indeed, had never had any 
intention of settling on the land. It was the prospect 
of work on industrial and railway construction that had 
attracted them, and when this failed, they went their 
way. Of those who remained, the great majority, as has 
been mentioned, were of British origin. This, happily, 
has been the rule throughout. The proportion of foreign 
immigrants who have remained in the country has been 
small, the proportion of British immigrants large. 

This partly explains the fact that the change brought 
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about in the make-up of the population by what has at 
times been a very large inflow of foreign immigrants, has 
been comparatively small. In 1871, 91 per cent. of the 
population were either of French-Canadian or British 
origin; in 1921, 83°3 per cent. In 1871, 30 per cent. 
were French-Canadian and 61 per cent. British ; in 1921, 
27 per cent. were French-Canadian and 56 per cent. British- 
But while up to the present, immigration has been of a 
kind calculated to maintain the racial character of the 
population, recent years have witnessed a marked, and 
possibly, significant change. The non-British, or at any 
rate the non-Anglo-Saxon, are beginning greatly to pre- 
dominate. This may, of course, be a purely temporary 
condition ; but it has continued for several years, and there 
are reasons, as we shall see, for fearing that it may continue. 
Does this mean that the day of substantial British emigration 
has passed and that Canada and other half-empty countries 
must look elsewhere for settlers ? But before considering 
that question, it will be well to make clear to ourselves 
what we want. What should be the aim of our immigra- 
tion policy ? 

The “ quick ” answer given by an overwhelming majority 
of Canadians is: “We want, primarily, agricultural 
settlers.” With such an answer, little fault, it is submitted, 
can be found. The need for agricultural settlement is 
writ large in the plain economic facts of the situation. 
It is when we come to the questions of quality and quantity 
that differences of opinion arise. The two chief opposing 
theories may conveniently be named the economic and the 
political. According to the economic policy, importance 
should be attached, chiefly if not exclusively, to the 
economic value of immigrants. Its advocates are con- 
vinced, first, that the main consideration is to fill the 
country up as quickly as possible, and the only test that 
they would apply is that newcomers should be of a type 
likely to be satisfied with, and successful under, the re- 
latively rigorous conditions—at any rate in the newly- 
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settled districts—of Canadian agricultural life. They 
would prefer British settlers, if available, but they are 
convinced that British people have to a great extent lost 
their zest for pioneer life, and that the newer countries 
have no option but to look to other European countries 
for immigrants. Failing British settlers, they would seek 
recruits from the northern races, but would be prepared 
to accept any that offered, provided that they were of a 
type likely to succeed on the land. In the process of sett- 
ling down, race differences will, they believe, be sunk 
in a common Canadianism, and British institutions will 
not be endangered. At the root of this so-called economic 
view of immigration policy lies the idea that Canada’s 
economic condition demands speedy and drastic “ treat- 
ment ”—that the country is overloaded with debt, due 
chiefly to the war and to over-development of railways, 
and that the remedy is more people—and at once! The 
right kind, if possible, but, in any event, people, and plenty 
of them. It is lack of people, and nothing else, in this 
view, that is holding back the over-due development of the 
country. 

As regards this reason—and it is the chief one advanced— 
for adopting the economic view and thinking of the whole 
problem in terms of dollars and cents, it may be said at 
once that the facts do not bear it out. “In spite of greatly 
increased public burdens,” as has already been pointed 
out in Tue Rounp Taste,* “and much higher taxes, 
Canada, so far as individual wealth is concerned, is far 
richer than at any previous time in her history.” Thus 
the Finance Minister recently stated that 80 per cent., 
or about two thousand million dollars of the total debt 
of the country is held in Canada. The Government rail- 
ways which in 1920 had an operating deficit of $30,000,000 
and were regarded as a financial millstone which could be 
removed only by mass immigration, showed for 1926 
an operating surplus of $45,000,000. ‘The striking increase 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 68, September 1927, p. 799. 
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in bank assets, in the amount of insurance in force, and in 
the export trade of the country tells the same tale of financial 
strength. In these circumstances the present generation 
of Canadians is hardly justified in thinking of immigration 
in terms of easing their own immediate burdens. The 
truth is that this school of thought is largely influenced 
by the American precedent. Canada should, they feel, 
follow the example of the America of the ’eighties and 
*nineties and “ fill the country up.” That policy was the 
forerunner of America’s abounding wealth and strength 
of to-day, and the same thing would happen in Canada. 

The most recent advocate of this view is Sir Henry 
Thornton, the chairman of the National Railways. His 
proposal is that the Government should give the railway 
companies an increase in rates to the American level 
in return for which the National Railways would be pre- 
pared to spend a large sum ($10,000,000 was mentioned) 
in bringing in large numbers of settlers. ‘There seems little 
likelihood that this “offer” will be taken up by the Govern- 
ment. It is fairly well recognised that the true solution 
of the problem does not lie that way. Apart from any 
other consideration, the experience of the 1904-1914 
period of mass immigration makes it fairly clear that that 
kind of immigration does not “stick.” Between 65 and 
70 per cent. of the immigrants re-emigrated. As the 
Dominion Statistician expresses it: “A large part of our 
immigration (during the 1904-1914 period) really repre- 
sented a short-time loan of labour by Europe.” 

Curiously enough, it is precisely of the American pre- 
cedent that the opponents of the economic view are thinking 
when they put forward what we have called the political 
view. While not denying the fact of America’s prosperity, 
they are convinced that that country’s immigration policy 
has produced effects in the social and political sphere 
which should serve as a warning rather than an example to 
Canada. In particular they point to the lively apprehen- 
sion of thinking Americans that the original stock with its 
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own distinctive character and traditions is being swamped 
by the heterogeneous mass of newcomers. Hence, of 
course, the Quota Law, an attempt as it were to retrace 
their steps—which may well be too late. These are 
considerations which Canada cannot afford to ignore. 
If, as the great majority of Canadians agree, the governing 
principle of immigration policy should be to keep Canada 
distinctively British, then the American is the last example 
that should be followed. The acid test of prospective 
immigrants should be: “ Will these people fit into a 
British community?” And it must not, of course, be 
forgotten that the present population is only 56 per cent. 
British. In other words, for purposes of assimilation of 
alien stocks, we start with a very great handicap as com- 
pared with America when she was at our stage. 

All of which points, of course, to a policy of “ hastening 
slowly,” a policy of quality rather than quantity. This 
view is, moreover, confirmed when we look abroad for 
immigrants of the desirable kind. For what we find is that 
the people we most want are least disposed to come. 
The British, Scandinavian and northern European peoples 
generally are less and less disposed to emigrate; so that 
the field is left to the Southerner and Easterner. 

This disinclination to emigrate is found particularly in 
the British Isles. ‘The reasons usually given are the raising 
of the standard of living since the war, the increased desire 
for comfort and the existence of old age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance legislation. There is also no doubt 
the reaction from the feverish restlessness and the breaking 
up of families in the war period. Whatever the cause, 
there can be little doubt about the fact that the British 
people who constituted the dynamic force in the moving 
white world of the nineteenth century have undergone 
a revolutionary change and are no longer playing their old 
leading réle in the transfer of energy to the newer lands. 

The truth is, that the present world situation in the 
matter of migration amounts to a revolution as compared 
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to what prevailed during the nineteenth century. Through- 
out that period the initiative lay with the emigrating 
peoples. The new continents, Australia, North America 
and the rest were willing to receive all comers. The 
emigrant could pick and choose his destination. It was, 
so to speak, an emigrant’s market. ‘That has all changed. 
The initiative has passed to the countries of destination. 
They no longer welcome all comers with open hands. 
They are all—notably, of course, America—now inclined 
to put up the bars and make a selection. Moreover, and 
this is the pertinent thing from Canada’s standpoint, 
there is a marked tendency to prefer the very types Canada 
is seeking. America, again, is the striking example. The 
result is that Canada is in danger of missing the right 
type and being flooded with the less desirable who have been 
excluded from the United States. 

The situation therefore appears to be that while Canada 
wants agriculturists and wants them British, the present- 
day British have lost their taste for pioneering, especially 
for agricultural pioneering. This seems unsatisfactory 
and serious enough, but it has hardly been proved that the 
position is desperate. In the first place, while it is pre- 
sumably sound to prefer agricultural settlers, it should not 
be overlooked that when conditions are normal, Canada 
can absorb a considerable number of immigrants of the 
artisan type. Thus in most large towns such industries 
as that of building have largely depended on recruits from 
Great Britain, and it is a fact that at the present time 
there is a serious dearth of such artisans on account of the 
cutting off of this supply. Nor is this by any means an 
isolated case. In these circumstances the policy may well, 
it is submitted, be reconsidered of confining “ assisted 
passages,” as at present, to farmers and domestic servants. 
In the second place, there is reason to believe that the 
present-day British disinclination to settle on the land 
can to a considerable extent be overcome. Thus the 
report of the committee which investigated in 1926 the 
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working of the Three Thousand Families Scheme states 
that the fact has been established that “ families of the 
right type are available in the United Kingdom for settle- 
ment upon the land in Canada and that with the co- 
operation of the Dominion and provincial Governments 
the numbers of British families so settled annually can be 
substantially increased.” ‘The view is not accepted that 
“settlers from Great Britain are no longer capable of 
undertaking any kind of pioneering work.” Many of the 
families visited had cleared and broken unimproved portions 
of their farms. The outstanding prerequisite of success 
is said to be “the right spirit,” rather than previous 
experience of farming, or capital, though the possession of 
a reasonable amount of money is of very great value during 
the first year or two of settlement. ‘There seems no doubt 
that the family settlement plan is one of the most ee 
that has been tried in recent years. 

The possibility of the extension of such a scheme ob- 
viously depends, however, on the amount of suitable land 
that can be made available. It is not generally appreciated 
that the number of suitable farms and the areas of suitable 
improved land immediately available and within reasonable 
access to railways and markets is limited. The assurance 
that Quebec has 6 and Ontario § million acres of Crown 
lands available for immediate settlement, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan 2 million each, Alberta 5, and Briiish 
Columbia 8 million is not really very helpful. The fact, 
however, that in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there are some 25 million acres of unoccupied arable land 
within 15 miles of existing railways and available for pur- 
chase at a fraction of the cost of land in eastern Canada 
and the United States which is no more fertile ; that, it is 
submitted, is pertinent. It is being increasingly recognised, 
however, that it is not enough to provide the land and the 
railway facilities. Thus, for example, housing must now 
be regarded as a most important factor in the problem, 
particularly of course in connection with family settlement ; 
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and generally, it is being found that the supervising author- 
ity must interest itself not merely in the choice of land 
and in getting the newcomer settled, but in “ following up ” 
afterwards. This raises the point whether the provincial 
authorities should not take a more active and direct part 
in the whole matter of immigration. They are in closer 
touch with local needs and conditions than the Federal 
Government can be, and indeed, from almost every point 
of view, they are in a better position to deal with the 
problem of transplanting human beings, which is pre- 
eminently one that demands a maximum of direct personal 
interest in, and knowledge of, the people who are being 
transplanted. Nor, it is submitted, should the decentralis- 
ing process stop there. 

On the same principle that applies in the case of the 
provinces, there is reason to believe that greater encourage- 
ment should be given to the various voluntary associations, 
such as those of the churches and other bodies, which are 
prepared to bring out settlers and accept some responsi- 
bility for them during the first trying years. This is not, 
of course, to overlook the necessity for medical inspection 
and general supervision by the central authority, but given 
that, there is surely a strong case for a maximum of de- 
centralisation, so far as the actual dealing with immigrants 
is concerned. 

This does not, however, mean that there is no room 
for a general nation-wide scheme sponsored by the Dominion 
Government itself. On the contrary, there is reason to 
believe that such a scheme is urgently needed. And while 
it would be rash to dogmatise about the details, it should, 
it is suggested, embody the related principles of the 
provision of carefully selected land and the advance of a 
reasonably substantial amount by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the latter to be a charge against the land and to be 
repaid on fairly easy terms after the settler has been allowed, 
say, four or five years, to get on his feet. In other words, 
the day is past when settlers can be expected to be successful 
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if they are dumped down on any sort of land and without 
any capital. The higher standard of living to-day as 
compared with a generation or two ago has made a difference 
in this field as in every other. Generally speaking, the 
intending immigrant of to-day is not prepared to face the 
grim conditions that were accepted as part of the game 
by the early pioneers. Methods of farming, too, have 
greatly changed. Méechanisation has really effected a 
revolution ; and newcomers can hardly be expected to 
muddle along with the old “bow and arrow” methods 
until they acquire the capital necessary to provide them- 
selves with modern appliances. There is, it is submitted, 
a strong case for providing them, to some extent at least, 
with the sinews of war—and if they have been well selected, 
no better investment could be made in the interests of the 
country as a whole. This raises the question of selection. 
On that, obviously, everything depends. In this connec- 
tion there is undoubtedly great merit in the suggestion 
recently made in Parliament by General McRae, himself 
a successful western business man with experience of land 
settlement, that more use could be made of successful 
British and Scandinavian settlers as colonisation agents. 
Knowing the Canadian conditions, such men would know 
what sort of recruits would be likely to succeed ; returning 
as successful settlers to their old homes, they would pre- 
sumably command the confidence of potential emigrants. 
They would have the advantage, too, of not being regarded 
as government officials or railway company agents with 
axes to grind. This, it may be pointed out, is in accord 
with the desideratum of a maximum of personal interest 
in, and knowledge of, the newcomer. It is also a method 
and a policy which accepts the lesson taught by our ex- 
perience of mass immigration, and believes in steady accre- 
tion, the adding of like to like, rather than the promiscuous 
dumping in of disparate elements in the hope that some 
mysterious North American leaven will leaven the lump. 
A more familiar simile is that of the “melting pot” from 
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which, presumably, the metal is supposed to emerge 
refined and homogeneous. But where the ingredients 
are human beings and the amalgam is expected to be a 
nation, one may, perhaps, be permitted to doubt the 
relevance and helpfulness of such a simile. Canadian 
experience points rather to the figure of the youthful 
digestion, as being more illuminating. Certain foods have 
proved to agree with the child; let him stick to that sort 
of diet. Others have not agreed with him, have brought 
weakness and not strength;let him avoid them. And 
generally, let him avoid over-large meals. 

To sum up, the réle of the central authority should, it 
is suggested, be in the main to provide the land and advance 
the capital ; but, in the actual construction of the building, 
so to speak, there should be a minimum of control by the 
Federal Government, and a maximum of delegation to 
provincial Governments and private associations which, 
in the nature of the case, are, as we have suggested, in a 
better position to deal with such a delicate and personal 
problem as that of transplanting human beings. 

This preoccupation with method is, it should perhaps 
be pointed out, predicated on the view that the flow of 
population to Canada is going to be comparatively slow, 
that the day of mass migration has definitely passed. The 
truth is that Canada’s present economic structure is not 
such as to call for a very large population. Its outstanding 
characteristic is a number of highly productive and profit- 
able primary industries of a kind which do not, generally 
speaking, require a particularly large working force, especially 
in these days of rapidly developing mechanisation. Thus, 
even on the land itself, the work can be done by a fraction 
of the number required a generation ago, and in any case, 
agricultural development will not of itself produce a large 
population. Another striking example is the production 
of power. Instead of thousands of miners getting coal, we 
have a few score engineers superintending hydro-electric 
installations. Assuming then that we should think in terms 
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of an iinmigration of manageable proportions, there is point 
in paying particular attention to method, selection and the 
like, especially since it seems fairly clear that a policy of 
laissez-faire will not secure the settlers we have seen to be 
most desirable, viz., solid British folk, either actually or 
potentially agricultural. The “conclusion of the whole 
matter ” seems to be that the problem is really one of re- 
distributing the population of the Empire. The centre is 
congested, the extremities are half empty. Further, the 
centre controls capital while the extremities have un- 
developed resources. The solution, in theory, seems easy. 
In practice it is, no doubt, anything but simple, and ready- 
made specifics are to be deprecated. One parting sug- 
gestion may, however, be made. It is well recognised that 
there is an intimate connection between movements of 
capital and movements of people. It is no accident that the 
period of the greatest British immigration (1903-1914) into 
Canada was also the period of the greatest influx of capital. 
The two chief attractions to capital of those days, railways 
and municipalities, are of course no longer to the fore, but 
many other enterprises, industrial, mining and the like, 
which are attracting millions of America’s capital, might 
well be given more consideration than in recent years 
they have received from British investors. It is true that 
investment in industrial and mining ventures probably 
requires more direct and intimate knowledge than is 
needed in the case of railways and municipalities. But 
for years London has been actively investing in mining 
and industrial enterprise in India, South Africa, and various 
European countries, and there seems to be no valid reason 
why it should not now extend these activities to Canada. 
Certainly such a development would have a far-reaching 
and desirable effect on British migration. As things are, 
it is left to American capital to develop this part of the 
Empire, while the Empire’s own surplus capital and surplus 
population go elsewhere—the latter in large numbers 
curiously enough, to America itself, ‘This phenomenon is, 
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of course, to some extent, inevitable ; Canada herself will 
always lose population to a prosperous United States. 
But a substantial flow of British capital to this country 
will none the less do much to keep the movement of 
British people within the Empire, and that, in our view, 
is the true solution of Canada’s immigration problem. 


II. Tue St. Lawrence Deep Waterway ~ 


HE problem of the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway has 

been advanced a stage further by the publication of 
the correspondence which has been in progress between 
the Governments of Canada and the United States since 
the spring of 1927, and the discussion of the subject has 
been renewed in the press of both countries. The corre- 
spondence begins with a note from Mr. Kellogg, the 
Secretary of State, to Premier King, in which he reviewed 
briefly the history of the waterway project, cited the con- 
clusions of different bodies which had reported upon the 
engineering and economic problems involved, and con- 


cluded with this proposal :— 


In view of the action taken by both Governments, it is appre- 
hended that they are in accord on the principle that the project 
should be undertaken. If this Government’s conclusion in this 
respect be correct, there only remains to be effected an understanding 
as to the methods and means for its earliest accomplishment. It 
seems highly appropriate that the development of the common 
highway for the benefit of both countries should be jointly under- 
taken. 

This Government is prepared to enter into negotiations with a 
view to the formulation of a convention appropriate to this subject 
and should be grateful to be informed of the views entertained on 
this subject by your Government. 


Three months later Premier King replied with an intima- 

tion that his Government would not be able to “ determine 

its policy ” until it received the report of the National 
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Advisory Committee which had been created to advise 
it upon the non-technical aspects of the scheme, and which 
could not be framed until certain delayed findings of the 
Joint Engineering Board were available. The National 
Advisory Committee compiled its report in January and 
while two French-Canadian members felt compelled to 
make reservations on certain points, its general tenor recom- 
mended the scheme as a feasible and desirable project. 
On January 28, Mr. King was able to reply to Mr. Kellogg, 
and his letter which dealt in exhaustive fashion with 
the economic, financial, power and navigation aspects of 
the scheme can be accepted as representing the considered 
views of the Government. It suggested further attempts 
to reconcile the conflicting views of the American and 
Canadian engineers about power development and that 
allowance be made for future requirements by the pro- 
vision of a 27-foot waterway instead of the 25-foot depth 
proposed by the Joint Engineering Board. It also en- 
deavoured to build up a strong case for the contention 


that the United States would reap much more advantage 
from the waterway than would the Dominion, and it gave 
clear warning that “ public opinion in Canada is opposed 
to the export of hydro-electric power.” But the most 
important passages of his letter were definite proposals 
to the following effect :— 


1. That Canada should consider providing for the construction 
of the waterway in the sections wholly Canadian, that is, the 
Welland Ship Canal and the works in the St. Lawrence below the 
international boundary. 

2. That the United States should consider undertaking the 
completion of a 27-foot waterway to the head of the Lakes, in 
addition to meeting the entire cost of the development, under joint 
technical supervision on lines to be agreed upon, of the international 
section of the St. Lawrence, both for navigation and for power. 

3. That the wholly Canadian (Welland and St. Lawrence) sections 
be built before the international section, this permitting further 
consideration of the engineering problems in the international 
section and also reasonable absorption of the power developed on 
the Canadian side. 
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Mr. King further reinforced his proposals with a pro- 
visional statement of the probable cost of the waterway 
and the ancillary power development and a suggestion for 
the allocation of the burden between the two countries, 
account being taken in it of expenditures already incurred. 
This statement was as follows :— 


Canada. 


Present works. 
St. Lawrence ship channel .. a $30,000,000 
St. Lawrence and Welland Canals .. 50,000,000 
Lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario .. 5,560,000 


Proposed works. 
Welland ship canal .. . $115,600,000 
Wholly Canadian section, St. Law- 
rence shipway, 27-foot navigation 
and development of 949,300 h.p. 199,670,000 
————_ $315,270,000 


Totalfor Canada... rx <é “se rt $400,830,000 


United States. 
Present works. 
Dredging St. Clair and Detroit Rivers $17,536,000 
Locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. .. 26,300,000 
is eG ah eae $43,836,000 
Proposed works. 
International section, St. Lawrence 
shipway, 27-ft. navigation and 
initial development of 597,600h.p. $182,157,000 
To complete 1 ~ gga sida 


power 1,602,000 h.p. : = 92,090,000 
Upper lake channels to 27-ft. 65,100,000 


$339,347,000 
Total for United States KF * a ..  $383,183,000 


Mr. King concluded his note by impressing upon Mr. 
Kellogg the constitutional aspects of the problem in 
Canada and the necessity of giving consideration to pro- 
vincial rights about water power. 
Mr. Kellogg’s reply which was dated March 12, 1928, 
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reviewed all the points raised by Mr. King, and its contents 
can be roughly summarised as follows :— 


1. The United States Government finds “an acceptable basis 
of negotiations ” in the proposal that it should undertake the whole 
work and cost of development, both in respect of navigation and 
power, of the international section. 

2. It suggests that the use of the waterways should be properly 
safeguarded by treaties. 

3. It is disinclined to accept the proposal that the construction 
of the purely Canadian sections should precede the work on the 
international section, and submits that this question must be a 
matter for negotiation, because the navigation system ought to be 
completed at substantially the same time, and the United States 
should be able to get the advantage of its share of power from the 
international section without waiting until Canada has disposed of 
her power. 

4. It finds nothing to cavil at in the principle governing the allo- 
cation of costs submitted by the Canadian Government but sug- 
gests further negotiations on details. 

5. It accepts the plan of a 27-ft. waterway instead of a 25-ft. 
channel. 

6. It accords full recognition to the rights of Canada to the 
ownership and share of power which may be developed in the 
international section, as well as to all the quantity developed in the 
Canadian sections and also agrees that the disposition of that 
Canadian share is purely a domestic question. 

7. The United States accepts without reservation the principle 
that the operation of works on the international section must be 
such as will control the fluctuations of the outflow from Lake 
Ontario in such a way as to safeguard all interests on the Canadian 
sections of the river, especially the port of Montreal. 

8. It regards as acceptable the proposal that the design and 
operation of the works in the international section be under joint 
technical control. 


To this there was sent from Ottawa on April 5 a reply 
which reiterated the Canadian contention that the con- 
struction of the Canadian section should be given priority 
over work on the international section, and directed atten- 
tion once more to the constitutional difficulties whose 
settlement will leave the Canadian Government “in a 
position to inform the Government of the United States 
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further of its views.” ‘The correspondence closes with a 
note from Mr. Kellogg dated April 7, 1928, emphasising 
the desire of his Government to co-operate with Canada 
in the accomplishment of the great project. 

It is, however, abundantly plain that two important 
points remain to be settled before any further progress 
can be made with the negotiations. The task of reconciling 
the differences of opinion between the Canadian and 
American sections of the Joint Engineering Board may 
not be easy, as each has taken a firm position for a plan 
based on exhaustive technical study. ‘Then, the question 
of the relative jurisdiction of the Federal and provincial 
Governments over water-power on navigable rivers, upon 
which the Supreme Court will hear the arguments of the 
leading counsel of the Dominion on May 28, will not be 
finally settled by its verdict. Premier King intimated 
in the House of Commons on April 14 that it would prob- 
ably be necessary to take an appeal on so important a 
matter to the Privy Council, and its decision could scarcely 
be hoped for before the end of 1928 or the spring of 1929. 
Previous legal decisions of the Privy Council would indicate 
the probability of a decision supporting the contention of 
the provinces, and in that event they would have to become 
a party to all further negotiations. Under these circum- 
stances it is altogether unlikely that the King Government 
will be in any position to frame a definite policy in con- 
nection with the waterway until the summer of 1929 and 
even then it must previously have solved some grave 
political difficulties. It is true that one Quebec Senator, 
Mr. W. L. Macdougall, the chairman of the Montreal 
Harbour Commission, is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
waterway, and another, the veteran Senator Béique, who 
commands great authority among his compatriots, has 
expressed the view that Canada cannot refuse to negotiate 
with her neighbour about this project, but otherwise the 
Quebec supporters of the King Ministry show little sign 
of relaxing their opposition, and the provincial Government 
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of Quebec led by Premier Taschereau is still vehemently 
against it. It is unthinkable that the Government would 
risk its life by sponsoring a policy which was completely 
unpalatable to its most faithful group of supporters, and 
therefore ways and means must be found of evolving a 
plan which will be completely acceptable to Quebec. 

Now it happens that the Conservative party, in drafting 
its new programme at Winnipeg last October, pronounced 
itself in favour of the construction of the waterway as an 
all-Canadian enterprise, and if the waterway is ever to be 
constructed this scheme might easily find favour with 
Quebec, which is intensely suspicious of any bargain with 
the United States likely to impair its control of the water- 
power in the section inside its own boundaries. But 
Senator Béique was able to quote the opinion of a com- 
petent government engineer who has studied the technical 
aspects of the problem, to the effect that any scheme for 
an all-Canadian project was bound to involve at certain 
points a diversion of the flow of waters of the St. Lawrence, 
which would infringe the international rights of the United 
States. Furthermore, the financial burdens entailed by 
such a solution would be regarded in many quarters as too 
dangerously heavy in the present state of the national 
finances. So this combination of obstacles seems to be a 
barrier to immediate hopes of any all-Canadian scheme, 
and, unless the scheme is to be indefinitely postponed, an 
international solution must perforce be sought. Mr. 
Kellogg in his note of March 12, 1928, indicated an un- 
willingness to consent to an arrangement which would 
defer the construction of the international section until the 
section wholly within Canadian territory is completed, 
and his objections are shared by most people in Ontario, 
whose main interest in the waterway lies in the possibili- 
ties of the new power developments in this very section. 

Between Quebec, where the private ownership of water- 
power is the accepted order of the day, and Ontario, which 


has embarked upon a great collectivist experiment in the 
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shape of the Hydro-Electric Commission, there is a funda- 


mental divergence of opinion on the power problem. 
Indeed, there would undoubtedly be bitter resentment 
in Ontario if the Federal Government countenanced a 
scheme which gave priority to the private power cor- 
porations of Quebec and left the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, which even to-day is compelled to buy power 
from Quebec sources, to satisfy a steadily expanding local 
demand as best it can, and Liberal members from Ontario 
who value their seats would find difficulty in supporting 
the plan outlined in the Government’s despatches. One 
interesting bi-product of the waterway project remains 
to be recorded. A company, called the Beauharnois 
Light Heat and Power Company, which has behind it 
influential figures of the financial world of Montreal, applied 
last session to the legislature of Quebec for an extension 
of its powers, including authority to construct a canal 
between Lake St. Louis and Lake St. Francis, two expan- 
sions of the river St. Lawrence lying west of Montreal, 
and, although their application was strenuously opposed 
by other local power corporations, it was granted. The 
Beauharnois company cannot begin operations until it 
has secured the consent of the Federal Government, which 
it is now seeking, and it proposes in return for the con- 
cession of the power rights to hand over to the Dominion 
a fully completed navigable channel for this section. If, 
therefore, this scheme is endorsed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, it would have a prospect of securing without expen- 
diture of public money a substantial part of the Canadian 
section of the waterway. 

The general impression, however, is that the King 
Government will mark time pending the decision of the 
constitutional question, and watch carefully the develop- 
ments of public opinion upon the general issue. In the 
despatch of January 31, 1928, a kite was flown suggesting 
that judicious tariff concessions by the United States 
would stimulate in Canada kindlier sentiments for the 
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waterway, but Mr. Kellogg in his reply completely ignored 
it. Nor do the general tendencies of economic and 
political sentiment in the United States indicate any grow- 
ing disposition to give more generous fiscal treatment to 
Canadian products. Indeed, the evidence is all in the 
other direction, for at Washington a western representa- 
tive has lately introduced a Bill calling for increased duties 
on several lines of agricultural imports, and another measure 
proposes the imposition of fiscal penalties upon American 
goods entering by Canadian ports, by way of retaliation 
for the discrimination established by Canada against 
American ports through the provision which makes British 
preferential rates unavailable for goods imported through 
them. Perhaps if the Democratic party were to come into 
power next November there might exist some prospect 
of successful negotiations which would cover both the 
fiscal and transportation questions at issue between the 
two countries but this contingency cannot yet be rated as 
a probable development, and Mr. King meantime must 
proceed on the assumption that a high protectionist party 
is in power in the United States. In the face of these 
circumstances the opinion prevails that, although the 
King Government is in a sense committed to do its best 
to bring the waterway scheme to practical fruition, it will 
continue to proceed with the same caution which it has 
exercised in the preliminary stages of the negotiations, 
and the country is not disposed to criticise such a Fabian 
policy, because it realises the immense implications of 
the project. It may be that two years hence, when a 
general election is due, the waterway will be the main 
political issue and in that rdle it might perform an im- 
mense political service by producing a real divergence of 
opinion which would find expression in a more clear-cut 
issue between the two historic parties than now exists. 


Canada. 
April 1928. 
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I. Tue Feperat CHRronicie 


ARLY in the new year, tenders were publicly called 

for the purchase of the seven remaining steamers of 
the Commonwealth Line. The conditions of sale were 
as indicated in the last number of Tue Rounp Taste, 
and included stipulations that the purchaser would retain 
the ships on a British or Dominion register, and would 
guarantee to provide for ten years an equivalent service 
in respect of passengers, cargo, and refrigerated space. 
Preference would also be given to a tenderer who would 
undertake to safeguard Australian exporters and importers 
with regard to freight rates. The public has regarded 
the transaction very doubtfully. The Sydney Bulletin 


depicts the Prime Minister pointing to a smirking beast 
sitting on its haunches upon a flattened individual whose 


trousers are labelled “ Australian taxpayer.” The cartoon 


bears the legend “ Auctioneer Bruce to overseas ship- 
owners: ‘ What am I offered for this nice white elephant, 
the buyers to have the privilege of taking the place of the 
gent underneath for the next ten years ?’” The overseas 
shipowners, indeed, are more likely to demand than to 
offer guarantees. Thus, before tenders were called for, 
Lord Kylsant enquired whether the Government would 
indemnify the purchaser against loss through industrial 
troubles. Already there have been threats on the water- 
front to boycott the ships under a new owner. ‘Tenders 
will certainly be low. Indeed, The Shipping World has 
gone so far as to suggest that it would pay the Australian 
people to give the ships away. 

But, of course, the vendor is not oblivious to the fact 
that to attach such conditions will affect adversely the 
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price offered. His difficulty is that while he cannot afford 
to keep the ships, he yet cannot afford to dispense with the 
services they offer. A much better price could have been 
obtained by offering the seven perfectly good (though mortal) 
ships unconditionally. But a Government, anxious to 
improve Australia’s export trade, and giving much thought 
to marketing, could not readily do that. The existing 
schedule provides for eighteen round trips yearly, and the 
steamers of the “Bay” class have 80 per cent. more 
refrigerated space than an Orient liner, and it seems 
that all the space now available is being utilised. The 
Prime Minister even hinted earlier that a subsidy might 
be preferable to the loss of the service. But the service 
could no longer be provided by government enterprise 
and by ships on the Australian register. Several tenders 
have been received, but no information as to their nature 
is yet available.* 

Just before Christmas there was introduced into Par- 
liament an amending Conciliation and Arbitration Bill, 
the later stages of which seem likely to give rise to a struggle 
with far-reaching effects upon Australian industry. It 
will be remembered that, by rejecting the present Govern- 
ment’s proposals in the referendum of 1926, the people 
refused to give the Commonwealth additional powers to 
deal with industrial matters. The present Bill is the 
result. It is an attempt on the part of the Government 
to utilise more fully—to utilise to the limit, as the Attorney- 
General admits—the existing constitutional powers. The 
Parliament is now empowered to legislate with respect to 
“conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the 
limits of any one State.” Three major defects are patent 
in the working of this provision. In the first place, though, 
in practice, there has been an appreciable amount of con- 
ciliation, the emphasis of the present law has been on 

*Lord Kylsant’s tender has since been accepted, the price being 
£1,900,000. 
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settlement rather than prevention of disputes. The 
Act has, it is urged, even made for the multiplication of 
disputes, creating an atmosphere unfavourable to organised 
co-operation between employers and employees. In the 
second place there is a great deal of overlapping between 
Federal and State awards. Owing to the integration of 
industrial organisations, almost any industry may be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth 
Court, and there are now some 700,000 unionists working 
under awards of the Court. But recourse to the 
Commonwealth Court has not prevented the same union 
from seeking an award from a State tribunal, and it seems 
that in Victoria about 60 industries are subject to over- 
lapping awards. Thirdly, many awards are simply not 
obeyed. Proportionately to population, at least as much loss 
of working time through industrial disturbances occurs in 
Australia as in Great Britain or Canada. The attempt 
to throw around industrial differences “ the solemn circle 
of the law ” has not wholly succeeded. 

The present Bill attempts to cure these defects, First, 
it makes further application of the principle of conciliation. 
The Chief Judge is empowered to appoint a conciliation 
committee with equal representation of the parties and an 
independent chairman. If the committee fails to reach 
agreement, the matter will be left to the Court. Provision 
is also made for voluntary arbitration, in the absence of a 
dispute, the determination of the arbitrator in such a case 
to have no legal effect whatever. 

Secondly, the Bill is based upon the supremacy of 
Federal awards. State Courts are forbidden to deal with 
a matter covered by such an award, and as between existing 
awards dealing with the same subject matter the Federal 
award is to prevail. Upon application, the Court may 
declare a State award invalid. It might formerly have been 
possible for a State Parliament to circumvent the Court by 
passing legislation, but the High Court of Australia has 
recently held that the 44~Hour Week Act in New South 
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Wales is invalid, in so far as it is inconsistent with Federal 


awards applicable in New South Wales. 

Thirdly—and this is really the contentious part—the 
Bill contains a serious and detailed assertion of the principle 
that he who seeks an award must obey it. One of the chief 
difficulties in this regard hitherto has been that a union 
has been committed to breaches of an award by the acts 
of its officers or minority groups of its members, over whom 
in the present state of affairs the union, as a whole, has no 
effective control. In such circumstances it seems harsh 
to penalise the union, and yet the liability of a corporation 
for the acts of its officers and members is a first principle 
of juristic personality. The Act, therefore, makes elaborate 
provision for securing proper control. Unions are, to 
begin with, given statutory power to expel officers or mem- 
bers, under notice, for breach of an award. By expelling 
the persons who have exposed them to penalties, unions 
may reduce their liability from {£1,000 to £100, provided 
that no reinstatement takes place within twelve months. 
In fixing penalties, the Court may take into consideration 
the efforts that have been made to prevent the offence, 
and, on the other hand, neglect to exercise its powers of 
control may be a ground for de-registering a union. The 
effect of de-registration is made more stringent by a 
provision that the Court may wind up a de-registered 
union as though it were a company, and distribute its 
property. Further, it is provided that any ten members 
of a union may make secret request to the Court, for a 
secret ballot upon any election or resolution, the ballot 
to be controlled by the Court. 

Postulating, therefore, full control of officers by unions, 
the Bill proceeds to prohibit in detail conduct by unions 
which frequently occasions breach. Domestic rules in 
contravention of awards, for instance, are to be prevented 
by vesting in the Court supervision and control over union 
rules. Again, it is to be an offence to prevent or to en- 
deavour to prevent any person from working in accordance 
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with the terms of an award, by violence, or threats, or 
pecuniary penalty, or abusive language, or any kind of boycott. 

This third division of the Bill is bitterly resented by 
large sections of the trade unions. ‘A new criminal code 
for workers,” one labour. leader dubbed it, and the two 
largest workers’ organizations, the Australian Workers’ 
Union and the Australian Council of Trade Unions, have 
determined to fight it. The counter measures so far 
canvassed have been two-fold. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that when the Bill becomes law, all the 149 
unions now registered in the Court should obtain de-regis- 
tration. On the other hand, kindred unions (as in the 
transport, building and metal trades) should establish 
joint control councils which would be strong enough to 
“deal directly with the employers.” The unions, that is, 
would eschew the Court and have resort either to direct 
action or to collective bargaining. 

While this storm has been brewing, the Prime Minister 
has invited organizations representing all aspects of Aus- 
tralian economic life to nominate delegates to an Industrial 
Peace Conference, after the fashion of the one recently 
held in London. In surveying the whole field of economic 
relations, the Conference should, Mr. Bruce suggested, 
deal in particular with (1) the present economic position 
of the primary and secondary industries of Australia, with 
particular reference in each case to their ability to compete 
in overseas markets; (2) the increase of production upon 
a sound economic and social basis; (3) the present dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of industry, between those taking 
part in production, and methods of removing any unfairness 
found to exist ; (4) the control and management of industry, 
and the question of giving employees a share therein ; 
(5) methods by which greater security of employment can 
be guaranteed to all classes of workers. 

Since the shadow of the next general election has already 
fallen across Australian politics, it is only natural that 
such proposals should be denounced as election propaganda. 
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But the new Conciliation Bill is a very serious obstacle 
in the way of the Conference. The Council of Trade 
Unions holds that it would be hypocritical to talk of 
industrial peace until the Conciliation Bill issue is decided, 
and has accepted the invitation to the Conference only on 
condition that the proposed amendments are withdrawn. 
The Government has placed the Bill in a low position in 
the order of business for Parliament, but will go no further, 
and the fate of the Conference is still uncertain. 

A motion of want of confidence instancing the Govern- 
ment’s failure in view of the unemployment in Australia 
to terminate the migration agreement of 1925, raises sharp 
questions as to the Development and Migration Com- 
mission. That agreement looked to the States to investi- 
gate and propose development schemes, but in 1926 
the Commonwealth Government set up a commission of 
four which should not only assist and co-ordinate State 
efforts, but should investigate Australia’s resources in- 
dependently from a national point of view. ‘The initiative 
would seem to have been shifted from the States to the 
Commonwealth. In relation to development, the Com- 
mission is charged in particular with investigation of the 
condition and development of existing industries and the 
possibility of establishing new ones, and with negotiations 
respecting such development and establishment. In re- 
lation to migration, its powers include the examination of 
any proposed State scheme, the framing of other schemes, 
and the control of the Commonwealth migration staff. 

The first report of the Commission (to June 30, 1927) 
shows that in respect of migration it has not only examined 
and approved twelve schemes, representing an estimated 
expenditure of £3,573,973, but is engaged in investigating 
other State schemes, and has made many improvements 
in the migration machinery, as for instance, by securing 
free passages for domestic helpers. Whether due to the 
work of the Commission or not, it is interesting that in 
1927, migration to Australia was greater than in any year 
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since 1913. In respect of development, the report contains 
an impressive list of investigations conducted. The Com- 
mission has enquired into almost the whole economic 
life of Tasmania, into the gold-mining industry, into the 
dried fruits, the canned fruits, fishing, tobacco, paper, and 
other industries, into forestry and into motor transport 
developments. An investigation will include such questions 
as methods of production, transportation, prime costs, 
availability of markets, marketing methods, and economic 
research into the value of the industry in the sphere of world 
production and consumption. The Commission’s tasks 
have been added to by reference from the Imperial Con- 
ference, and repeatedly from the Prime Minister. It has, 
moreover, had to create its own organisation for to-operation 
with Commonwealth departments, especially the Depart- 
ment of Markets and Migration and the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research with State departments, 
and with British departments. 

The Commission has inevitably received criticism. Its 
very versatility and celerity provoke the suspicion—of 
which indeed there is a hint in the report itself—that it 
has scarcely time for the thoroughness which its high 
tasks demand. Against this, however, should be set a 
recent disclaimer by the chairman: “We are not,” he 
said, “doing all the work contained in our first report ; 
we are organising the brains of Australia to do it.” But 
the point is crucial. A single large-scale failure will retard 
both development and migration for years. A second 
line of criticism is perhaps harder to meet. With all its 
care to arrange co-operation, the Commission can scarcely 
avoid some overlapping with existing organisations, and 
repetition of work already done. The Commission is, it is 
stated, finding it hard to escape some jostling both with 
the State departments of agriculture, and with the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. But the 
work is too great, and the workers are too few, to permit 
any waste of effort. 
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II. Tue Tarirr Boarp 


HE appointment of the members of the Tariff Board 

expires this month. They are four in number and 
are intended to represent as far as possible the interests 
of manufacturers, importers and primary producers, except 
for the chairman who by law must be an administrative 
officer of the Department of Trade and Customs. The 
functions exercised by the Board are those of investiga- 
tion and advice. It has to advise Parliament on tariff 
matters requiring legislation, and to advise the Govern- 
ment on matters of tariff administration. To carry out 
these tasks satisfactorily the Board has power both to 
institute inquiries, and to undertake those referred to 
it by the Government. Under the head of advice to 
Parliament, the most important matters for investigation 
are the amendment of the tariff, whether in the direction 
of increased or lowered duties; the general working of 
the tariff in relation to industry ; and any complaints that 
manufacturers aré using the tariff to the disadvantage of 
the consumer. Under the head of advice to the Govern- 
ment, the principal matters to be considered are preference, 
deferred duties, dumping, and the admission of goods 
under departmental by-law. 

These tasks entailed very heavy work upon the Board, 
as is shown by the fact that during the years 1925-6 
and 1926-7 its reports and recommendations totalled 
almost 2,000. Much time, especially in the later years, has 
been occupied in hearing evidence for and against appli- 
cations for new and increased duties. Since 1924 these 
hearings have been held in public, and this has not only 
stimulated public interest but has had other beneficial effects. 
In its last annual report the Board of Trade states: 


No longer are applicants able to prepare an unchallenged case 
for an increase in duty, with the hope of obtaining by means of 
ex parte statements of the facts sufficient support in the House to 
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attain their object. . . . The parties seeking further protection 
have also to justify their application to the Board on economic 
grounds, in the interest of the community as of themselves. 


In proposing to Parliament tariff changes, the Govern- 
ment now has the advantage of investigations by the 
Board, and commonly follows, in great part, its recom- 
mendations, as in the tariff of 1925-6. Unfortunately, 
whether for lack of time or for other reasons the Board 
has been unable to make any general inquiry into the 
working of the tariff in regard to industry, which remains 
the most pressing tariff problem in Australia. Nor has it 
found opportunity to investigate any complaints that undue 
advantage of the tariff was being taken by manufacturers. 
The Board claims, however, that it never forgets the interest 
of the consumer as a factor to be considered along with 
others. In its last annual report, too, it calls pointed 
attention to certain highly protected industries which use 
resulting high profits to increase dividends rather than to 
reduce prices, and warns them that this practice may lead 
to a reconsideration of the relevant duties. 

In administrative matters the Board has been concerned 
in the preparation of reciprocal treaties with New Zealand 
and with Canada; it was responsible for recommending 
the narrower definition of “ British” goods for purposes 
of preference, which was adopted in 1925; and it has 
constantly advised the Government whether to allow a 
deferred duty to become operative, or to be further 
deferred. In its earlier years the Board was largely occupied 
with investigations and recommendations with regard to 
the application of the anti-dumping provisions of the 
Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Acts; especially 
those affecting the trade of countries with depreciated 
exchanges ; but, naturally, this part of its work has of late 
years been greatly reduced. Finally, in regard to adminis- 
tration, the Board has advised the Government on the 
use of the “ concession items ” of the tariff, which can be 
used from time to time, at the discretion of the Minister 
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for Trade and Customs, to allow goods to be imported at 
low rates or duty free, which would otherwise be subject 
to ordinary duties. 

The work of the Board in revising the items of the tariff 
has undoubtedly been useful, and although the fact that 
it has been easy of access to applicants may have tended 
to encourage demands for tariff assistance, yet it has 
afforded a means of sifting the more reasonable demands 
from the less reasonable. The existence of the Board has 
not imported any more flexibility into the tariff, but it 
has meant the exercise of discretionary power on the 
advice of an independent body, rather than on the advice 
of the Department of Trade and Customs. In its annual 
report for 1925-6, however, the Board recommended that 
Parliament should grant to the Prime Minister, or to the 
Minister for Trade and Customs, power to increase the 
tariff rates to any extent found desirable after report and 
recommendation by the Board. Nothing has come of 
this proposal to alter the powers of the Board and the 
present method of tariff-making. 

The Board has made some comments on the working of 
protection in Australia which are all the more interesting, 
because of its generally favourable attitude towards that 
policy. Its annual report for 1925-6 contained a solemn 
warning that, if increases in duties continued to be fol- 
lowed by corresponding wage increases in Arbitration 
Courts, the Board could “see nothing but economic 
disaster ahead, and that at no very distant date.” In its 
next annual report for 1926-7 it “reaffirms and further 
emphasises the warning it issued last year, being convinced 
that the situation has become even more ominous.” In 
the same report the view is expressed that in certain indus- 
tries increased duties have failed in their objective and 
have led to stagnation rather than to expansion. “In 
other words, in some industries it is apparent that pro- 
tection is failing to protect.” The Board complains, too, 
of a prevailing tendency to abuse the system of protection. 
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In some instances, attempts have been made to use the 
tariff to shelter obsolete or obsolescent plant, machinery, 
and methods. In other instances, applicants for protection 
have been earnest advocates of protection for their own 
industry, and of free trade for those which supply them 
with materials. These instances lend some point to 
Sidgwick’s dictum that temporary protection is defensible 
in theory though not practically to be recommended. 


III. Sourn AustratiA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


FTER a succession of good seasons with high pro- 
duction and firm prices, during which there was every 
appearance of considerable prosperity in South Australia, 
the economic condition of the State is now temporarily 
depressed. The depression is partly due to seasonal con- 
ditions resulting in a smaller harvest than usual at a time 
when the prices of agricultural products are lower than 
they have been for some years, and partly to the 
reduced output of metals, principally at Broken Hill, as a 
result of lower prices combined with high costs of pro- 
duction. At the same time, the production of wool, one 
of the most important products of the State, has been above 
the average, and good prices have been realised, while 
the harvest, estimated at over 20,000,000 bushels, cannot 
be regarded as a failure. Seasonal conditions have but 
aggravated a depression which was in any event inevitable. 
The prosperity of recent years was due not only to 
good seasons, but in a large degree to the very heavy loan 
expenditure on the rehabilitation of the railways and on 
development projects such as the extension of railway 
facilities, irrigation, the construction of country water- 
works, of locks and weirs on the Murray river, and of roads 
and bridges. ‘The extent to which such loan expenditure 
was justified is difficult to estimate. That a large part 
of it was in itself not directly reproductive cannot be 
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disputed, but it was hoped that the State would be able 
to reimburse itself from the extension of the field of 
taxation as a resultant of increased population. Unfor- 
tunately for South Australia most of the taxation arising 
in this way is collected by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, mainly through the customs tariff, whilst the charges 
for the provision of social services, such as education, 
hospitals and justice, absorb whatever taxation is collected 
by the State. South Australia, by thus loading herself 
with a great burden of interest, has benefited all the States 
through the prosperity of the Commonwealth Government, 
whose abundant revenue has been largely distributed on a 
per capita basis. Some compensation has accrued to South 
Australia from similar developmental expenditure by other 
States, but the loss has been greater than the gain in the 
case of States with large areas to develop and only a small 
population to benefit from the increasing affluence of the 
Commonwealth Treasury. 

It is probable that South Australia and the other States 
have been spending borrowed money at a greater rate 
than was warranted by their resources or by the rate of 
increase of their productivity ; moreover, this money has 
not always been wisely spent. As a consequence, the 
States have been faced with depleted treasuries, and 
rates of taxation had to be materially increased. On the 
other hand, the Commonwealth has prospered and has 
been able to reduce direct taxation and, in order further 
to decrease its embarrassing surpluses, has sought fresh 
avenues of expenditure—for instance, in the Federal 
aid to roads grants. Expenditure by Australia of large 
amounts of borrowed money has resulted in material 
increases in taxation, but it must be realised that it is 
principally by such methods that migration to Australia 
may be stimulated. The increased taxation must be 
regarded both as a contribution towards the defence of 
the continent, and as some assistance towards a solution of 
the industrial problems of Great Britain where taxation 
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is even higher. There is no reason to believe that taxation 
in Australia is greater than industry can reasonably be 
expected to bear, or that even further increases would 
materially lower the standard of living. What is serious is 
the inequitable distribution of taxation among the States. 
With the recent changes the rates of taxation in South 
Australia are considerably heavier than those in Victoria, 
while the taxation per head in South Australia is greater 
than it is in any State with the possible exception of 
Queensland. The inevitable result is that there is a 
tendency for established industries to drift to Victoria and 
New South Wales, while the establishment of large new 
industries cannot be expected. Some witnesses before the 
Royal Commission on the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth gave evidence that their industries could be carried 
on more profitably if they were removed to Victoria in 
order to save taxation and other charges. Development 
work which South Australia cannot afford as a part of the 
Federation might be profitably undertaken by her as an 
independent State in control of her own customs revenue. 
The serious effect that a heavy loan programme was 
having upon the State treasury was obscured for a number 
of years partly by the fact that expenditure which should 
have been met from revenue was being financed from loan, 
and partly by a succession of windfalls which abnormally 
inflated the income of the State. During this period an 
unhealthy optimism was apparent. The loan expenditure 
attracted labour from other States, and allowed migrants 
to be easily absorbed, while the increased purchasing power 
temporarily available caused business to be brisk and 
profitable. Some of these conditions were in existence in 
other States, and the combined loan expenditure, together 
with the extravagance of individuals, resulted in an adverse 
balance which has been a feature of the overseas trade of 
Australia for some years. In 1927 came the dénouement. 
Some of the expedients by which surpluses had been 
achieved of late years were no longer available, others the 
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Government decided to abandon in order to secure financial 
stability. The year 1926-7 ended with a deficit of 
£1,050,049, the largest in the history of the State. Mean- 
while the adverse trade balance and the increase in the 
ratio of advances to deposits caused bankers to call in 
overdrafts and forced a number of firms to apply to the 
market for increased capital. This restriction of credit 
helped to reduce purchasing power and caused some un- 
easiness in the minds of the community which was intensi- 
fied by the realisation that the harvest would be below 
average. The reduction in the loan expenditure of the 
Government at this time, and the nearing of the completion 
of the rehabilitation of the railways resulted in large 
retrenchments in the public service both amongst casual 
labourers employed on loan works and the permanent 
employees of the railways, the latter being due to economies 
effected in working expenses as a result of the rehabilitation. 
This wholesale retrenchment caused considerable unemploy- 
ment, and a further reduction in the purchasing power of 
the community. At this time, too, the Government, in an 
attempt to avoid further deficits, increased taxation by 
15 per cent., which resulted in materially higher freights, 
fares and charges for services, such as water supply and 
sewerage. Such action, though inevitable, tended to 
aggravate the already difficult conditions, and to increase 
unemployment and the depression which had been pro- 
duced by a combination of unfavourable circumstances. 
The rapidly growing instability of the finances of the 
State forced the Government to seek effective measures to 
stop the drift, while the disparity between rates of taxation 
in South Australia and other States, and the tendency for 
industry to drift away from South Australia to Victoria 
and New South Wales brought a realisation that federation 
had involved South Australia in material financial dis- 
advantages. The Government, therefore, appointed two 
committees, one to report on the financial position of the 
State and the remedies to be applied to improve the situa- 
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tion, and the other to report on the financial effect of 
federation on South Australia. The former of these com- 
mittees considered that the present adverse condition of 
the State was due to the effect of heavy borrowing for non- 
reproductive works, together with increased rates of 
interest, increased expenditure on social services, and the 
adverse effect of the policy of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. The high protectionist policy of Australia, shel- 
tering as it does an Arbitration Court, which, behind the 
tariff, is able to impose conditions that tend to increase 
the cost of production, was considered to be a major cause 
of the parlous condition of a number of the primary indus- 
tries, while they ascribed some of the financial difficulties 
of the State to increased costs arising from arbitration 
awards. In order that the position might be remedied, 
certain recommendations were made and adopted by the 
Government. These have, however, been discussed above. 

The other committee stressed the fact that the financial 
difficulties of South Australia were due to heavy loan 
expenditure on development of a non-reproductive kind, 
but, though it admitted that “ expenditure has sometimes 
been incurred in cases where expectations have not been 
realised,” it pointed out that such loans have placed a 
very heavy burden on the State, partly because of the 
inequitable financial relationship between the Common- 
wealth and the States, and partly because the high tariff 
policy of Australia has restricted primary production and 
increased the cost of development. The committee con- 
tended that the tariff spreads the cost of developing 
secondary industries over all the States of the Common- 
-wealth, and that those States in which such industries are 
established secure the whole of the benefit, though they 
only pay part of the cost. These industries are not estab- 
lished in South Australia to the same extent as they are in 
Victoria and New South Wales, and thus the primary 
industries of South Australia are taxed to further the 
development of secondary industries in other States. On 
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the other hand, other States have benefited from develop- 
ment resulting from the heavy loan liability which South 
Australia incurred in order to expand her primary indus- 
tries. The committee asserted that “ the present method, 
under which the cost of developing secondary industries is 
borne by all the States, while the cost of developing primary 
industries is borne only by the State in which the develop- 
ment takes place, is manifestly inequitable.” They con- 
sidered that by reason of these inequities federation has 
proved a failure for South Australia, and they claimed as 
some compensation for the disadvantages inflicted that the 
Commonwealth should pay to South Australia a special 
grant of £750,000 per annum. Thus South Australia comes 
into line with Western Australia and Tasmania as a claimant 
for a larger share of the revenues of the Commonwealth. 
They claim that they are entitled to it solely as a matter 
of equity and in no way as a matter of charity. 

The courageous attempt made by the State of South 
Australia to stop the financial drift which was rapidly 
becoming serious has no doubt helped to intensify the 
prevailing depression, but it has at the same time placed 
the State well on the road to economic stability. With 
average seasons and fair prices the re-establishment of 
general prosperity should not be long delayed, while if an 
equitable adjustment of the financial relationship of the 
Commonwealth and States can be secured, taxation should 
become less hampering to the industries of the State. 


Australia, 


March 30, 1928. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. “ Tuis Neutraity ” 


te sen status is an indifferent training for par- 
ticipation in the world’s affairs. The Americans found 
it so after their revolution; the Dominions are finding 
it so now. They are only gradually awakening to the fact 
that new privileges entail new responsibilities, and that 
political isolation and immunity can be attained only by a 
Chinese policy of commercial abnegation which they are 
not prepared to adopt and their neighbours can hardly be 
expected to suffer. 

South Africa, in this respect at least, is not unique. 
Those of our four provinces which were British colonies 
of long standing had considerable experience of liberty in 
internal matters, but they never provided adequately for 
their own defence by land, while, as far as the outer world 
was concerned, they always sheltered behind the sure shield 
of the navy. Even to-day General Smuts can roundly assert 
that “the association of South Africa with the Empire is 
the most valuable thing it has. The great sheet-anchor 
of South Africa’s liberty is the British fleet.” 

Those of our provinces which were once republics were 
hardly in better case. They had an independent existence 
of half a century, but the Orange Free State was a republican 
projection of the Cape Colony virtually surrounded by 
British territory and, until theeve of the South African war 
of 1899, had so little contact with the outer world that 
strangers frequently got its name wrong. The gold-mines 
made the Transvaal the economic centre of South Africa 
and gave it a more varied experience of foreign affairs. 
But there was a sense of unreality about the whole business, 
for after 1881 Great Britain controlled its treaty-making 
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powers. It was in manu Ieonis and, though the lion kept 
eagles and other dangerous birds of prey at a distance, it 
none the less overshadowed and finally devoured the 
republic. Such was the end of the Transvaal’s one and 
only contact with the stark realities of foreign policy. 

Two things follow from all this experience or rather lack 
of experience. First, South Africans are ’prentice hands at 
the conduct of external affairs, though they and their 
Government are beginning to face the new situation fairly 
and squarely. Secondly, the bulk of the English-speaking 
folk have hitherto taken it for granted that when Great 
Britain goes to war, South Africa will go to war too. And 
many Afrikanders, as the story of the late war shows, have 
no objection to this belligerency so long as it is personal 
and not territorial, so long, that is, as it affects only British 
volunteers and does not touch them in person or in pocket. 
A majority of the Afrikaans-speaking people, on the other 
hand, and an increasing number of English too, subscribe 
to Jefferson’s policy of 1793 that “it is very necessary for 
us to keep clear of the European combustion, if they will 
let us.” They fear lest the Union be dragged into world 
affairs by reason of its connection with Great Britain and 
the rest of the Empire. This dual attitude became clear 
immediately after the Union of 1910, when even Smuts 
could say in the House that the abortive Declaration of 
London was no affair of ours. Then came the Imperial 
Conference of 1911, and Botha hailed the admission of 
Dominion Ministers—the title was a new one in those 
antediluvian days—to the Imperial Defence Committee as 
“ the beginning of a new era in the history of the Empire.” 
It was; and from 1g11 till Locarno the policy was one of 
closer and more continuous consultation between the self- 
governing portions of what we are learning to call the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Side by side with this development went the growth of 
Afrikander or, as it soon began to be called, of Nationalist 
suspicion. It is, however, important to remember that 
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these suspicions were active long before the war and the 
rebellion of 1914. In 1911 De Volksstem, by no means a 
Nationalist paper, took alarm at Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
warning that consultation before The Day might imply 
the necessity of co-operation “ when the thing that couldn’t 
had occurred.” It was already well-understood that a 
Dominion need not actively participate in an Imperial 
war unless it wished, but De Volksstem went further and 
insisted that “an express declaration” by the Dominion 
Government was necessary “ before the neutrality of any 
one of them can be disturbed.” This was to confuse 
passivity with non-belligerency, a very different thing 
which, as Botha pointed out, would depend more on the 
enemy than on the Dominion or Great Britain. It also 
implied that Great Britain might remain neutral if a 
Dominion burnt its fingers, but this was an aspect of the 
case which was soon lost sight of in the year of Agadir. 
Then Botha and Hertzog parted company over this very 
question of the position of the Union in the Empire; the 
Nationalist party asserted that good relations with Great 
Britain depended on the “scrupulous avoidance of any 
measure hampering the political freedom of the Union” ; 
during the heat of the war, the cry of secession was raised 
and, in 1919, Hertzog led a deputation to Europe to ask for 
independence or, at the very least, the independence of 
the two ex-republics. This gesture was tactfully parried ; 
nevertheless, secession remained a prominent though semi- 
official plank in the Nationalist platform. But it was a 
plank which wore thin as Premier after Premier went to 
Imperial Conferences and came back with their hands free ; 
it wore still thinner when Labour, predominantly British, 
mounted the platform beside its Nationalist ally. Economic 
pressure and a clearer understanding of the privileged 
position occupied by a post-war Dominion made the old 
idea of secession unnecessary. It has, humanly speaking, 
been relegated to the lumber room by Hertzog himself in 
the debates which recently took place in the House of 
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Assembly on the Report of the Imperial Conference of 
1926. 

General Hertzog returned from that Conference with 
reassuring messages to both sections of our European 
people, and was welcomed by both ; by the British because 
he said that not five per cent. of the people now desired to 
secede, by the Afrikanders because he had furnished them 
with a formula which covered the prestige of sovereignty 
and the benefits which membership of the Commonwealth 
gives. That formula, so reminiscent of the Athanasian 
Creed, recognised the Dominions as “ autonomous Com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way. subordinate to one another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” What more 
could anyone want in this imperfect post-war world ? 

The debate on the Report was held over during 1927 
while the flag controversy raged. That being happily 
settled and a valuable interval afforded for reflection, 
the Prime Minister moved the adoption of the Report 
last March. Throughout the first half of his speech 
he had the whole of the House with him, for it was 
little more than a statement of the universally recog- 
nised meaning of the document. But it was good to get 
such a full statement from the man whose past is, above all 
other men’s, bound up in the public view with the idea of 
secession. It was good too to have his frank admission, 
following on his approving quotation of Mr. Amery’s 
opinion that “full equality of status . . . does not mean 
equality of stature,” that for a long time to come the main 
burden of foreign policy must lie, where it has always lain, 
upon Great Britain. 

It was not so good to his opponents, it was clearly puzzl- 
ing to some of his friends, when he went on to develop the 
thesis that a Dominion, including of course Great Britain 
herself, could not only remain passive during a war in 
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which other parts of the Commonwealth were involved, 
but that it had a right to claim neutrality in the sense of 
being in a legal state of non-belligerency and to have that 
condition recognised by all the world. Neutrality, as both 
he and General Smuts in his reply pointed out, had not 
been discussed at the Conference ; at the last he reminded 
the House that “ the question as to the right of a Dominion 
to remain neutral is one which will only arise in the very 
improbable case of Great Britain or the Dominion at war 
being declared the aggressor by the Council of the League. 
We have a right to presume that this will never occur.” 
Nevertheless, he doggedly led the Assembly to and fro over 
this thorny constitutional region. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that General Hertzog 
was merely displaying his forensic talents. The history 
of his people and still more of his party since 1910 shows that 
this question of neutrality has been a very real one to them 
and, as the speeches of some of his followers presently 
showed, one which has by no means lost its interest. They 
are still inclined to “ snuff the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted breeze,” and that they are so is largely the result of 
their past. Indeed, a real difference between what may, 
for the sake of argument, be called the English and the 
Afrikander mind came out clearly in the debates. The 
Englishman (the Scot takes his own line as ever) says, 
“Let be. Meddle not with jurisdictions. If it works, let 
it work and see what will come of it. Given the right spirit, 
all will be well on the night.” It is a mentality which has 
its dangers, but it does at least recognise that this is a queer, 
chancy world, and that premature definition and, still 
more, logic-chopping is apt to detach something that would 
have proved very useful later on. Not so the Afrikander. 
His forebears were Dutchmen, a people great in law and 
polemical theology, French Calvinists, of all men most 
logical, and West Germans, a highly schematic folk. 
His own experience in the republics, an experience in a 
measure forced upon him, poring over the text of the 
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hastily-drafted conventions in which his legal liberties 
were inscribed, or in the old Cape Colony, searching for 
formule which would cover early indiscretions of the 
Afrikander Bond, have bred in him a legalistic attitude 
towards political problems. He wants the substance, no 
man more so; but he also has an appetite for parchments 
which the average Englishman finds it hard to share. 

As is often the case, General Smuts, with his experience 
and understanding of overseas affairs, put the English or, 
more justly, the Commonwealth point of view most clearly. 
He agreed with nearly all that the Premier had said, but 
on the score of neutrality he repeated his warning, now 
seven years old, that 


the old order of State isolation and the rule of the strongest which 
follows from it is passing away.... The international system 
now arising both in the League and the British Empire is not one 
of compulsion, but of free discussion, conference and consultation. 

We are up against something new, something to which the 
categories of juridical science do not apply. ... Do not let us 
discuss it here by way of inference and deduction. 


Rather trust to goodwill to win us time to hammer out a 
scheme “ which will enable us to follow a common policy 
for the Empire as a whole.” 

So the debate was adjourned for a week and then resumed 
in a somewhat less urbane atmosphere. One section was 
worried and frankly bored at the discussion of academic 
neutrality, the other disturbed by Smuts’ talk of a future 
common Imperial policy and still more by his reminder 
that the day of the sovereign independent States that we 
have known is passing. That is a hard saying to many 
just as the Union has painfully achieved that status, but 
certain headlines in the newspapers during the neutrality 
debates suggest that the vital and effective States of the 
future will not be those which stand in isolation. “ German 
Attempt to fly the Atlantic ” (since successful) ; “‘ Seeing 
across the Atlantic”; truly this is not a world made safe 
for lawyers or neutrals. And, as if to point the moral still 
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nearer home, two days after the debates ended, Sir Alan 
Cobham, flying round Africa, alighted in Simon’s Bay. 

But it was a member of Afrikander stock who greeted 
the adoption of the Report with the remark, “ That’s that, 
and now we can get on with the day’s work.” 


II. A State Iron anv Street [npustry 


eis Union Parliament by a joint sitting of both 
Houses has just passed an Act for the establishment 
of a State iron and steel industry. The measure has 
occasioned keen controversy for the last two years and 
though it passed the House of Assembly last year and 
again this year it was on each occasion rejected by the 
Senate. Hence the occasion for a joint sitting by which 
it was finally passed into law. 

It may be useful to give a summary account of the 
provisions of the Act without critical comment. The 
Act authorises the incorporation of a company with 
limited liability with the objects of carrying on the business 
of iron masters, steel makers, colliery proprietors, coke 
manufacturers, miners, smelters, engineers and iron- 
founders, with various ancillary businesses. The corpora- 
tion is to be managed by a Board of directors seven in 
number, four of whom are to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment (one of whom is to be designated by the Government 
as chairman) and three by the private shareholders (who 
may designate one of their number as deputy chairman), 
and the Government may appoint any member of the Board 
as managing director. Members of either House of 
Parliament are expressly disqualified from being appointed 
as Government directors. The managing director is to 
be the chief executive officer and is to give his whole time 
to the affairs of the corporation. 

The capital of the corporation is to be £5,000,000. 
The authorised share capital is to be £3,500,000 divided 
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into 500,000 shares of {1 each designated as A shares and 
3,000,000 shares of {1 each designated as B shares. All 
these are ordinary shares, but the Board with the approval 
of the Minister may, instead of issuing the B shares as 
ordinary shares, issue an equivalent number of preference 
shares on conditions to be approved by the Minister. The 
Board with the approval of the Government may also 
increase the share capital by issuing additional B shares up 
to 500,000. The A shares are to be taken up by the 
Government at not less than par, while the B shares are to 
be offered for subscription to the public at not less than 
par. The A shares are not transferable except by authority 
of an Act of Parliament, and they entitle the Government, 
as holder, to a number of votes exceeding by one the total 
number to which the other shareholders in the corporation 
may in the aggregate be entitled in respect of the shares 
held by them. In addition to the authorised capital of 
£3,500,000, which, as has been stated, may be increased 
to £4,000,000, the Board may raise money by debentures 
not exceeding {1,500,000 at interest not exceeding 54 per 
cent., which are to carry a Government guarantee as to 
interest and principal. A sinking fund is to be estab- 
lished for the redemption of the debentures within 40 
years. 

The divisible profits are to be appropriated as follows : 
After the appropriation of any dividend due on preference 
shares the balance up to 6 per cent. is to be equally dis- 
tributed among the A and B shareholders. Any balance 
remaining for distribution is to go to the B shareholders 
up to a maximum of 12} per cent., and any surplus still 
remaining over is to be applied at the discretion of the Board 
in reduction of the price of iron and steel. A contract is 
to be entered into with the Railway Administration for a 
period of ten years, by which that Administration is to 
buy from the corporation such quantity of iron and steel 
articles produced by it as the Administration requires, 
but the acceptance of these articles would appear—the 
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wording of the Act is somewhat obscure—to be subject 
to agreement as to prices and standard of quality. 

The corporation cannot be wound up except under 
authority of an Act of Parliament. 

This is a new departure in our industrial life. We have 
already an Electricity Commission which controls the 
production of electric power, and is itself the sole pro- 
ducer with the exception of one large private enterprise 
and various municipal installations for supply within their 
own boundaries. That Commission finds its capital 
which at present amounts to about {7,000,000 by borrow- 
ing from the Treasury, and it is controlled by a Board 
appointed by the Government, not by a government 
department. The new Iron and Steel Corporation takes 
us a step farther. It is to offer its shares to the public 
who, if the shares are taken up, will hold three or three 
and a half, out of the authorised capital of three and a 
half or four millions, as the case may be. But the Govern- 
ment will retain complete control, both by its majority 
vote as shareholders and by its majority on the Board of 
directors. 

It is understood, though the Act is silent on the point, 
that the new industry is to be established at Pretoria. 


II]. Tue Provincia, Experrment (Continued) 


N Tue Rounp Taste for March, 1925, and again in 

that of December, 1925, some account was given of 
the re-adjustment of financial relations between the Union 
Government and the provinces. This re-adjustment was 
carried out by the newly-installed “Pact” Government, 
and that its form was determined by the necessities of the 
case was proved by the fact that the Government found 
itself obliged to follow the main lines of the report of that 
Provincial Finances Commission (the Baxter Commission) 
which had been the target of so much fierce criticism just 
before the Smuts Government fell in 1924. 
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The main lines of the settlement must be briefly recalled. 
It involved two main principles of procedure :— 


1. The assessment of subsidy on the basis of “ reasonable expen- 
diture ” on education in each province. The subsidy is not actually 
appropriated for education, but a calculation is made on a capitation 
basis (so much per pupil in the various grades of education) in order 
to fix the total amount of the subsidy. The basis ultimately adopted 
was more favourable to the Cape and to Natal than that originally 
proposed by the Baxter Commission. 

z. The definition by Union Act of Parliament of the forms in 
which the provinces might themselves impose taxation. In this 
way it was hoped that the provincial taxpayer might be afforded 
some protection, while the Union Exchequer, on its part, would 
be protected against inroads upon its own taxable territory such as 
had been made, for instance, in the Transvaal. 


As subsidiary parts of the settlement we should note :— 


1. The transference of “ vocational” education to the Union 
Department of Education from the provinces. 

2. The standardisation of licence fees throughout the Union, 
limiting their use as an elastic source of revenue. 

3. The separation of the finance of native education from that of 
other education, Parliament has now instituted a Native Develop- 
ment Fund, fed by taxation and other revenue from natives, and 
from this grants are made to the provincial administrations which 
carry out the actual work. 


Such then is the basis on which we have been working 
for the past three years. 

We have now to survey very briefly the manner of its 
working, and to estimate, so far as possible, the probable 
future of a much criticised but still surviving system of 
provincial administration. Some of the prognostications 
that were hazarded in Tut Rounp Tasie* when the settle- 
ment of 1924 was made have been fulfilled, others not. 
Thus, there has been no increase in the total amount of 
subsidy payable to the provinces. Including the grants 
for native education, the amount still stands for 1928-9 
at the £54 millions or so which was the figure for 1925-6, 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 58, March 1925, p. 394, et seq. 
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itself an increase of nearly a million on the subsidy for 
1924-5, the last under the old system. In so far as this 
steadiness is due to the coming into force of a provision 
that after the year 1926-7 children under seven years of 
age should no longer rank for subsidy, and to the failure 
of an expected large increase in school attendance— 
especially in the Cape—to reveal itself, the stationary 
figure does mean a check to expenditure. Nor has this 
check been counterweighed by a corresponding increase 
in taxation by the provinces from their own permissible 
resources—indeed the provinces seem to find new taxation 
even more impossibly unpopular than drastic economies ! 
But elsewhere there has been increase as a result of the 
settlement. The transfer of “ vocational” education to 
the Union, which was expected to cost about £188,000, 
has already cost over £300,000, and the end is not yet. 
The estimates for the Union Department of Education 
—including universities and child welfare—which stood at 
about {£700,000 in 1925-6 are over a million for 1928-9, 
representing an increase on last year of over £57,000. If 
we add to this the provincial subsidies and very nearly 
£200,000 for agricultural education, we get a figure 
approaching {7,000,000 as the amount voted from Union 
funds for education. As the total estimates of Union 
expenditure for 1928-9 stand at just about £28,000,000, 
it is clear that nearly a fourth of the Union revenue is voted 
directly for education. If we add to this the amounts 
spent by the provinces on education from their own non- 
subsidy revenues we get a figure which cannot be less 
than {8,000,000. Hence it is not surprising that uneasy 
doubts should arise whether, by our present administrative 
and educational methods, we are securing results which 
can justify an outlay so large in proportion to the resources 
of the country. Some of the increase in Union education 
expenditure (i.e., by the Union department) is due, no 
doubt, to real expansion, especially in the universities, and 
the new and very liberally-subsidised technical colleges. 
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Strain and uneasiness in this field have led to the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry which is just about to 
report. The terms of reference point to a strong desire 
to limit the Government’s liabilities in the matter and to 
secure some re-organisation and re-grading of the institu- 
tions that would enable economies to be effected by revising 
the basis of State-aid. Grants to universities and technical 
colleges have already been cut down, and popular, not to 
say demagogic, opinion is sufficiently behind the technical 
colleges to justify the belief that the grants to universities 
may be still further reduced. 

After all allowances have been made there can be very 
little doubt that a good deal of wasteful expenditure arises 
from the confusion of authorities—Union and provincial 
—from the overlapping of their respective fields, and from 
attempts at discrimination which have in them much 
more of political expediency than of sound scientific and 
administrative principle. Thus the new Pact Government 
in 1924 rejected the proposal of the Education Administra- 
tion Commission for a co-ordinating Union Board of 
Education and resorted to the device of a distinction 
between “vocational” and “cultural” education, the 
Union taking the vocational and leaving the other to the 
provinces. ‘Thus we are trying to delimit fields of 
administration by means of a distinction which turns upon 
certain effects of education that cannot possibly be fore- 
seen, and which does not necessarily coincide with par- 
ticular types of school or curricula. Latin may be voca- 
tional and carpentry cultural. Who can tell beforehand ? 
A pupil in a provincial High School preparing for the 
matriculation examination is there for a vocational purpose 
quite as much as the fitter’s apprentice at the technical 
college, or a country boy learning wagon-making at a 
tradeschool. The attempt to give to so elusive a distinction 
sufficient objective validity to justify its use as a basis of 
administrative discrimination leads to endless difficulty, 
which is not without its aspects of comedy. Some of the 
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usages of the terms “vocational ” and “cultural” that 
one finds in South Africa to-day are startling to a degree. 

Yet the matter has its serious side, too, in view of the 
rapid economic development of the country and the con- 
tinued anxiety of the white man about the economic future 
of his children. There is no real sign, however, of any 
movement towards the long over-due co-ordination. 
Political considerations, and the jealousy of the provinces 
in defence of their own prerogatives are still too strong. 
So long as the Union Exchequer shows such bumping 
surpluses as the one just announced, popular feeling is likely 
to acquiesce in the confusion and cross-purposes. 

In the provinces themselves conditions differ. While 
there has been no increase of any account in provincial 
taxation since 1925, there has been no decrease to set 
against the transfer of vocational education to the Union. 
The Transvaal begins the year with an accumulated surplus 
of about £86,000 and budgets for a deficit of £80,000, 
which it hopes to meet by economies in administration, or 
in other ways without taxation. Here it is to be noted 
that the Transvaal has already redeemed £136,000 of debt 
(over and above ordinary redemption), and proposes to 
redeem another £35,000 this year. The position in the 
Cape is much less comforting to the Administration, and 
it must be remembered that it is the Cape which affords 
the real test of the provincial system. Superficially the 
situation does not seem bad, when we look at the accu- 
mulated surplus of £171,000, even though for 1928-9 there 
is to be an estimated net deficit of £86,000. But so far 
from being in a position to redeem debt outside its 
normal obligations, the Cape is carrying at present a 
charge of well over £170,000 a year in respect of former 
deficits, now funded under pressure from the Union 
Government. Moreover, its teachers’ pension scheme has 
been discovered, upon actuarial investigation, to be in 
deficit by about {£2,000,000. Though these are legacies 
from a former somewhat spectacular Administration, they 
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have to be carried by its successor. Hence teachers are 
deprived of ordinary leave, and a proposal is now made 
to reduce their salaries in a way that has already caused an 
outburst. Moreover, though the Cape deficit for 1928-9 
is no larger than that of the Transvaal, which leaves it to 
look after itself, the Cape Administration feels compelled to 
increase taxation on motor-cars and so calls down male- 
diction upon itself from yet another section of a tax- 
sensitive community—English patience would be quite 
incredible here ! 

The reason is clear enough when we survey the state of 
Cape finances as a whole. The Provincial Council is dis- 
posed to meet it by demanding an increase in the capitation 
grant for education from the Union Government. In the 
Cape this is {14 per pupil after the first 30,000 (who are 
paid for at the {16 7s. 6d. rate) against £16 7s. 6d. 
throughout for the Transvaal. The claimants say little of 
the procedure by which the capitation rates were originally 
determined by the Provincial Finances Commission. ‘That 
body took the expenditure on education of each province for 
1922, adjusted it in accordance with what was considered 
“ reasonable,” and in doing so reduced educational expen- 
diture in the Cape by about £330,000 on £2? millions. 
That gave a figure per pupil of slightly less than 14. The 
Commission fixed £14, and in negotiation with the Union 
Government later, the Cape Administration succeeded in 
raising this to £16 7s. 6d. for the first 30,000 of its pupils. 

One might expect that if its complaint were justified, 
the Cape would be meeting a larger proportion of its ex- 
penditure from its own provincial resources than would 
the Transvaal. Yet the share to be so made up in the Cape 
on the 1928-9 estimates appears to be about £450,000 on 
a total spent on education of £3,158,493, 7.¢c., about one 
seventh. ‘The corresponding figures for the Transvaal are 
about £845,000 out of 2,782,733, a little less than one 
third. Even if we deduct the £380,000 for Transvaal 
native pass fees, which does not appear in Cape revenue, 
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the proportion is still higher than that in the Cape. And 
if the Cape can show £312,000 received from education 
fees, the Transvaal can point to £400,000 raised by a poll- 
tax which the Cape does not, and probably dare not, 
impose. 

The conclusion from all this is that the Cape is certainly 
not suffering to the extent of having to make up deficiency 
of subsidy on a larger proportionate scale than that of 
the next largest province. Hence there would appear to 
be grounds for the conclusion that the Cape’s demand 
for an increase of subsidy may be taken as the measure 
of its reluctance to shoulder its own responsibilities. What 
the end of that must be it is not difficult to foresee. 

The two smaller provinces do not affect the general 
situation seriously except that Natal would certainly resist 
any abolition or restriction of the provincial system that 
was not accompanied by very substantial compensation. 
At the time of writing a provincial commission is sitting in 
Natal to devise ways and means for implementing those 
sections of the Indian agreement that promise improved 
facilities for the education of Indian children in Natal. 
As the promise was made by the Union Government we 
may expect that Natal will call upon it to foot the bill. 
The fact has emerged that Natal is at present spending on 
Indian education a sum less than it receives as subsidy on 
that account. Here again we have a typical situation: 
an important national interest, the direct concern of the 
Union Government, depends for practical recognition 
and effect upon the action of a province within its own 
sphere. The province will take the control and the 
Union must pay. Such, no doubt, will be the issue, for 
it is not easy to conceive of Natal taxing itself to imple- 
ment the promises of a Nationalist Government in regard 
to Indian advancement. The Free State, still sore over 
the loss of some excellent vocational schools, is trying to 
reduce its expenditure, and is coming into conflict with 
its teachers in consequence. Meanwhile there are growing 
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signs that the Free State is a less stalwart bulwark of the 
provincial system than it was a few years ago. 

What, then, is to be the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
So long as the Union Government has spare cash nothing 
much may happen. South African local government, 
except in some large towns, is seriously deficient in the 
sense of local responsibility which is so strong in England. 
And public opinion is not likely to be seriously stirred 
against the provincial system until large increases of taxa- 
tion become necessary. Normally the grave mimicry of 
parliaments and the elaborately staged party manceuvres 
of which Provincial Councils are the field are either ignored 
or regarded with amused tolerance. At the time of writing 
the Cape Council is indulging in a downright parliamentary 
party debate on its budget, mostly with very little relevance 
to the real issues. Speech after speech ends with strong 
denunciation of the niggardliness of the Union Govern- 
ment, and a demand for a new approach to get increased 
subsidy. Some idea of the possibilities is to be gathered 
from the budget speech of the still young but very able 
Administrator of the Transvaal. After reviewing the 
financial position of his province with some justifiable 
satisfaction, he reminded the Council of the approaching 
end of his five years of office, and took the opportunity to 
express his views on the permanence of the provincial 
system. As Mr. Hofmeyr was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Finances Commission and Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Administration Commission that followed it, and has 
been for four years a highly successful Administrator of 
the Transvaal, his views are likely to be well grounded. 
After a very effective answer to the critics whose objection 
was based, not on the inherent defects of the system 
itself, but on particular things that Provincial Councils 
had done, he pointed to two fundamental weaknesses 
which, in his opinion, would in time necessitate a change. 
In the first place the system is itself a compromise, and 
therefore likely to be unstable. It is doubly a compromise, 
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on the one hand between a unitary and a federal constitu- 
tion, and on the other hand, between a legislative body 
and a local authority. “They were conceived as something 
less than parliaments, something more than organs of local 
government.” ‘The restriction of their powers prevents 
them from being the one, and the large extent of their 
areas makes the other something of an absurdity. 

More serious is the division of administrative functions 
that should be one and undivided. Mr. Hofmeyr recalled 


his own remarks of three years previously on this point. 


Since I said that [he continued], the confusion has grown pro- 
gressively worse. Inefficiency, wasteful expenditure and the neglect 
of essential services are the inevitable result of such a flouting of 
the canons of sound administration. The logic of administrative 
necessity seems to postulate either the resumption by the central 
power of the disjointed members on which the provinces still 
retain a more or less precarious hold, or a new and more stable 
definition of provincial powers. And since this country has 
already advanced so far along the path that leads away from 
federalism, I believe that the time will come when the provincial 
system will no longer form a part of the administrative fabric of 
this country. 


Nothing need be added to that except to say that the 
Cape has succeeded in piling upon administrative con- 
fusion a further tangle of financial mismanagement which 
is accentuated rather than obscured by the manceuvres 
and party pantomimes that are performed with it as back- 
ground. The student of constitutional development in 
the Dominions should find much in the course of the pro- 
vincial system in the Union during the next few years to 
afford him both instruction and warning—perhaps even a 
little innocent diversion ! 


South Africa, 
April 20, 1928. 





“ NEW ZEALAND: THE SAMOAN 
COMMISSION 


HE appointment, on September 5, 1927, of Sir Charles 

Skerrett, Chief Justice of New Zealand, and Judge 
Charles MacCormick, of the Dominion Native Land 
Court, as a Royal Commission to investigate the admini- 
stration of the mandated territory of Western Samoa, 
was mentioned in Tue Rounp Taste last December. 
The reference was a wide one. The preamble spoke of 
the complaints* made to the Government and Parliament 
of New Zealand about the administration ; the Commis- 
sioners were directed to inquire : 


1. Whether, having regard to the duties undertaken by the 
Government of New Zealand under the said mandate, there is 
just or reasonable cause for such complaints or objections. 

2. Whether the Administrator or the officials of the Administra- 
tion have in any manner exceeded their duty in the exercise of the 
authority entrusted to them respectively, or have failed to exercise 
their respective functions honestly and justly. 

3. Whether, having regard to the Samoan native customs, and 
to the due maintenance of government and order in the mandated 
territory, it would be prudent and safe wholly to repeal and abrogate 


all power to require a Samoan to remove for a definite period from 
one place on the islands to another. 


The reference thus covered not only the complaints of the 
Citizens’ Committee and the Mau, but charges against 


* For the actual complaints the reader of the Report is referred to New 
Zealand Parliamentary Paper A.—4B., 1927, and to a petition presented 
to Parliament. 
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any official whatever, high or low. Wide as it was, how- 
ever, it was wisely given an even wider interpretation by 
the Commissioners. 


The reason for the adoption of this course (in their own words) 
was the inability of the Samoans to understand any limitation of 
the scope of the inquiry. . . . We are unaware (they say) of any 
complaint having been excluded from evidence which could by any 
reasonable possibility be worthy of investigation. 


With such a generous view of their functions, it was a 
creditable performance for them to finish their sittings in 
27 days; 155 witnesses were heard—go for the com- 
plainants and 65 for the Administration. Three of 
the former spoke for groups of 32, 12 and 32 other natives, 
and three of the Administration’s witnesses for groups 
of 32, 31 and 6. These groups were themselves present 
or otherwise accounted for. 

The report with its appendices covers 571 folio pages, 


and it starts by drawing attention to one very satisfactory, 
if negative, feature. 


We think (say the Commissioners) that it is a significant circum- 
stance that with reference to the acts of the present and previous 
Administrator, both on the European and native sides of their 
administrations, no act of malfeasance, misfeasance, or misconduct 
on their part, or on the part of their European officials, was charged 
by the complainants. At one time, it was suggested that charges 
of this nature might possibly be made against the present Administra- 
tion, but absolutely no evidence of such charges was tendered before 
us. Furthermore, except in respect of so-called orders of banishment, 
of orders for the deprivation of titles, and of orders requiring natives 
to return from Apia to their homes made late in the year 1926, 
or in the year 1927, in connection with the operations of the Mau 
organisation—which will be later dealt with—no allegation was 
made that the Administrator or any of his head office officials had 
acted in a high-handed or arbitrary manner. The absence of such 
allegations speaks highly for the spirit in which the administration 
has in the past been conducted. 
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II. Tue European Comp.aints 


HE complaints fall under two heads (1) European, 
and (2) native, and the European complaints are 
further sub-divided into : 


1. Complaints relating to the total prohibition of the manufacture, 
importation, and sale of intoxicating liquor ; 

2. Complaints relating to the action taken by the Administration 
with regard to the sale on consignment as agent for the producers 
of part of the copra produced by Samoans known as “ native copra” ; 

3. Charges of extravagance in the expenditure of the public 
revenues of the Territory. 


As far as prohibition is concerned, objection might have 
been made on the score of laxity during the early years of 
the Administrator’s term, but recent agitation has taken 
the opposite line, and is really against the law, not its 
administration. Under the mandate, natives alone are 


required to be protected from liquor, but Parliament 
decided at the outset that this could only be done by 
total prohibition, and all parties in New Zealand are still 
unanimous on this point. 


The prohibition (say the Commissioners) is statutory, and the 
Administrator must, of course, respect and enforce it. The con- 
sideration of the matter is not within the scope of the inquiry which 
we are directed to hold, and we are not entitled to express an opinion 
upon it. For convenience sake we attach the evidence heard by us 
on this question, including the evidence of, and certain valuable 
returns put in by,»Mr. Braisby, Inspector of Police. It appears 
clear that the legislation has proved effective to prevent, so far 
as could reasonably be expected, the consumption of liquor by 
Samoans. 


The Citizens’ Committee proposed that liquor should 
be permitted “Europeans” and only prohibited for 
natives. ‘The Commissioners, however, point out that, 
of the 2,362 “ Europeans,” no more than 446 are of pure 





The European Complaints 


European blood, the remaining 1,916 being half-castes. 
It is, nevertheless, certain that the extension beyond the 
minimum requirements of the mandate was one of the 
principal reasons for the opposition of the Europeans and 
traders. 

But the action taken by the Administration to get the 
Samoans a better price for their copra was also strongly 
resented. Copra is the Territory’s main export, and the 
12,000 tons which the natives themselves produce is, 
as was pointed out in the report, the only source from which 
they can obtain ready money. It was not disputed that 
the traders had for many years, when the European market 
price fluctuated, been in the habit of meeting and fixing 
the price for local copra. 


There was (the Commission points out) no real competition. 
The Samoan producer was helpless. If he did not accept the 
traders’ fixed price, he had practically no other means of disposing 
of his product. One other circumstance is of great importance. 
The traders made it a rule to pay one price only, whatever the quality 
or condition of the product, provided only it would pass the Govern- 
ment Inspector as fit for export. The Samoan producer had no 
incentive to exercise care and attention in the preparation and drying 
of his copra. The better the quality of his copra, the more the 
profits of the traders were enhanced. It may well be that a change 
of system in the direction of paying a better price for increased 
quality might have involved difficulties for the trader; but it is 
clear that the trader had no inducement to alter the system, with 
which he was well content. 


It was the Samoans’ dissatisfaction with this system 
which induced the Administrator in February, 1926, to 
get leave to take over the marketing of native copra, and 
he agreed, subject to the quality being satisfactory, to 
advance the producer, on delivery at Apia, a sum within 
approximately {10 of the current London forward market 
price. The first shipment under this scheme realised 
£27 a ton in London at a time when the best quotation 
for “ Straits ” copra—a high grade variety—was {27 13. 6d. 
The second shipment was sold in advance at £28, i.e. 28. 6d. 
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better than the rate then obtaining for “Straits” 
copra. 


We think (say the Commissioners) that the results have shown 
that the Samoans are quite capable of producing a high-grade 
copra which will command a good price in European markets. 
The value of the scheme, to our minds, lies in its providing an in- 
centive to the Samoans to use care and attention in the preparation 
of copra for export, and the provision of a reward for the exercise 
of industry and attention, to which they are not very accustomed. 


The traders’ objections were as follows : 


1. The scheme was (they said) an improper interference with 
private enterprise : 

2. The advances made by the Administration were too large, 
and must result in loss : 

3. If the Administration should undertake the marketing of copra 
extensively, it must (they complained) mean the elimination of the 
trader and the closing-up of trading stations throughout the Terri- 
tory, involving the loss of the capital invested in trading stations. 


These criticisms are not dealt with in detail—the system 
adopted by the Administration was, the Commission hold, 
“‘a pure measure of policy and does not come within the 
scope of our inquiry ”’—but they make two important 
observations about the first objection. 


We think it right (they say) further to point out that the special 
relationship which under the mandate subsists between the Manda- 
tory and the Samoans, and the duties which have been cast upon 
such Mandatory of watching and safeguarding the moral and material 
interests of the inhabitants, may warrant interference with private 
enterprise which under other and normal conditions might not be 
justifiable. It cannot be said that the conditions under which the 
Samoans sold their copra to the traders were just or reasonable. 


Whether or not the traders had been making an undue 
profit, the Commissioners found it unnecessary to deter- 
mine, but there is a significant reference to the case of the 
private cocoa planters. In 1922 the latter were getting 
from {40 to {45 a ton for their produce and complained 
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to the Administrator that the price was insufficient, the 
market being graded by the inferior article. When, how- 
ever, they were offered a guarantee of {50 a ton for un- 
washed and {55 for washed cocoa of approved quality, the 
traders put up the price, which rendered it unnecessary 
for the planters to take advantage of the offer. 

A charge of gross extravagance was made against the 
Administration in an elaborate report prepared by Messrs. 
E. W. Gurr and A. G. Smyth on behalf of the Citizens’ 
Committee.* It rested, however, solely upon a comparison 
between the public expenditure of Samoa and that of Fiji 
and Tonga, and the Commission doubt whether the 
conditions are comparable. In any case they condemn 
the figures in the report as “ wholly incorrect and mis- 
leading,” and, before its authors had left the witness box, 
nothing remained of their case. A few examples of their 
misrepresentations are given by the Commission. Those 
in favour of the other islands range from 45 per cent. in the 
case of police and prison expenditure, to 80 per cent. for 
the department of agriculture. In other cases the Samoan 
figures were twisted. To take a single passage: 


From this (they say) it appears that a Maintenance and Improve- 
ment Account of {9,398 (estimated) requires an expenditure in 
salaries for the Administration of the Public Works Department of 


£4,962, or approximately about half the estimated sum of main- 
tenance and improvements. 


Such a result might well suggest the need of careful inquiry. 
In this case, however, all that was needed was to turn over 
the page. £9,398 was carried forward from page 20 of the 
estimates, but page 21 contained other items of {6,100 and 
£36,000, which bring the total up to £51,498, an error of 
£42,100! An equally gross mistake appears in another of 
these reports, and one need not even take the trouble of 
turning over the page to detect this one. ‘The report on 


* See New Zealand Parliamentary Paper A,—4B., 1927. 
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the medical department prepared by Mr. Williams, a 
member of the Legislative Council, states that 


In 1925-26 the number of in-patients admitted to hospital was 
144, which works out an average of 16 patients to each nurse per 
year—which is certainly ridiculous. 


Too ridiculous, indeed, to be true! The figure for the 
Europeans only is taken; 688 Samoans and 315 Chinese 
and Melanesians, which brought the actual total of patients 
up to 1,147, and gave each of the eight nurses almost 
exactly the number which he supposed to have been 
divided among the lot of them, are omitted. 

But the most serious charge of all from the point of view 
of the effect on the native mind was made in Messrs. Gurr 
and Smyth’s report. 


The committee understand (so it runs) that the public debt of 
£100,000 was originally incurred for public improvements in the 
Mandated Territory, and the money was loaned by the New Zealand 
Government on the security of the Samoa Crown estates. The 
committee may be in error, and, if so, we are prepared for correction. 
The New Zealand Government, we are informed (probably errone- 
ously) has now taken over the Samoan Crown estates, and they are 
held by the New Zealand Government under the title of the New 
Zealand Reparation estates. . . . 

A mortgagee, having foreclosed on a property which was secured 
by a loan of £100,000, and having become the owner of the property 
without further payment, appears to be in an anomalous position 
when he continues to carry on the loan whilst he possesses the 
property which was secured for the repayment of the loan. 

This last paragraph is not, probably, in accordance with facts, but 
the committee is seeking certain information which at present is not 
disclosed to the committee, and this paragraph has been inserted 
with the particular view of putting the committee right where it 
may be in error. 


There is not an atom of truth in all this. The {£100,000 
lent by our Government was not secured by any mortgage 
or charge on the Reparation estates. ‘These estates are not 
the property of the Samoan Administration. Our Govern- 
ment never foreclosed on this or any other security. The 
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whole story is moonshine. The Commissioners suggest 
that these misstatements are “hardly palliated by the 
expression of doubt as to their accuracy.” An inquiry of 
the Samoan Treasury would have at once removed doubt. 

The qualifying clauses would certainly not have palliated 
the effect on the native. The following resolutions were 
passed at a public meeting. 


(a) That the accounts (money matters) of the Government of 
Samoa be inquired into; that the white officials be decreased, and 
their salaries. 


(6) That the debt of the Samoa Government to New Zealand be 
inquired into—where has this money gone ? 


The fear, as the evidence of the chiefs, Tofaeno and 
Faumuina, showed, was that New Zealand was owed 
money, and would take over Samoa. 


We think (say the Commissioners) that there can be no doubt 
that the foundationless statements contained in the report read at 
the meeting, and probably circulated in other ways amongst the 
natives, caused them to believe that the expenditure of the Admin- 
istration was grossly extravagant, and that there was a grave fear 
of losing some of the property of Samoa under a mortgage or 
security to the New Zealand Government. 


III. THe Mav anv Native Gritvances 


EFORE coming to the charges relating to native affairs, 

the Commissioners trace the origin and growth of the 
Mau. It owes its birth to a public meeting of Europeans 
and Samoans at Apia, already described in Tue Rounp 
TAaBLeE.* 


We are satisfied (say the Commissioners) that until the public 
meeting of October 15, 1926, there was no real dissatisfaction 
amongst the Samoans against the Administration. 


It is also clear that before this meeting its principal 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 69, December, 1927, p. 198. 
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convener, Mr. O. F. Nelson, the chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee, and the leading spirit in the Mau from the 
outset, was on the best of terms with the Administrator. 
During his absence from February to September, 1926, they 
had carried on a friendly correspondence, and at the public 
reception given to Mr. Nelson on his return in the latter 


month, they had exchanged compliments in the most cordial 
manner. 


Mr. Nelson as a colleague (said Sir George Richardson) has my 
wholehearted sympathy and friendship, and I hope that I shall 
always be able to retain that friendship long after I have left Samoa. 


Mr. Nelson in his turn praised the General’s “ sense of fair 
play and good British sport,” and referred to his “ kindly 
letters’ and his “ tactfulness and kindliness of heart.” 
Yet he had already been complaining as early as Septem- 
ber 1, to the Prime Minister at Wellington about General 
Richardson’s administration, and he had made arrangements 
before the reception for the very public meeting at which 
the hostile agitation was to be launched, though he did not 
breathe a word about either matter to the friend he was 
attacking. 


The conduct so disclosed (say the Commissioners) is, we think, 
properly subject to animadversion. If Mr. Nelson was actuated 
by public motives, why should he not have given some intimation 
of his proposed course of action with respect to the ventilation of 


the alleged grievances and have discussed them with the Adminis- 
trator ? 


The reasons Mr. Nelson himself gives are transparently 
inadequate. Perhaps the efforts of the Administrator to 
get the natives a better price for their copra excited the 
resentment of the largest purchaser of copra in the islands. 

At the time when the Minister of External Affairs 
visited Samoa in June 1927,* about half the adult natives 
were, according to the Commission, members of the Mau. 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 69, December, 1927, pp. 197-204. 
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The number was, at any rate, “ quite sufficient, if they 
determined to resist and thwart the activities of the 
Administration, to paralyse the functions of government.” 
As to the objects of the Mau, the Commission was 


satisfied that the organisation had two purposes. The first was the 
intention to secure practically self-government for the Samoans... . 
The second purpose was undoubtedly to frustrate and render 
ineffective the functioning of the Administration. It is clear that 
there was an organised refusal among the members of the Mau to 
obey the laws and regulations. There was an organised refusal to 
recognise the authority of the Faipules and pulenu’us [town rulers] 
and inspectors of plantations. Generally speaking, there was an 
organised refusal to destroy the rhinoceros-beetle, although in some 
districts the beetles were still being caught, but handed over to 
committees appointed by members of the Mau. There was an 
organised refusal to attend District Councils and to send their 
children to the Government schools, There was a further organised 
refusal to attend the malagas [official journeys] of the Administrator 
and the Resident Commissioner, and to recognise the authority of 
native magistrates. 


We now pass to the complaints affecting native admin- 
istration. The first was that 


the system of government permitted the rule of an absolute dictator, 
and caused officers of the Administration to think that they could 
carry out certain policies regardless of the customs and feelings of 
the people of Samoa. 


This charge the Commissioners regard as a mere repetition 
in general terms of the main charge that the Administrator 
had failed to pay due regard to the customs and feelings of 
the people of Samoa. On a review of the whole evidence 
they hold it to be unfounded. 

The second complaint was : 


that the Faipules [the members of the native advisory Parliament] 
were appointed by the Administrator without consulting the people 
of the district and without the qualifications required by native 
custom, 
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The finding on this point was as follows :— 


We are satisfied (say the Commissioners) that there is no founda- 
tion for this important charge made against the administration of 
Sir George Richardson. We are satisfied that he did consult the 
people of the district before appointing a Faipule and assured himself 
that the appointment would be an agreeable one to them. We are 
satisfied that this was also done during Colonel Tate’s administration. 
We are satisfied that no complaint was ever made as to the method 
of the appointment of Faipules by the Administrator until after the 
meeting of October, 1926. It was then taken up by the Mau as a 
cry or slogan against the Administration. 


The third complaint was: 
that the Faipules were guilty of misconduct in the performance of 


their duties, and interfered with the jurisdiction and duties of other 
native officials. 


There were many sub-heads under this charge, and an 
immense amount of evidence was heard, nearly every 
Faipule whose conduct was impugned being called as a 


witness. The result was a huge accumulation of chaff 
and hardly a single grain of wheat. The whole business 
was, in the Commission’s own words, so “ ridiculously 
trivial” that they did not feel justified in including a 
detailed statement in their report, contenting themselves 
with giving a few specimens in an appendix. Their view 
found support in a rather unexpected quarter. Mr. Baxter, 
leading counsel for the Mau, not only admitted the 
triviality of these charges, but made it part of his argument. 


There is (he argued) another striking phase of the Samoan evidence, 
and that is the number of complaints made against the Faipules 
by the Samoan witnesses called. Every Samoan witness called, no 
matter on what subject he was called, when asked if he had any 
complaint against the Faipule, had some. Many were trivial and 
unimportant and a number were denied by the Faipule, and others 
do not concern the Commission at all. I do not propose to go into 
the merits, 

The Chairman: Will you mention one complaint that is not 
trivial ? 
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Mr. Baxter : 1 do not think I can mention one that is not trivial, 
and that is what impresses me. It is evident from the very fact 
that these trivial complaints have been made that the Faipules are 
disliked and distrusted by the Samoans. If the Faipules had the 
confidence of the Samoans and were liked and trusted by them, then 
these trivial complaints would not be brought up against them ; 
but that dislike and distrust caused the Samoans to bring forward 
these complaints. 


The argument is worthy of the trial in Alice in Wonder- 
land :— 

“That’s very important,” the King said, turning to the jury. 
They were just beginning to write this down on their slates, when 
the White Rabbit interrupted: ‘“ Unimportant, your Majesty 
means, of course,” he said in a very respectful tone, but frowning and 
making faces at him as he spoke. 

“‘ Unimportant, of course, I meant,” the King hastily said, and 
went on to himself in an undertone, “ important—unimportant— 
unimportant—important—” as if he were trying which word 
sounded best. 


Mr. Baxter’s own position was less embarrassing: 
“ serious—trivial—trivial—serious—”’ it really did not 
matter which, because they both meant the same thing. 
But the Commission’s reminder “ that these complaints 
were not heard until the organisation of the Mau ” suggests 
that these trivialities had a serious side. They seem to be 
the outcome—an outcome, unreasoned, inarticulate and 
approaching the farcical when it gets as far as expression in 
words—of the jealousies, suspicions, love of intrigue, 
childish ill-temper and vague discontent which the Mau 
was formed to stimulate. The very word, Mau, means 
“‘ dissatisfied,” as one of the native witnesses reminded the 
Commission. The Mau has failed to provide its adherents 
with any single reason which is not trivial, but the dis- 
satisfaction provoked by it is certainly serious. On June 11 
last, Mr. Nelson told the Minister of External Affairs that 
the Committee’s reports 


emanate from the very hearts of the people, and were only put into 
legible form by the Citizens’ Committee whom they elected for the 
purpose. 
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Whatever view be held of the Commission’s skill in inter- 
preting such inarticulateemanations, it certainly discredited 
“ the legible form ” elaborated by the Committee. 

A fourth grievance was “ the imposition of the medical 
tax,” a tax of {1 paid by every adult male Samoan for free 
medical treatment. ‘The Commission’s reply is as follows : 


We are of opinion (they say) that the medical tax was imposed 
with the general consent of the Samoans, and that the medical 
treatment which it enabled the Administration to provide for them 
has proved a blessing to them in the very efficient care it has taken 
of their health. It is a truism to say that no public health system 
can be maintained only out of payments by patients for medical 
treatment, which is the only alternative suggested for the tax. 


The Citizens’ Committee express their desire for “a 


medical department that commands respect and confidence, 
not one which creates more or less ridicule,” a peculiarly 
outrageous statement in view of the tribute paid it by Dr. 
P. A. Buxton, Director of Medical Entomology, London 


School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 


It is perhaps not impertinent (Mr. Buxton writes) to state that 
New Zealand provided a public health service which might serve as 
a model to any small tropical country, and that the administration 
of that department seemed to be characterised by vision and fore- 
thought.* 


Mr. Williams, who wrote this particular report, when 
confronted with this testimony, took the honourable course 
of withdrawing the statement with an apology and an 
undertaking to let the natives know the truth, but Mr. 
Nelson brazened it out and continued to accept full 
responsibility for it. 

The fifth complaint was about the so-called local “ banish- 
ment” orders. It isa pity that these orders, which provide 
merely for the removal of natives from one part of the 
Territory to another, should have been called by a name 


* See Researches in Polynesia and Melanesia, p. 4. (Published by the 
School). 
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which suggests total expulsion, and the Administration, 
which has tolerated and even adopted the term, has probably 
suffered more in consequence than it has from anything 
it has actually done. The phrases “ order of banishment ” 
and “the place of exile’ actually appear in the official 
heading of an order made on July 16, 1927. But though 
the term “ local banishment orders ”’ is used in the headline, 
there is fortunately no ambiguity in the text. 
There are three kinds of orders : 


(a) Those requiring a native to leave a certain place and to reside 
in a defined place in Samoa ; 


(b) Those requiring a native to return to his home; and 
(c) Those depriving a native of his titles. 


The power of compulsory removal has always existed, 
and it was kept on by the Germans. The need for such 
a power was not denied by natives who objected to the 
Administrator’s use of it either in particular cases or gene- 
rally. During the years 1923-26, there were orders affect- 
ing 56 persons. ‘Thirty-nine were made at the instance 
of chiefs, heads of the family, or aggrieved persons; in 
only nine cases involving 13 persons, did the Administrator 
himself prosecute, and in every instance proper investigation 
. had been made. The cases, were, moreover, all “‘ admittedly 
destitute of political significance.” 

The second class covers orders “‘ made after the Mau 
had, rightly or wrongly, been recognised as an organisation 
which should be suppressed.” ‘That was in July, 1927 
when large numbers of natives were assembled in Apia 
awaiting the result of Mr. Nelson’s visit to New Zealand 
to present their petition to Parliament. The nature of 
their hopes may be inferred from the following letter which 
was produced to the Commission. 


The chief thing in the wireless message (wrote Anapu from Apia 
on July 25, 1927) is that Samoa is to be cut off from the control of 
New Zealand. Mr. Nelson will return with a verdict as to which 
Government is to have control of our country, but New Zealand 
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is finished with Samoa. This is absolutely true and the crown of 
victory is now within our grasp. 


In these circumstances, the Administration felt it must 
take prompt action to suppress the Mau, and send the 
natives back to their villages. The machinery of the 
“ banishment ” order was therefore applied. There were 
some 59 orders made, affecting 50 natives. In 42 of the 
cases the natives were ordered to return home, or else to 
remain at home; in 8 they were directed to remove to 
other villages ; 20 of these orders were obeyed and 39 were 
not. One may note in passing the absurdity of describing 
an order to a man to go home as a “ banishment ” order. 
It was this which gave the Christchurch Sun its excuse for 
saying, as it did on March 8, that “ Samoan chiefs and 
citizens are biting their nails in exile.” ‘The Commission’s 
own view is as follows : 


It appears to us that these orders were made after a proper inquiry 
and that no objection can be taken to them. We are not concerned 
with the form in which the orders were drawn up. The Administra- 
tor satisfied himself of the propriety of making them, and gave to 
each person affected the opportunity of appearing before him and 
stating his case. Some so appeared and others declined. We are 
wholly unable to see that, in the circumstances which obtained, 
the Administrator was not justified in exercising such powers as 
he possessed to discourage the organization of the Mau and to 
compel the dispersal of the natives to their respective homes. It 
is clear to us that the Administrator was right in his opinion that 
the organization of the Mau as understood and used by the natives 
could not exist alongside of and concurrently with the administration 
of the country under the mandate. One or other must give way. 


The question arises whether this power of compulsory 
removal within the limits of the Territory could be safely 
abolished. ‘The Commissioners remind us that it has its 
origin in the customs and usages of the natives, having 
apparently been evolved from their family and communal 
system, and that in an official list of cases affecting 84 
persons, the applications by chiefs or on behalf of the 
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families of the persons affected numbered 67—about 
80 per cent. Their conclusion is as follows :— 


It has undoubtedly its uses, as pointed out by Captain Bell, in 
preserving order in villages and in preventing irritation likely to 
result in violence. Moreover, the power appears to us to be useful 
at times or places where there may be native unrest, and it may be 
desirable to isolate affected natives and restrict the growth of dis- 
order. We do not think that it is possible to rely wholly upon the 
ordinary criminal procedure. Many acts which might well justify 
the removal of a native from a village might not come within the 
definition of any crime. Moreover, there is practically no adequate 
police force in the Territory. The gaols are few and are wholly 
insufficient to provide for a number of persons whom it might be 
desirable, as a safeguard, to keep in custody. We are, therefore, of 
opinion that it is not prudent or safe wholly to repeal the power 
which we are considering; and further, that no demand exists for 


such a repeal. The power of course, ought to be exercised with 
wisdom and caution. 


IV. Tue GovernMENT’s ATTITUDE 


The report was published on December g last, and on 
the 23rd, the Prime Minister’s office in Wellington issued 
the following statement. 


The Administrator of Western Samoa, after taking the steps 
required by the Samoa Amendment Act, 1927, has been authorized by 
the Governor-General-in-Council to require Messrs. Olaf Frederick 
Nelson, Edward William Gurr and Arthur George Smyth, to depart 
from Western Samoa, Messrs. Nelson and Gurr to remain absent 
for a period of five years, and Mr. Smyth for a period of two years. 
The necessary orders made by the Administrator were served upon 
the gentlemen named to-day. 


Though this step did not come as a surprise after the 

report, the Government was generally considered to have 

made a mistake in not making it clear before they took 

such an extreme measure, that the ringleaders had been 

given a reasonable chance of putting themselves right. 

But, if they remained silent, Mr. Nelson himself filled 
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the gap by his parting advice to the Mau on the wharf at 
Apia on January 13. 


Rely on me (he said) I am going to win a victory for Samoa. I ask 
you to stick to the Mau. Stick to it, stick to it. 


There was plainly nothing of contrition in this. 

On January 24 the Prime Minister issued a second 
statement. He explained why the deportations had to 
be made, and gave a grave picture of the state of the 
country. He confessed that “our administration of 
Samoa had for many months been very largely ineffective.” 


In Samoa to-day (to give his own words) the native people are 
seriously disunited ; a large section of them are in a state of passive 
resistance to constituted authority ; so far as they are concerned, 
the King’s writ is not running ; they are refusing to obey the orders 
and summonses of the Court, even though serious indictable and 
criminal offences are involved ; they are refusing to pay their taxes ; 
they are failing to search for beetles or to account for those collected ; 
they aie neglecting their plantations ; they are keeping their children 
from the Government schools, and, perhaps the most serious of all, 
they are rejecting medical help and neglecting sanitary precautions. 

It is impossible to ignore the serious position that exists to-day, 
and has existed for some months past, and it is not too much to 
say that sufficient mischief has already been done to prejudice the 
prosperity of Samoa and the Samoans for many years to come. 


For six months the authorities had shown “ limitless 
patience in most difficult circumstances,” but toleration 
had been carried so far as to make our administration 
ineffective. The Mau had actually set up a “ police 
force ” of its own, equipped with uniforms. The situation 
was such, indeed, that the Government had to assert its 
authority. It was its policy, the Prime Minister said, 


by removing those who were, in our opinion, primarily responsible, 
to prevent any extension of the mischief, and so enable the Adminis- 
tration to put in hand those conciliatory methods which we believe 
will ultimately prove successful. 


Meanwhile the Mau was using all the old kinds of passive 
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resistance, and one or two others as well that went beyond 
the passive stage. A boycott of storekeepers throughout 
the Territory was proclaimed on January 28, and “a 
hundred uniformed Mau men, carrying big sticks, parade 
Apia streets and prevent Samoans patronising the Apia 
stores.” ‘The police force consisted of only two European 
officers—six others were on their way from New Zealand— 
and 30 natives. All they could do was to warn the Mau 
“police ” that their action was illegal. On February 22, 
the Press Association’s Apia correspondent reported that, 


The boycott of shops continues, and Mau policeman armed with 
big sticks compel the Samoans to return to the shops articles pur- 
chased from them. Even Samoan servants of Europeans are being 
compelled to return purchases made on behalf of their employers. 
The time given by the Administrator within which the Mau re- 
presentatives should interview him regarding grievances expired 
this morning. 

Public opinion is that drastic action for the suppression of the 
European-made Samoan revolution is unavoidable now. 


By this time, however, as the result of a message from 
the Administrator that “‘ any action taken by the official 
police will be regarded as a signal for general retaliation 
against Europeans,” our two cruisers, Dunedin and 
Diomede, were on their way to Apia, and on February 24, 
the local police, with the aid of an armed force from the 
ships, arrested 250 of the Mau’s illegal “ police,” without 
disturbance. Subsequent arrests brought the number 
up to about 400, all of whom were, on March 1, convicted 
of intimidation, and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. On March 7 the Administrator offered a settlement, 
but it was refused by the spokesman of half the prisoners, 
who made it a condition “ that Samoa should be run by 
Samoans entirely without white officials, but under the 
British flag.” Sir George Richardson rejected this as 
“ seditious,”’ but two days later he released all the prisoners, 
saying that on the expiry of his term—March 16, later 
extended to March 31—he was leaving to represent New 
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Zealand at Geneva, and desired his last act to be one of 
clemency. 


The truce was of brief duration. On March 14, the 


Press Association’s correspondent at Apia telegraphed 
that, 


The present serio-farcical position in Samoa may soon develop 
into a grave crisis, as the loyal Samoans threaten to take effective 
action after the “ failure of the Administration and the warships 
to arrest Tamasese and other defiant Samoans who are re-disturbing 
peace and reiterating their demands that Samoans should govern 
Samoa.” 

This, coupled with the inability of the warship forces to detain 
prisoners at Mulinuu and effectively protect the Administration 
police endeavouring to make arrests of rebels, is arousing the passions 
of the people of Malietoa, a former King, who say, “ Let us fix 
these disturbers of Samoa’s peace.” 


According to the New Zealand Herald, “ these incidents 
have convinced the Mau that the navy is forbidden to use 
force, and the cruisers are freely referred to as ‘ scare- 


crows.’”’ ‘The tension at Apia was, however, soon relieved 


by the departure of a large number of Mau adherents, 
largely on account of the difficulty of getting food. 

Meanwhile, the Government in New Zealand, though 
it deprecated alarmist talk, did nothing to allay public 
uneasiness till March 22, when the Prime Minister reviewed 
the whole position, and announced his intentions in a 
statement which was generally considered to have made the 
best of a bad business. The crux was, of course, the failure 
to arrest Tamasese when he persisted in holding “ fonos” 
[meetings] within the prohibited area and defied the 
marines in the belief that their guns were not loaded, thus 
calling the bluff of the Administration. Mr. Coates’ 
explanation was as follows : 


The attempt (to arrest Tamasese, he said) led to considerable 
excitement among the Samoans, and although it could undoubtedly 
have been effected had force been used, it was considered by those 
on the spot that in the circumstances it was not desirable to risk 
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injury to these misguided people unless that was rendered essential 
by attempted violence on their part. Accordingly, no further 
steps were taken, and as a matter of fact, the Mau subsequently 
dispersed peacefully to their homes, leaving in Apia a committee 
with the object no doubt of watching events. 


The Prime Minister’s words removed the fear that 
effective action on the spot had been frustrated by 
hampering instructions, and it was pretty clear that, in 
the opinion of the Government, the Apia authorities had 
exercised their discretion wisely. This appears also to be 
the general opinion. 


Hankow (in the words of The Evening Post, March 23), was cer- 
tainly not a desirable precedent, but it was at least better than 
Amritzar, and some of the worst features of the Hankow precedent 
were removed by the complete passivity of the resistance offered. 


As regards the future, Mr. Coates admits that patience 
cannot last for ever, and that the change in the administra- 
tion is the last chance that will be given the Mau natives. 


That (he said) is the position at present, and I wish the public 
of New Zealand to understand how very reluctant the Government 
are to have recourse to the final arbitrament of force. . . 

But it must be understood at the same time that the New Zealand 
Government cannot, and will not, allow the existing position to 
continue. It is our duty to govern Samoa, but we have felt that in 
view of the necessary departure of the present Administrator and 
the appointment of his successor, it would be wise... . to defer 
further action until the new Administrator has taken over and the 
natives have had a further opportunity to realise their position 
and the Government’s. 


With this caution our narrative must be brought to a 
close. 


New Zealand. 
March 27, 1928. 








